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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Publishers, New York, 


THE GREAT EDUCATORS SERIES. THE MOST IMPORTANT TEACHERS' BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


HERBART AND THE HERBARTIANS. 


By CHARLES DE GARMO, Ph.D., President of Swarthmore College. 12mo. 268 pages. $1.00, met. 











We can not recall a time when the entire attention of American educators was absorbed in a single subject as it now is in the discussion of the Her- 
bartian System of Education. The appearance of this book is therefore most opportune. It combines authority, scholarship, and devotion to a prin- 
ciple. It gives a clear idea of the Herbartian system of education, as outlined by Herbart himseif, and developed by such distinguished names as Ziller, 
Stoy, Frick, Rein, and the American school. It discusses in a spirit of fairness and faithful discrimination the present tendencies in education and all 
the problems which cluster around ‘the correlation and concentration of studies.” The knowledge to be derived from the book is essential to every 
teacher, especially at this time, and lack of acquaintance with it will be a positive loss. 

“*Some one has said there can be no great reed without the means of supplying “Of its kind, Dr. Charles De Garmo’s ‘ Herbart and the Herbartians’ is the 
such need, and no sooner did the fraternity realize its need of a knowledge of | most important book that has recently issued from the press. The author is 
the essentials of Herbart than Dr, De Garmo’s excellent work on * Herbart and | easily the first Herbartian authority in the country—not the most enthusiastic, 
the Herbartians’ by Scribner’s Sons, of New York, appeared, a book which, | perhaps, but certainly the most comprehensive, even-minded and judicious, 4 
costing but a dollar, gives all that the teacher really needs. and gives it with | —7ke Diad, 
devout loyalty and sensible discrimination,” —/vurnal of Education, 

















OTHER VOLUMES OF THE SERIES. | ABELARD ‘and the Origin and Early pope | of Universities. 
n he Ancient ducational Ideals. By JULES GABRIEL COMPAYRE’. 12m0. $1.25 
anaes oan — M.A., LL. hy sm, Sanne, LOYOLA and the Educational System “of ‘the Jesuits. 
y ° By Rev. THoMAs HuGHEs, S.J. 12mo_ $1.00 net. 

ALCUIN and the Rise of the Christian Schools. FROEBEL and Education through Self- Activity. 

By Prof. ANDREW F. WEST, Princeton. 12mo. $1.00 ne?. By H. COURTHOPE BowEN, Univ. of Cambridge. 12mo. $1.00 mes, 

OTHER NOTEWORTHY TEXT-BOOKS. 

Primer of Psychology. How the Republic is Governed. 

By Prof, GEoRGE T. Lapp, Yale University. 12mo. 224 pages. $1.09 By NoaH Brooks, 16mo. Cloth. 169 pages. 75 cents met. 

net. Boston Daily Advertiser ; ** This 1s a most valuable little hand-book by Noah 

J. C. Greenoucn, Prin. State Normal Schoo!, Westfield. Mass.: ‘'I find ita | Brooks, which merits a place as a text-book in our grammar schools, and should 
deiightful book worthy of reading at every fireside and of a place in ail the | also be given a caretul study by all + oters who are not thoroughly familiar with 
schools of the land.” our institutions and form of government.’ 

AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES. -f/ve voluMES. MAPS AND PLANS SOLD SEPARATELY. 

JUST PUBLISHED. | The French War and the Revolution 1756-1783. 

The Making of the Nation. 1783-1817. . By WILLIAM M. SLoane, Professor of History in Princeton College. 

By General FRANCIS A. WALKER, President of the Massachusetts Insti-| s2mo. $1.25 

tute of Technology. 12mo, $1.25. | 

OTHER VOLUMES, From the Conclusion of Peace to the End of Reconstruction. 

The Colonial Era 1492-17506. : os : ad | 1817——. By Joun W. Burcess, Professor of History, Political Science, 

By GEORGE PARK FISHER, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale and Constitutio” 1 Law, in Columbia College. 2 vols, 12mo, (In 

University. x12mo. $1.25. ' preparation. ) 








croagignaareany,etnstavaboas sesensess CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pubs., New York. 
Some of LEE & SHEPARD’S Educational Books 











HERBERT SPENCER says “ Sight takes the lead as a channel of FOR READY REFERENCE AND PRACTICAL ASSISTANCE USE 
perception ” LEE AND SHEPARD’S HISTORICAL (Library Method) 
KING'S PICTURESQUE GEOGRAPHICAL READERS TEXT-BOOK SERIES. 
ery ete tet Este nas Wont ay Mumrced | American History By Albert E.Bacheler - -  - By mall s 
HOME AND SCHOOL Elerentary Geo graphy By mail $ .58 een Hlistery By Caroline! E. Trask " ~ ‘ 8 “ ~~ 
THIS CONTINENT OF OURS U. S., Canada, Grecian History (In press) 
Mexico etc. - i ‘i -83 Topically arranged and with thousands of references, 
THE LAND WE LIVE IN (3 books.) THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS ALREADY HAVE 
I, Maine, Green M:s., New York, Washingtonetc. « A PATHFINDER IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


a By Profs. Gordy and Twitchell (It you —_ U. S. History you need this book) 
+ | Complete in one volume By mail $1. 
' 


II, Florida, Up the Mississippi, Chicago etc - o 
III. The Rocky Mountains and Pac fic Slope - 


METHODS AND AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY 


TEACH PATRIOTISM LY THE SCHOOLS! 
DODGE’S STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY 


By Prof. Chas. F. King Revised edition —- - Price by mail $1 35 | Noble Deeds of Our Fathers. The Boston Tea Party and 
A mine of information tor teachers of Geography Other Tales Stories of the Civil War. 
FIRST LESSONS 1N NATURAL SCIENCE | Boards By mail 35 ceats each 
A SCRIPT READER | The Story of Patriot’s Day. — - - - By mail$ .so 
By Miss F. E, Oliver Unique and Practical Designed to aid in teaching the | Watchfires of 76 By Col. Samuel Adams Drake - ° ™ 1,00 
youngest children to observe the life as0ut them By mail 35 cents. |BARON NILS POSSE’S COMPLETE EXPOSITION OF 
TEACHERS OF GRAMMAR WILL APPRECIATE THE SWEDISH SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. 
Sr Mas _ ANALYSIS AnD PARSING SO ea | The Special Kinesiology of Educational Gymuastics $3.00 
MARTHA . RNE assihed collection o acti VOrKIT . 
" that may be used with any grammar. . ; Handbook of School Gymnastics - x ~i “55 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO KINDERGARTNERS | A SSS S-OOe Ot ae ae, SYSTEM OF 
Froebel’s Mother Play and Nursery Rhymes - Ry mail $:.75 | Edited by W. A, Stecher Secretary Noa Gym. Union 
Number Work for Young Children - - - “ +50 | A ONE TERM COURSE IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
Exercises for Improvement of Senses - 2 « 50 | OUTLINES OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
Froebel Observation Cards - - - By mail per doz. 6s | By Dr. Clinton D. Higby By mail 30 cents 
Froebel Letters By A. H. Heinmann. - - - Bymail 100| METHODS OF INSTRUCTION AND ORGANIZATION 
Reminiscences of Froebel By Mrs. Horace Mann - “ OF GERMAN SCHOOLS 


1.35 


TOPICS FOR THE STUDY OF GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY Some of Our Thirty Cent Books for Schools 
By Anna Gooding Dodge By mail -o cents mail 35 ¢ 


| Ropinson Crusok ror SCHOOLS Boards Mrs Ww EST'S Cass IN Geo. Boards 
Yen 
Compayre s Elements of Psychology - ™ - By mail $1.10 Six STORIES FROM THE ARABIAN GRAPHY = 


| 
By Dr. John T. Prince By mail $1.10 


Venable’s Let Him First Be a Man - . - “ r.10 | NIGHTS - -* = A Kiss ForA Biow -_ = 
Blai ’ ° , Lessons on MANNERS - - - Mrs. Mann's Flower Prorte - 
aisde&’s First Steps Amer. and Brit. Authors - * 85 | Every Dav Business - - ‘“ %|THe NationinaNutsHet, - “ 





Sow of the above books sent carefully packed by mail upon receipt of price. Catalogues and specimen 
Pages free. Special rates for quantities. 


LEE AND SHEPARD Publishers to Milk Street BOSTON 
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OUR NEW BOOKS. — 


JUST ISSUED: 
Hull’s Arithmetics.—A Two-Book Series, 


HULL’S ELEMENTARY ARITHIIETIC. HULL’S COMPLETE ARITHIIETIC. 
‘* The times change,” and Arithmetics should change with the times. The key-note of the recent reports 
of the ‘‘Committee ot Ten” and the ‘‘Committee of Fifteen” is the restriction of the application of 


fundamental processes within reasonable limits. In harmony with this idea, and in accordance with the best 
modern methods of development, Hull’s Arithmetics have been prepared. 


IN PREPARATION: 

mull’s Algebra. soca 
READY IN JUNE: 

Hazen’s Readers.—-Five Volumes. 


Itis difficult to improve upon an already high standard, but Hazen’s Readers have done this. Nothing 
old and condemned has been made use of, nothing new and approved has been overlooked. 


TRIED AND APPROVED: 


Butler’s Geographies ; Warren’s Geographies; [lonroe’s Readers; [lonroe’s Spellers; New American 

Spellers, New American Arithmetics; Union Series—Physiologies ; Business Standard Copy-Books; 

Butler’s Copy-Books; Butler’s Series of Readers; Powell’s Language Series; [icCabe’s, Bingham’s 

Latin Series; Parker’s Arithmetical Charts; Butler’s Reading Charts; Monroe’s Reading Charts, 
llitchell’s Wall [laps, etc., etc. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA: 220 and 222 S. Fifth Street. 
CHICAGO: 211 and 213 Wabash Avenue. 
BOSTON: 15 Bromfield Street. 


BROOKS’S NEW ARITHMETICS. 


READY IN JUNE. 
The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic. The Normal Standard Arithmetic. 
By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D.. 


(Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools.) Author of the famous Brooks Mathematical Series. 

















FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, AND PRICE- % 
LISTS, ADDRESS THE PUBLISHERS . 











These books while entirely new are based upon the prtnstpies which have made all text-books written by Dr. Brooks popular and lasting with efficient teachers 
To the making of these new arithmetics, Dr. Brooks has had eupestence in teaching mathematics and has a practical knowledge of modern reqvirements in 
grading and amount of work derived from his active superintendency of the Philadelphia schools and from his contact as a member of the Committee of Fifteen. 


with modern advanced thought upon aritometical methods. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 














Brooks’s New Tental Arithmetic, Brooks’s Elementary Algebra, 

Adopted in 1895 for the entire states of West Virginia and Oregon. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic, Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry, Brooks’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 








TWO NEW SPELLING BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 
Beitzel’s Primary Word-Builder. Beitzel’s Advanced Word-Builder. 








By A. J. BEITZEL, A.M, Ph.D. 


Superintendent of the Public Schools of Cumberland County, Pa. Two Consecutive, Systematic, Progressive Snelling Books. Illustrated 


THE READING FRENCH SERIES. 


Magill’s Reading French Grammar. Magill’s Series of Modern French Authors. 








Vol. 1. FRANCISQUE SARCEY, Vol. 2. MADAME DE WITT (Nee Guizot). Vol. 3. ANATOLE FRANCE, Vol. 4. JULES CL1RETIE. 
By EDWARD H. MACILL, A.M., LL.D., 
Ex-President of and Professor of French in Swarthmore College. 
The chief value of French to an American {s for reading purposes. These books teach rapidly a reading knowledge of French, foliowing methods used success 
fully by Dr. Magill in his class work at Swarthmore. The grammar deals largely with the verb and is compact and t» the point. The authors’ series contains iD 


each volume complete stories With judicious annotations They are all authorized editions with portraits and brief Biographies of the authors. They are already 
used in SWARTHMORE, CORNELL, DICKINSON, SMITH, PACKER INSTITUTE and other leading institutions. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COPIPANY, 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THOPMPSON, BROWN & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 


BOSTON, CHICACO. 








A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


SIGHT ARITHMETIC, 


By William F. Bradbury, author of * Bradbury's Series of Arithmetics. Cloth, 

174 pages. Price, 30 cents. Examination copy, 15 cents. 

This book is for the use of pupils in Grammar Schools, to be used side by 
side with the regular text-book in written arithmetic. It contains of itself 
sufficient data for the solution ot all the examples, and can be readily used with 
any series of arithmetics. There is an increasing conviction that strictly oral, 
or mental arithmetic, should again have prominence in arithmetical study, and 
this work is prepared to meet the want for a text-book fully in accord with 
modern methods of instruction, and free from the objections to those once so 
popular, and which through changed methods have largely fallen into disuse, 
Educators will do well to examine the paaiaactetean Arithmetic. 


RECENT TEXT-BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


Algebra for Beginners. px, Bradbury and Emery. Price, 60 


cents. Examination copy, 30 cents. 


A work prepared expressly for pupils in the higher classes in Grammar 
Schools, or can be used with great advantage by beginners in the High School, 


Elementary Lessons in Physics. py Jonn B. Gifford, 

Supt. of Schools, Peabody, Mass. Price, 62c ts. Examination copy, 32 cts. 
For higher classes in Grammar Schools and for High Schools. 

On the experiment plan. I !lustrated with designs of simple apparatus, 
with directions for their construction. Unique in plan. Simple in treatment. 
Clear in statements. It gives the best methods of instruction in this Science 
for beginners, 

Educators when looking for the best books to adopt 
for the fall schools are invited to examine the: 


Bradbury’s Practical Arithmetic 
Bradbury’s New Elementary Arithmetic 


Thoroughly adapted to business methods and to the best me ‘hods ot instruc- 
tion, These books are “‘up to date’ in every respect, and are remarkibly 
strong inthe number, variety and practical character of the examples. Exam- 
ination copy sent: Practical, 40 cents; Elementary, 10 cents. 


Cogswell’s Lessons in Number 


A Primary Arithmetic by Supt. Cogswell of Cambridge; makes the Prim- 
ary Dook for the Bradbury's Series, and can be used equally well with any 
series of arittimetics. This 1s in many respects a remarkable book, ard will be 
found unequaled in the Primary grade. The author has given special attention 
to instruction in this grade, and his book has proven itself a great success, 


Bradbury and Emery’s Academic Algebra price, 


$1.08, Examination copy, 50 cents. 
Bradbury's Academic Geometry. _ Piane and Solid, $1.25 


Examination copy, 60 cents, 


Bradbury’s Academic Geometry. pPiane, price, 75 cents. 


Examination copy, 40 cents. 


'Bradbury’s Algebra Examination Papers. For ac- 


mission to leading New England Colleges. Price, 50 cents, 


Meservey’s Book-Keeping.  singie and Double Entry, 80 


cents. Examination copy, 50 cents. 


Meservey’s Book Keeping. Single Entry. Price, 60 cents, 


Examination copy, 30 cents. 


Meservey’s Book-Keeping. Double Entry. Price, 70 cents. 
Examination copy, 4° cents. 


Meservey’s text-books in Book-keeping are used in every State in the 
Union giving complete satisfaction, Among the more recent adoptions are for 
the City or Cuicaco, and for the State or West Vixrcinia, 


Meservey’s Political Economy. price, 60 cents. ‘ Exam- 


ination copy, 39 cents. 


|Stone’s History of England. price, 8; cents. Examina- 


tion copy, 40 cents. 


The Duntonian Writing Books. 


Notwithstanding the number of copy-books that have been published since 
the Duntonian, none presents a system that produces as good, and at the same 
time as elegant handwriting for business and social purposes, It gives that 
freedom of movement that insures facility of execution, 








Correspondence in reference to any of the foregoing, and any other of our educational works, ts cordially invited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


23 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 


106 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 





MUSIC FOR VACATION. 


Attractive Summer Music.|A Suggestion for Summer. 


You can learn to play a musical instrument well | 


enough during the summer months to makeit a| ¢¢ ’ ” 
source of great comfort and pleasure next fall. With | Germany s Famous Composers. 


“Trilby Music.” 


Acharming volume made up of all the songs| WINNER’S EUREKA INSTRUCTION BOOKS | 


you do not require a_ teacher. 
They do for the pupil exactly Guitar 


and instrumental pieces sung and played in Du 
Maurier's famous novel. Cover illustrated from 
drawings by Du Maurier, 


‘Summer Reading i in Music. 


By MAUDE ALLEN. A fascinating little book 
of biography. White and silver illumined cover, 
$1.00. 


‘‘Ritter’s Student’s History of 





a ; what a teacher would do, and in : e 
50 Cents, Postpaid. | 1 equal length of time. No Mandolin 4 Music.” 
” previous knowledge of music is : From the Christian era to the present, —_ 
- College Songs. required. Beginning with the Banjo $2.50, 
The standard book of college songs, 4oth edi-| first rudiments of tne subject, the “Ri ’ ; ” 
tion. Over 309,000 sold. . . pupil 1s led, step by step, by Clarinet c Leapenll Histery of Music. ” 
3 50 Cents, Postpaid. | means of simple and direct ex- Flute arefuliy condensed. ery thoroug h. 2 vol Ss. 
planations, illustrations, and pro- Each, Cloth, 81.25. 


“Good Old Songs.”’ 


that everyone loves. 
81.00, Postpaid | ILLUSTRATED. 


gressive exercises, to a complete 

mastery of the instrument studie1. 

A treasure book of over 100 famous old songs | All musical terms are fully ex- Pj | 
plained, and the books are FULLY 1¢C010 


Besides the instruction pages 


Cornet | ‘*Young People’s Illustrated History 
of Music.’’ 

Historical factsinterestingly set forth, with short 
biographical sketches and portraits of famous 
a gray P 
Accordeon | losrapn 


“American Piano Collection.” | each volume contains nearly a Plageolet $1.00, 


hundred carefully chosen pieces | 
The cheapest strictly high-grade piano collec- | for the instrument which it treats. 


‘¢Science and Art of Music.’’ 


tion ever os 50 charming compositions, | This alone would cost from $2 to Double Bass By RoBERT CHALLONER. An invaluable book 


215 pages. Handsome colored covers. 


“Favorite Collection of 
Waltzes.”’ 


48 Waltzes, new and old, which several genera- | 
tions have pl layed, or danced to, or been fond of. 
190 pages 








50 Cents, Postpaid. | price. 


$3, ifpurchased separately. . 
50 Cents. By mail, 65 Cents. rhe Eureka Books are inten- | Zither 
ded for pupils living at a distance | = 
from ts vais iouiiies, or for those who cannot | ** Ludden’s Pronouncing Dictionary 
conveniently employ one. 
and successful self-instructors published. 

in ordering ask for ‘* Winner's Eureka Method” 
and designate the instrument for which it is wanted. 
| Any volume will be mailed postpaid on receipt of| 4yy d00k sent postpaid om receipt of price. Send 


75 CENTS. 


of reference, with Marginal Notes. 305 pages, 
$1.50, 


They are the most pop- of Musical Terms,”’’ 


A Standard Work. 
Boards, $1.00 ; Cloth, $1.2! 





Sor Catalogue of Musical Literature. 


SEND FOR BULLETINS AND BOOKLETS OF NEW MUSIC. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


NEW YORK—C. H. DITSON & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA—J. E. DITSON & CO 
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NOTABLE BOOK 


es 


FOR REFERENCE, LIBRARY, 
AND SCHOOL USE . . 














DICKENS’S COMPLETE WORKS. |IRVING (WASHINGTON) com-| LES MISERABLES. 


A new edition from new, large faced type, well lead- 
ed, 15 volume edition. Cloth, $15.10; gilt top, $18.75; 
half calf, $37.50. 30 Volume Fdition. 74 full-page 
illustrations, c.oth, $37.50; half calf, $75.00; balf lev- 
ant, $1UU.Uu, 


GEORGE ELIOT’S COMPLETE 
WORKsS. Including Poems, Essays, and her Life and 
Letters, edited by her husband. New electrotype 
plates, large type, illustrated. 

Fine Editwn printed on fine Hnglish paper, photo- 
ravure frontispieces. . Vols. 12mo. Cloth, gilt 
op, $15.10; half calf, gilt top, $27.50 

Popular Editwn, with half tone illustrations. The 
only low priced edition containing the “ Life and 
Letters” complete. 6 Vols. 2mo_ Cloth, $6.00; half 
Russia, marbled edges, $7.50: half pebble, calf, gilt 
top, $3.40; half calf, gilt top, $12.00. 


ROGET’S THESAURUS OF ENG- 
LISH WORDS AND PHRASES. Classified and ar- 
raned so as to facilitate the expression of ideas aud 
assist in literary composition. New Edition. Re- 
vised and enlarged by the author's son. J. L. Roger. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, $1.50; half calf, indexed, $3 


CHILDREN’S FAVORITE CLASSICS 
Few books written for young people possess greater 
merit, or have had a wider popularity than the vol- 
umes in this series. Thisnew uniform style is the 
geces wena fourm in which they have ever been 
Ssuec 

Fully illustrated. Colored frontispiece. Cloth back, 
fancy paper sides. 12 Vols. l6mo. Each 75 cents. 
8vo. edition, borders, attractively bound in white 
and colors. Each $'.25. “Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland,” “Through the Looking Glass.” “ Jack- 
anapes and Daddy Darwin,” “ The Story of a Short 
Life,” “Lob Lie by the Fire,” “The Little Lame 

Prince,” * The Adventures of a Brownie,” ** The Peep 

of Day,” “Water Babies,” “Cuckoo 

Clock,” “ Black Beauty.” 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


MRS. SARAH K. BOLTON’S FAMOUS 


BOOKS. 13 Vols. $1.50 each. ‘Famous Leaders 








“ Carrots,” 


Among Women,” “Famous Leaders among Men.” | 


“Famous Voyagers and Explorers,’’ ** Famous Types 


of Womanhood,” “ Poor Boys Who Became Famous,” | 


“Girls Who Became Famous,” “ Famous Men of Sci 
ence.” *‘ Famous American Authors,” * Famous Fug 
lish Authors.” “Famous Furopean Artists,” “Famous 
American Statesmen.” “Famous English States 
men,” *‘ Stories From Life.” 
**Mrs. Bolton never fails to interest and instruct her 
readers.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
_. “ Always written in a bright and fresh style.”—Bos- 
ton Home Journal. 





Revised Edition. Printed on fine paper. Illustrated 
with Photogravure Frontispieces. 
10 Vols. i2mo. Cloth. gilttop, . . $15.00 
10 Vols. Halfcalf,gilttop, . . . 27.50 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF 


CROWELL’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS 


THE ASTOR LIBRARY OF STAND- 


CROWELL’S POETS. 


CROWELL’S POETS (Students’ Ed’n.). 


PLETE WORKS. Popular edition. 8 Vols. 
$8.4. Library edition, cloth, gilt top, $10 00; half 
calf, $16.00; half Russia, $10.W; half pebble calf, $12. 


England, Little Arthur’s Elusoxy of France. 
and Liitle Arthur’s History of Rome, giving 
in concise and easy la Fuage all the essential facts 
of Engtish, French, and Roman History. l2ao. Il 
lustrated. $1.25 per volume. 


The best works in fiction, history, b ography and 
poetry, carefully selected aud edited. Suitable for 
any library, and attractive to readers and students 
of the most retined tastes, ata low price. Printedin 
clear, readable type, on fine English finish paper, avd 
bound ina neat, durable style. Each volumecontains 
a carefully printed and artistic frontispiece, adding 
greatly tothe interest and value of theseries. Cloth, 
gilt top, edges s:ightly trimmed, with ample mar 
gins. 12mo. Per volume, $1 Ww. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION, 


IN 
PROSE AND PUETRY. 48Vols. 18mo., neatly boxed. 
Each volume illustrated with «a photogravure frontis 
iece and title page from designs by the best artists, 
ound in dainty styles. Price, per volume, parti 
colored cloth, 75 cents; vellum cloth, 75 cents; silk, 
full gilt edges, $1.00; half calf, $2.00. “Idylis of the 
King,” ‘“‘In Memoriam,” “The Princess,” Burns 
Robert Browning, “ Paul and Virginia,” ** Vicar of 
Wakefield,” “Cranford,” “ Lucile.”’ Emersor, &c. 
CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION, 





ARD LITERATURE. Specially adapted to school lib 
raries and supplementary reading. 225 Vols. Bound 
in half Russia leather. Gilt back, marbled edges. 
ia2zmo. 75 cents each 

CATALOGUES 





SENT ON APPLICATION, 





Na'f Russia, marbled edges. 108 Vols. 12mo. Care 
fully edited and comprising all the best English 
authors. 75 cents per volume 


15 Vols. 12mo. Cloth, $1. per vol. Milton, Words- 
worth, Shelley, Burns, Robert Krowning. Moore, 
Spenser, Tennyson. Scott, Shakespeare, Keats, etc. 
Carefully edited and especially adapted to the use 


| amusing, get the ‘ Memoirs de Bourrienne.’ 





of students and teachers. 





. 

es 

12mo By Vicror Hugo. Illustrated edition. 160 page 
illustrations. Translated by IsaBeL F. fan 


12mo, cloth, gilt top. 5 Vols., $6.25; half calf este 


$15.00; half crushed morocco, $17.50; Y 
levant, $20.00. ot See —— 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 
IN PROSE, From American and Foreign Authors 
including Translations from Ancient Sources, Edited 
by ANNA L. WARD, compiler of a * Dictionary of Quo 
tations frvem the Poets.” Extremely valuable as a 
200K of reference. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevel 
$2.00; half calf, $4.00. a 
“One of the most useful books of its class that 

Came under our notice.”—Bovok Buyer. iad 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 
FROM THE POETS. Based upon Bohu's Edition. Re 
vised, Corrected, and Enlarged by Anna L. Warp 
crows 8vo, cloth, beveled boards, $2.00; half calf 

4.00. ; 
“The more competent the critic who examines it the 
heartier will be his verdict.”—Congregationaist. 


MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON BONA- 
PARTE. By Louis ANTOINE FAUVELEFT DE BOURRIENNE 
his private secretary. Edited by (ol. R. W. Purpps. 
New and revised edition, with 34 full pace portraits 
and other illustrations. 4 Vols. 12mo, cloth, plain 
$5.00; cloth, gilt top, paper label, $6.00; half calf, $10. 
The latest American edition, and the only one witb 

a complete index. 

“If you want something to read both interesting and 
These are 
the only authentic memoirs of Napoleon which have 
as yet appeared.”— Prince Metternich. 


| THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF NOT- 


ABLE BOOKS. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson. With Introduction 
by Mowpray Morris. 12mo, cloth. 

Count of Monte Cristo. By ALEXANDRE Dumas, 
Complete in one volume. 12mo0, cloth. $1.25. 

French Revolutton. By Tomas CaRLYLe. Com. 
plete in one volume. 12mo, cloth. $1 25. 

Her Majesty’s Tower. By W. H. Drxoy. Com 
plete in one volume. 12mo, cloth. $1.25. 

Les Miserables. By Victor Hueo. Translated by 
ISABEL F. HapGooD, Complete in one volume. 12mo, 
cloth. $1.25. 

The Wandering Jew. 
Chapman & Hall Fdition. 
12mo, cloth. $1.25. 


25 
<0. 


By EvGexe Sve. From the 
Complete in one volume, 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, BosTON AND NEW York. 





BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


By E. A. ABBOTT anp J. R. SEELEY. 


HOW TO PARSE. 
An Attempt to Apply the Principles of Scholar- 
ship to English Grammar. With Appendicesin 
Analysis, Spelling and Punctuation. By Ep- 
win A. Appott, M.A., Head Master of the 
City of London School. 16mo, cloth. $1.00, 


ENGLISH LESSONS. 
For English People. By the Rev. EDWIN AB- 
BOTT, M.A., and J: R. SEELEY, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge. Part I., VocaBULARY. Part IL., 
DicTion. Part III., METER. Part IV., HINTS 
ON SELECTIONS AND ARRANGEMENT. Appen- 
dix. 16mo, cloth. $1.50. 


HOW TO WRITE CLEARLY. 
Rules on English Composition, By the Rev. 
EpwWIN ABBOTT, M.A. 16mo, cloth. 60 cts. 


HOW TO TELL THE PARTS OF 
SPESECH. An Introduction to English 
Grammar. By the Rev, Epwin A. ABBOTT, 
D.D. American Edition. Revised and enlarged 
by Jno. G. R. McELRoy, Professor of the 
English Language in the University of Penn- 
sylvamia, 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 

By Witiram A. Mowry. Revised edition. 
1omo0, $1.02. 

THE POWER OF THE WILL; or 
SUCCESS. By H. RissoRoUGH SHARMAN, 
16mo, limp cloth. 50 cents. 

MODERN GERMAN LITERATURE. 
By BENJAMIN W, WELLS, Ph.D. 16mo, cloth. 
$1.50. It is an excelient popular account of the 


rise and progress of German Literature, com- 
prehensive and well adapted to its purpose. 


Our New Descriptive and Educational Cat- 
alogue can be had free on application. 








and noble love of country than this . . n 
attractive edition at a price which places it withinjthe 
means of everyone.”—JN. £. Journal of Education. 


THE CONDITION OF WOMEN IN 





THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALe. School edition. 
Illustrated. Square 12mo, paper covers. 
cents. 

* No work extant is better fitted to inspire a true 
i + a new and 


THE UNITED STATES. A Traveler's 
Notes. By MADAME BLaANc (Th. Bentzon). With 
a Portrait and a short Biographical Sketch by 
Mario Berteaux. Translated by Abby L. Alger. 
16mo, Cloth. $1.25. 

In addition to a critical sketch of our noted 


women, Madame Blanc gives us her impressions of | 


women's colleges, university extension, women’s 
clubs and societies, and popular fads, gleaned during 
her recent visit to America. 


THE RIGHT HONORABLE WIL- 
LIAM E. GLADSTONE, A Study from 
Life. By Henry W. Lucy. t12mo. Cloth, 
Portrait. $1.25. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
NAPOLEON. By FIELD-MARSHALL Vis- 
COUNT WOLSELEY, with illustrations and plans. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25 


THE RISE OF WELLINGTON. 
By GENERAL LorD RosertTs, V.C., with 
lustrations and plans. 12mo,cloth, $1.25. 


LIFE OF PRINCE BISMARCK. 
By CHARLES Lowe, M.A., author of ‘‘ Alex- 
ander III. of Russ’ 12mo, cloth. Portrait. 
$1.25. 


TALES FROM SCOTT. 
By Str EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart. 
introduction by Edward Dowden, LL.D. 
lustrated. 1r2mo, cloth. $1.50, 





il- 


With an 
il- 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Boston, Mass: 


30 | 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 
Translated by KATHARINE PRESCOTT WORM- 
ELEY, with a Preface by Balzac, Criticisms by 
Sainte-Beuve, portraits by Coypel and Mignard, 
12mo, half Russia, $1.50 per volume. 

Vol. I. The Misanthrope ; Le Bourgeois Gentil- 

homme, 

Vol. Il. Tartuffe; Les Precieuses Ridicules; 

George Dandin.’ 

Vol. III. Les Femmes Savantes ; 

| Imaginaire, 

Vol. IV, L’Avare; Don Juan; Les Facheux, 


THE AIM OF LIFE. 

Plain talks to young men and women. By 
Rev. PHILIP STAFFORD Moxon. 16mo, cloth. 

$1.00, 


Le Malade 


| 

COLUMBIAN KNOWLEDGE SER- 
IES. Edited by Professor Topp, of Amherst 
College. Readable and authoritative mono- 
graphs on subjects of permanent interest and 
significance. Scientific, but untechnical, and 
illustrated, Each 16mo, cloth. $1.00. 


No. 1. Total Eclipses of the Sun. 
By MABEL Loomis Tobp., 


No. 2. Public Libraries in America. 
By W. I, FLETCHER, Librarian of Amherst 
College Library: 
No. 3. Stars and Telescopes. 
A Handbook of Astronomy. By Davi B. 
Topp, M.A., Pb.D., and Wrii1aM T. LYNY, 
F.R.A.S. 16mo, cloth, gilt. $1.00, 

A compendium of the astronomy of all times; the 
story of the large observatories, the great tele 
scopes, and the important work done wita them. 

No. 4. Handbook ef Arctic Discoveries. 
By Gen. A. W. Greely. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
$1.00, 

The book sets forth clearly the origin, progress, 
and extent of Arctic discoveries, confining tse! 
as far as possible to the original discoveries made 
by successful expeditions, and avoiding repetition 
of experiences over well-known ground. 
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[LONGMANS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


Messrs. LoONGMANS, GREEN, & Co , take pleasure in announcing that they have made arrangements for the editing of a series 
of English Classics, especially designed for use in secondary schools, either in accordance with the system of English study 
recommended and outlined by the National Committee of Ten, or in direct preparation for the uniform entrance requirements 
in English now adopted by the principal American colleges and universities. The series will be issued under the general 
editorship of Professor G. R. CARPENTER, of Columbia College, and will, for the school year 1895-1896, consist of the following 
works, which include, with a single unavoidable exception, all the books prescribed for the college entrance examinations in 1896, 


IRVING’S TALES OF A TRAVELLER. | SHAKSPERE’S MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
With an Introduction by Prof. BRANDER MATTHEWS, of Columbia 
College, and Explanatory Notes by the general editor of the series. 
[Ready in June.) 








| With an Introduction by Prof. F. H. Sropparp, of the University of 
| the City of New York. [Ready in August.) ; 


GEORGE ELIOT’S SILAS MARNER. /MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON MILTON. 
Edited by Prof. ROBERT HERRICK, of the University of Chicago. | Edited by J. G. CRoswELL, Esq., Head Master of the Brearley School, 
[Ready in June.) 4 | formerly Assistant Professor in Harvard University. [Ready im Au- 


SCOTT’S WOODSTOCK. | gust.) 
Edited hy Prof. Biss PERRY, of the College of New Jersey. [Ready SHAKSPERE’S A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


in July.) es , 
With an Introduction by G. P. Baker, Esq., of Harvard U ity. 

DeFOE’S HISTORY OF THE PLAGUE IN LONDON. | | Ready in August.| " eine 
Edited by Prof. G. R. CARPENTER, of Columbia College. [Ready in July.] 


WEBSTER’S FIRST BUNKER HILL ORATION, | MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, COMUS, 





AND OTHER SELECTIONS. | AND LYCIDAS. 
Edited by Prof. F. N. Scott, of the University of Michigan. [Ready Edited by Prof. W. P. TRENT, of the University of the South. [Ready 
in August.) | sn August.) . 


The Editors have been chosen for their scholarship, their literary or critical ability, or their experience in teaching, according as each seemed 
most necessary for the treatment of the work in quest‘on, The pubiishers’ aim is to provide a series of volumes moderate in price, attractive 
and serviceable in point of mechanical execution, and fit in every war for permanent use and possession. 


A Descriptive Circular of the series with specimen pages will be ready shortly and may be had on application to the publ shers. 





IN THE PRESS, 


LONGMANS’ PREPARATORY ALGEBRA. 


Designed to meet the Entrance Requirements of the Leading Universities and Colleges. By WILLIAM FREELAND, Head Master of the Harvard School, 
New York City, I2mo. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


By A. D. F. HAMLIN, A.M,, Adjunct Professor of Architecture in the School of Mines, Columbia College. With many Illustrations (College Histories 
of Art, edited by Professor J. C. VAN DYKE), Crown, 8vo, ‘ 


*,*Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. will send their Complete Catalogue of Educational Books and Works in General 
Science to any address upon request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CoO., PUBLISHERS, 15 E. 16TH ST., NEw Yorx«x. 








VERYWHERE recognized is Dr. Gildersleeve’s eminence for the past twenty 
years as an authority in Latin study. We must remind you of our issue in the 
past year of the long-desired new edition of his well-known and valued LATIN 
GRAMMAR, thoroughly revised with new and convenient adaptation to aca- 
demic use. The result of judicious collaboration of able, skilful, and practical 
scholarship has been presented in most attractive form—suited to be the stud- 
ent’s familiar companion and grammatical authority from the time he leaves his 
Latin Primer to the very end of his Latin studies—a handbook for continuous use. Its recep- 
tion by the ablest Latin instructors of every grade has been most cordial and appreciative:— 





“A student can deg¢m Latin with it and yet find it invaluable in College work.”—“A remarkable 
result of the union of accuracy and simplicity.”—‘ Had the book no other merits, its historical fea- 
ture alone would place it among the essentials of the student’s working library.”—‘ Often standing 


difficulties are cleared away for the beginner by some simple device.”—‘ The new edition satisfies 
every want. It is the one Latin Grammar which no one can afford to be without.” 


PON the world’s stirring events and changes of the past twelve months, MAURY’S 
MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY has kept a watchful eye. The Utah enabling act of 
Congress in 1894, the framing of her State Constitution in March of this year, to 
be indorsed by popular vote this fall, adds in 1895 the forty-fifth to the number of 
the United States. The location of Mount Logan, whose pre-eminence among 

about twenty-six 








North American mountains was announced last year, has been determined 
miles north-east of Mt. St. Elias, in Canada. The map of Asia, upon the struggle in whose east- 
€rn portion the world has been looking for months, presents various fresh points of interest to 
the progressive teacher,—from Korea to Baluchistan. A map of Korea and parts of Japan and 
China on an enlarged scale will be found in the 1895 edition of Maury. The map of Africa will 
show many changed boundaries and names—from Togoland to Obok, etc. 


Correspondence is invited regarding our varied list of approved text-books. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, NEW ORLEANS. 
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Potter’s Elementary Geography 
Potter’s Advanced Geography 


voiced in the report of the Committee of Fifteen. 


mark a new epoch in text- book making on this subject.” 


Elements of English Grammar 
English Grammar and Analysis 


original publication, last march, being already exhausted. 


are interested in men rather than the Philosophy of History. 


The charm of these books is that mechanicai memorizing is broken up. and the * 
pupil is trained to think and taught how to study and how to use his book. *The books 
are complete, accurate, and fully in accord with the latest ideas of eminent educators as 


SUPT. GREENWOOD, of Kansas city, says: ‘‘ The Geographies 
are not surpassed by any other series yet issued inthis country. They 


The author, Prof. Martha Buck, of the So. Ills. State Normal University, has oc- 
cupied the chair of English in that institution for over 20 years. These books are 
the outcome of practical work with more than a score of classes, and will stand the ac- 
tual test of the schoolroom. Their popularity is assured, the third edition since the 


Makers of Our Country—for Supplementary Reading 
The aim of this work 1s not to give a history of our country, but rather to awaken 
a desire to study that history. In no way can such a desire be awakened better than by 
accurate and interesting biographies of the men who had the most to do with building 
our nation. The study of such men’s careers cannot fail to be inspiring. 
MISS SARAH L. ARNOLD, Supervisor of Boston schools, says: 
‘It is just the book needed in our early study of History, when the children 


them to form ideals, and give a wholesome trend to their hero worship.” 
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The Potter Progressive Text-Book Series 


IN PRESS: 


; 

$ 

; 

Potter's » $ 
Inductive Arithmetic 
' 

; 

: 

$ 





By J. H. DUNBAR. 





|INDUCTIVE IN METHOD 


Clear, 
Concise, 
Logical 
IN STYLE, 
Note especially the treatment of Frac- 
tions, Measurements and Interest. 


ALREADY ADOPTED 
in many places 
BEFORE PUBLICATION 


Endorsed and recommended by lead- 
It will help ing educators and by practical men 
of wide business experience. 


_ The design of this series is to compass in the limits of five books the penmanship | pefore carefully examining _ this 
training necessary in our schools. The material used in the copies is sufficiently com-| pook, then introduce . 
prehensive in character to meet the future business and social needs of the writer. POTTER’S 





THE BEST— 





Sor our Educational Catalogue and Price List. 
NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


a 
; 
POTTER’S NEW GRADED REVIEW SYSTEM of PENMANSHIP | Introduce No New Arithmetic § 
; 
i] 


For a complete list of our Educational Publications, (among which are Hartigan’s Physiology, Baldwin's English and American Literature 
Bellow’s Geometry, Kellerman's Botany and Plant Analysis, McElroy'’s Etymology, Fenno's Elocution, Dillara’s Exercises in Arithmetic, etc.) Send 


JOHN E. POTTER & COMPANY 


1111-1113 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA 
se hea hee De DDD DDD DD DDD DAL AAA DADA ARAADAAA 





German. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Der Praktische Deutsche, 


With a Complete German English Vocabulary. 
By U. JOS. BEILEY. 


12mo, Cloth, 25! pages. $1.00. Introduction 
Price, 80 cents. 


Der Praktische Deutsche is arranged after the plan of Paul 
Bercy’s Le Francais Pratigue, but it is by no means a mere trans- 
lation of that book. The original plan has been preserved, but the 
exercises reconstructed and fitted to the particular needs of the 
students of German. The aim has been to provide the material 
necessary to enable the learner to cor.verse with Germans in their 
language, and to arrange it in such an order that the study will be 
pleasurable as well as profitable. 


RECENTLY PUBLISIITED: 


Des Kindes Erstes Buch, 


By WILHELM RIPPE. 


12mo, Boards, 40 Illustrations, 40 cents. 
Introduction Price, 32 cents. 


Among our German school books there is none of this kind. 
We have many grammars, also many readers, but a grammar for 
children is a comtraaicto in adjecto and the German readers for 
English speaking children are too high, too abstract. 


*.* Copies will be sent for examination when desired. Complete 
catalogue also sent on demand. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (48th St.), NEW YORK. 





Labor-Saving Text-Books. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ 


Commercial and Common 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Sound, Sensible, Practical, Up-to date. 
High in Grade—Low in Price. 


results with the least amount of labor on the part of the teacher. 
This is accomplished by a method original with this series. 
Pupils study these books with increasing interest and benefit. 
Teachers are relieved of a great amount of drudgery, thus in 
creasing the value and pleasure of their work. 


These books were written with a view to producing the best 
| 
The subjects treated by these books are : 


Book-keeping Civil Government 
| Shorthand , Political Economy 
Commercial Law Correspondence 

| Arithmetic Grammar 

| Penmanship Spelling 

| 


These books are neither experiments, imitations, nor compl 
lations. They are original works, and are in use in hundreds of 
schools, where they give entire satisfaction. 

Specimen pages and illustrated catalogue sent free to teach 
| ers and school officers. Address, 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishefs, 
| @ ROCHESTER, N.Y. ‘ CHICAGO, ILL - 
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THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE 


want our goods every year and those who have had them for many years want more of themeach season, You will find them more thoroughly displayed 
at the institutes and summer schools of the country in 1895 than ever before. We claim to publish the Best Books for Teachers in our line 
of subjects and are gradually adding to the list in a way to decidedly increase its value. Look out for important announcements in the fall. There are 
always some novelties in kindergarten material, which need only to be seen to be appreciated, The latest one is our 


NEW PROCESS CLAY FLOUR 


FOR MODELING IN THE KINDERGARTEN, THE SCHOOL AND THE STUDIO. 


This material is the best quality of artist’s clay, very finely powdered by a new process, which insures the quickest and most perfect mixing, with 
but little handling, if the instructions on each package are followed. 


The clay flour 1s packed in dust-tight boxes, each holding tive pounds, wrapped and labeled with our imprint. Price, 25 cents per box. 
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We also are selling this summer a new line of 


IMPROVED FOLDING CHAIRS 


for the kindergarten. This chair is made expressly for us from special designs, being so constructed that there is no danger that it will tip and give the 

child a fall, as often happens with some folding chairs. It can be handled very readily and as the cost is but little greater than that of the ordinary 

school chair, many kindergartners prefer it. Like the kindergarten tables it can be packed away in small compass, at a moment's notice. These chairs 

are well made and handsomely finished, the height of the seat being twelve inches from the floor. 
Speaking of new books, allow us to call your attention to 


WOODWORK IN THE COMMON SCHOOL. 


FOR PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR GRADES.—By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


~~ 
o 


rac” 4 
a 
t. This book is a manual for teachers, bridging the chasm between the kindergarten and the advanced manual training schools. It contains 
dictations, suggestions and plates for the whole course. The work is adapted to the regular schoolroom and can be conducted, if necessary, by the 
regular teacher. It is thoroughly American in spirit and logical in development, and can be introduced at very moderate cost. It has been adopted in 
several Massachusetts cities and is in process of adoption elsewhere. 
It undertakes to cover completely the lower as well us the higher grades of school work, makes drawing fundamental, and emphasizes at every 
step the importance of original work by the pupil. Woodwork in the Common School is a book that all progressive school boards will want to examine. 
ad- Price, cloth, $1.00. 
ie ELEMENTARY COLOR 
_ 
j By MILTON BRADLEY, author of *‘ Color in the Schoolroom” and ‘Color in the Kindergarten.” With an introduction by Henry Lefavour, Ph.D. 
ily g y ; , R 
Professor of Physics, Wiliams College. 
this This book, recently published, has received the high commendation of leading teachers and art professors throughout this country. 
? It sets forth the best methods of color instruction in our public schools and first considers: The Theory of Color, then Color Definitions, Practical 
a S Experiments Illustrating the Theory of Color, a chapter on Color Teaching in the Schoolroom, foilowed by a brief outline of a Color Course 
pte of Instruction. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 
re MAKE UP YOUR MIND 
en 


to take the KINDERGARTEN NEws during the coming school year. You want to keep in touch with the kindergarten world, no matter what your own 
grade is, It isnot only fu'l of matter of value to those especially devoted to the kindergarten work, but succeeds in what is apparently its object— 
attracting the notice of thoughtful people. Those who are not already converted to the belief in this radical change in the training of children will 
read the magazine with profit and speedily range themselves on the side of the believers. It must be a great help to the workers to have so fine and 
able a support and to be able to put themselves in touch with others of like aim with themselves, The price 1s only 59 cents a year. 


NEW YORK CITY. MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
International Education WORKS IN LITERATURE 
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E : . . 
dited by WM T HARRIS, AM., LL.D, Series For Instructors, Students, and Readers. 
United States Commissioner of Education, ° 
4 VOL. PRICE. 
1. The Philosophy of Education. By Jowann Friepricu Rosen- IRVING’S WORKS. 
KRANZ. Translated from the German by ANNA C. BRACKETT. - - $1.50 
2. A History of Education. By Prof. F.V.N. Pater, - - - 1.80 | Students’ edition, Prepared for the use of classes in English Literature and 
3%. The Rise and Early Constitution of Universities. By S. S. for reading circles, and with special reference to the requirements of the 
Lavrig, LL.D. . ° . . : * ‘ ~ 4 1.50 colleges for matriculation examinations in English literature. The only 
4. The Ventilation and Warming of School Buildings. By authorized issues; containing the complete revised text. Large ramo, 
GILBERT B. Morrison, Kansas City High School. e ‘ . - 1.0 handsomely printed in a clear readable type, cloth extra, each $1.00, 
, 5. The Education of Man. By Frirpricn FROEBEL. Translated from |1.-TALES OF A TRAVELER. Edited with Notes by Wituiam Lyon 
the German by W. N. HaILMANN, PH.D. . . ‘. ‘ . ° 1.50 | PHELPs, A. M., (Harvard), Ph.D. (Yale), Instructor in English Literature at Yale. 
e 6 Elementary Psychology and Education. By Dr. Josepn BaLp- | JI.—THE ALHAMBRA. Edited by Axruur Marvin, B. A., (Yale). Instruc- 
‘ win, A.M., LL.D. . e ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 1.50 | tor in English Literature, Hopkin’s Grammar School, New Haven, Conn. 
7. The Senses and the Will, By W. Preyer, Professor of Physiol- | III.—THE SKETCH-BOOK. Edited by W. L. Puetrs. 
ogy in Jena. Translated from the German by H. W. Brown, ° ° 1.54 n 
8. Memory. By Davi Kay, F.R.G.S. ° ‘ ° ° : - 1.50] AMERICAN LITERATURE, 1607-1885. . 
% The Development of the Intellect. By W. Preyer, Translated : ; 
by 11. W. Browy, . ‘ : : » ‘ ° : ‘ - 150] By Cas, F, Richarpson, Professor of Literature in Dartmouth College. 2 
10. How to Study Geography. By Fraycis W. Parker. . : - 1.50} vols.. 8VO, Pp. XX., 535) 456, $6.00. College edition, 2 vols, in one, 8vo, half 
e best ll. Education in the United States. By Ricnarp G. Boone. . - 150} leather, $3.50. 
acher. 12. European Schools. By L. R. KLeum, Ph.D. Fully illustrated. . 20 | Partl.—The Development of American Thought. 
achel, 13. Practical Hints for the Teachers. By Grorce How1anp. . 1,09 | Part II.—(Completing the work.) American Poetry and Fiction. 
series. 4. Pestalezzi: His Life and Work. By Rocer Dk Guimps. Translated | ° “A book that ts a credit to the writer and to the nation, and which has a grand 
a by J. RusseLt, B.A. Intro..uction by Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A. ‘ . 1,59 | future.”—Hartford Post. 
enent. 1. School Supervision. By J. L. Pickarp, LL.D. 


° ° ° ° 1,00 
us in- 16. Higher Education of Women in Europe. By HELENE Lance. A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
ranslated by L. R. KLumm, DD. . . ° ° ° . 1.00 . P 
i. Eaanys on Educational Reformers. By Rosenr Hxnexr Quice. 1.0 | FYORS EAUich Towel in the time of Shakespeare,” ic, ete, ho be come 
5. ext-Boo n Paycholegy. By Jonann FrRiepRICH HERBART. : ; * (Gail : 
Translated from the original German by MarcareT K. SMITH. . . 1.00 | P ~— eager = ee ee ae oe on tie » 
19. Pavchology applied to the Art of Teaching. By Josepn Bap- te antioniana ta photaarerune. $350. (low ready) PP- » 545. t 
seaming ke . : ‘ 1.50 | Parts IL., IL1.—In preparation. ) 


“ ; ‘ . ; . ; ‘ 
| so Mantle $ or, Treatise on Education. By Wa. sal io | ..*We may say, without contradiction, that the marvelous story of our liter- 


21 . : | ature in its vital connection with the origin and growth of the English people 
- The Moral Instruction of Children, By FeLrx ADLER. - 1.50 | bas never been treated with a greater union of conscientious research, minute 

2. English Education in the Elementary and Secondary Schools. scholarship, pleasantoess of humor, picturesqueness of style, and sympathetic 

By Isaac SHARPLESS, Sc.D., LL.D. . ; . . . ‘ . 1.09 , iatimacy.”—London Daily Chronicle. 
3. Education from a National Standpoint. By ALFRED Fourtter, 1.50 | 
24. Begeat, Development in the Child. By W. Preyer. Translated A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
y H. W. Brown. . ‘ . : . . ° = . 2 ‘ . . . 

mpi 3. : By Moses Corr Tyier, Professor of American History and Literature in Cor- 
ompi- 4 + the tag and a! 5 a B. A. HINSDALE. . - mi ooh "Vale L. aad’ ii -The Colonial Time, 26y-s745, Agowam edition, 
ads of n . c ucation. By Susan E. aad PA ° . : - 150 Vols, I. and II, bound together, cloth, $3.00. y 

, systematic Science Teaching. By Fpwanp G. Howe. ° > 18 “In its historic completeness, in its studious mastery of the subject, in its dilt- 

S The Education of the Greek People. By THomas Davipsox. , 1.50 aout Eovetion 4 qmatie, in Pr} Sees of Taswaties aad ay one a eeateey 

2% Evol sl 5 and finished style, it may confidently expected to fu our idea of such a his- 
reach By « me ra te omen — as Massachusetts, 1.59 ‘Ory: and a place hitherto Le ye will | ocounted Lf it beyond the danger of 

° ° “ J Pe r orid. 
30. Freebel’s Pedagogics of the Kindergarten. By Joseruixe Cie SESENTESS ESE GREE FENES CO Somme aint 
3. . ° . ° ° ° ° ° ‘ ‘ . 1.50 
fs ehene vo rennenanae G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
e . 





: D.APPLETON& CO,, Publishers, NewYork, Boston, Chicago. 27 west 234 Street, . ‘ NEW YORK. 
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WILLIAM J. ROLFE CHARLTON T. LEWIS 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHER is always interested in the best text-books. They help 
A him and they help his students. It is to his advantage to keep in touch with 
the publishers and to know what they are doing. It is surprising how much information 
about text-books may be obtained through the use of a postal card. Consider, for 
instance, the ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL BOOks of Messrs. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, which any teacher may have for the asking. This catalogue 
is not merely a long, dry list of titles and prices. It contains over thirty portraits o| 
noted scholars whose works it describes. Illustrations of more than one hundred and 
fifty text-books on all subjects are shown in one form or another. It describes nearly 
five hundred text-books, books of reference, and books for teachers. Among these are 
seventeen important dictionaries and reference books; nearly one hundred and fifty 
books relating to English Language and Literature, including a forty-volume annotated 
edition of Shakespeare, and fifty books for Supplementary Reading; thirty standard text- 
books in History and more than seventy in Ancient Languages, together with a large 
number of text-books on other subjects. If you are not already familiar with HARPER 
& BROTHERS’ text-books, this catalogue will interest you. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
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Proposed Programs of School Studies. 


Secondary School Courses as Arranged by the Com- 


mittee of Ten. 
(Studies Classified for Comparison.) 





HISTORY AND FOREIGN 
LISH. LANGUAGES. 


| MATHEMATICS 





SCIENCE. | 





MODERN LANGUAGES. 












































First Year. Algebrd 4. } ean 3. Bistor > German 5 
| 
Physics 3. . 
Second Year Geometry 3. Botany or English 2. Gea Ay 
Zoology 3 
Astronomy ; 2 
Algebra and History 2. Germaa 4 
Third Year Geometry 4. eee logy 3. English 3. French & 
. Chemistry 3. 
Trigonoffetry ‘ 2 
Fourth Year. and Higher Preece? oF : English 4. py 
Algebra 3. Physiology rf 
uu B 19 2 
ENGLISH. 
: Latino or 
, Physical History 4. 
First Year. Algebra 4 Geography 3 English 4 Graee a 
} = 
Physics J. H P Latin or 
> , ’ Nem istory 3. - 
Second Year Geometry 3. Zona OF English 3. Graee o 
Latin or 
Algebra and | Astronomy and History 4. ~ 
Third Year. os 4 Meteorology 3. English 5. Gormas a 
; Chemistry 3. 
Trigonometry Aca Latin or 
Fourth Year and Higher ike postorz S German or 
| Algebra 3. Physiology 3. 
| 
| uu 8 » 18 











Elementary School Courses as Proposed by the Com. 
mittee of Fifteen.+ 


(Sub-committee on the Correlation of Studies.) 





Branches.| Yr.1 | Yr,2 | Yr.3 


Lo 
Reading... | 10 lessons a wk. 





} Yr. 4 | V2.8 | Yr.6 | Yr.7 Yr.8 














5 lessons a week 
Writing... | 10 lessons a wk, 5 lessons awt | 3 lessons a w'k f x 
mane ™ | jo lessons a week | | 
— - | Oral, with composition lessons | anaes Sek 
Latin. ..... | ae 5 lea 
Arithmetic | —— bapshnen | 5 lessons a week with text-book rie 
Algebra... | 5 lessons a w’k 





| Oral, 60 min- *; lessons a week with | : seal 
: |} 3 lessons a w’k 


Geograp hy | 





























Gs erinainade utes a week ___—itext book > - 
Natural } asics 
Science Sixty minutes a week 
+Hygiene. 
U. S. His- | |5lessonsa| _ 
tory its a ia < week 
U. S. Con- | | *5 
stitution Por a i —- = __ | les, 
General TRCN IOS a ‘ 
History | Oral, sixty minutes a week _ 
Physical | iid ite 
Culture | Sixty minutes a week 
Vocal | Sixty minutes a week, 
Music } : divided into 4 lessons 
Drawing... | Sixty minutes a week 
Manual — 7 | 
Training or | | One-half day 
Sewing | each 
+Cookery | ie 
No. of 20+7 | 20+7 | 20+5 | 24+5 | 27+5 | 27+5 | 23+6 | 23+6 
ye ssons | aily | daily | daily | daily | daily daily | daily | daily 
esi exers. | exers. | exers. | exers. | exers. | exers. | exers. | exers, 
Total | 3 ; 
Hours of 12 | 12 | 1134 13 1644 1644 | 17% | 174 





Recitations 








Length of 
Recitations 





| 15 min. 15 min. | zomin. | 20 min. | 25 min. | 25 min. | 30 Min, | 30min, 





*Begins in the second half year. 


+ The figures indicate the number of periods per week to be given to the different subjects. 





Educational Co-operation. 


The cry has been raised in some quarters that the 
elementary school curriculum has been encumbered 
with too many studies, and advocacy of a return to the 
simplicity of the old “tbree R's” school is not wanting 
in popular favor. Every recommendation of an enrich- 
ment of the course of study is regarded with suspicion. 
Many a superintendent who set out to increase the 
school children’s opportunities for educational growth 
has found himself attacked as a faddist or innovation 
crank, and often was confronted with open rebellion 
from a number of teachers claiming that there were 
already too many subjects imposed on their pupils and 
that it was simply impossible to find time for any more, 
lf he was firm in his determination to enforce his de- 
mands he became for a time the butt of platform and 
newspaper criticism. 

A case of this kind that has recently come to the 
notice of THe JouRNAL is that of Supt. A. W. Rankin, 
Superior, Wis. One ofthe shots directed at him was the 
address which was printed in the issue of May 25 (page 
570). That address makes profitable reading, as it gives 
in pointed and strong language the principal arguments 
that the ultra-conservative friends of the schools bring 
against the enrichment of the courses of study. 

What shall be done to meet thé objections that block 
the way’? The most practical way would seem to be (1) 
to promote the study of pedagogy among the teachers. 
The principals might be invited to meet the superin 
tendent at the beginning of the school year to discuss a 


plan of holding in each school weekly conferences with 
the teachers. This having been decided upon, a sys- 
tematic course of study in pedagogics could then be 
laid out, selecting EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS as a 
text-book, it being the only periodical specially adapted 
for this purpose. Once a month a general teachers’ 
meeting should be held under the leadership of the 
superintendent. At this meeting two or three of the 
subjects studied during the month ‘might be assigned 
for general discussion. (Supt. Sutton, of Houston, 
Texas, has achieved splendid success with this plan.) 
All difficulties that the teachers may have found in 
complying with the official course of study can then be 
discussed in a proper, professional manner, referring to 
the fundamental laws of pedagogics. 

(2) To organize a parents’ association or general edu- 
cational society. The plan has been frequently dis- 
cussed in THE JOURNAL. In Brookline, Mass., such an 
association has been formed, and there is no doubt that 
it will prove a most effectual agent in promoting the 
educational interests cf that town. The constitution 
adopted by that association will be printed in THE 
JourNAL for July 13. 

The possibilities of such a plan as here briefly out- 
lined will be at once apparent. Organize the teachers 
for the study and discussion of pedagogics! Organize 
the parents to take an intelligent interest in the edu- 
cational affairs of the schools! The result will be3 
barmony of forces that will work wonders. It means 
greater happiness for the superintendent, the principals, 
the teachers, the parents, and, above all, for those for 
whose welfare all efforts are united—for the children. 
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The Aim, Means, and Method. 


Let us suppose a teacher before his pupils for the 
first. time, the first hour, the first minutes of that hour, 
and that he has thought somewhat beyond the lesson- 
hearing, beyond the keeping in order and the maintain- 
ing of silence, and that he asks himself, What is to be 
my Aim? in sincerity and earnestness. We can sup- 
pose a captain of one of the great ocean steamers on 
the bridge as the vessel glides out of the dock. We 
know he will have one aim then and all the days his 
journey lasts. It will not be to supply the passengers 
with food or amusement—those are incidentals—his 
aim will be the same it the food is gone and amusement 
be impossible. In like manner, the aim of the teacher 
will be the same, whether there be few pupils or many, 
whether they be young or old, rich or poor, well trained 
at home or blasted already with bad habits. 

The Great Teacher utters the true aim in the words, 
“ Seek ye first the kingdom of God.” This may seem 
to make religion the business of the school and the aim 
of the teacher; but that is to put a narrow construc- 
tion on the words of the divine speaker. We pray 
“Thy Kingdom come” and mean that we desire all 
human acts to be as they would be if man observed 
God’s laws. 

Observation of the world discloses to a thoughtful 
human being that there exists a right, a normal, a fit- 
ting, a best, a predestined best way, in which things 
sh ould be done; the noblest element in man prompts him 
to try to attain this; the animal element prefers its grati- 
fication. It is the effort of the former to cause the ex- 
istence of a kingdom that accords with its ideals. 

Looking over his school then as it is assembled be- 
fore him the first minutes of the first day, the dominant 
thought that will arise in the mind of the teacher is 
this: Iam able to influence the destiny of these chil- 
dren; I can show them it is possible for them to live 
under the dominion of the highest laws and thus attain 
a measure and kind of happiness impossible in any 
other way ; I can impress on them, whether happier or 
not, that such living is the fit way of living; I can 
teach them that the Creator planned them for such liv- 
ing, and that in living so they achieve results attainable 
only when things are employed in accordance with 
these deeper purposes. 

It is plain there are two great schools of educators. 
The aim of one is to enable the pupil to read and com- 
pute in the briefest time possible—looking only to life 
purposes. The Chinese and Japanese now, as did the 
Greeks and Romans in ancient days, make this the aim. 
A large number, a large majority, in America make this 
the aim. But since the utterance of the words, ‘“ Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God” there have been those 
that have seen in them a condensed statement of the 
aim of all proper teaching. This class stands over 
against the utilitarian class, is smaller in numbers, but 


-is the influential class to-day in the educational 


tanks. 

It is probably about forty years since it was an- 
nounced asa plank in the high educational platform 
that even for the public school, supported by public tax, 
“The aim must be character.” This is not generally 
admitted, the aim mainly is to obtain as high a per cent. 
as possible in arithmetic, grammar, reading, and spell- 
ing. Not but that there are many thoughtful men and 
women who perceive that something else besides these 
must really be the main object ; nor are utterances and 
Warnings wanting. But the teacher is sought because 
he possesses knowledge of the subjects aforesaid, and 
his work 1s valued on the assumption that this knowedge 
has been imparted. 

THE MEANS. 

With character as the aim, what shall be the means ? 
Aiming at this the teacher sees he must make it his ob- 
ject to bring the pupil to know and observe the laws of 
his Creator—he turns to things his Creator has made ; 
hence other subjects besides reading and figures have 
been brought into the school curriculum. There is a 
reason why during the past forty years mental arithme- 
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tic, drawing, history, botany, nature study, physiology, 
physics, chemistry, literature, physical culture, notable 
events, manual training, and music have been added. 
Six of these subjects are from the world of Nature. 

It is a curious thing that Mr. Page in his remarkable 
book on the Theory and Practice of Teaching when he 
counsels the teacher to “ wake up inind” proposes an 
object from the natural world and gives an ear of corn 
as an example. The mind-awakening object, from what- 
ever source drawn, is a character-building object. It is 
one of our inheritances of medieval times that knowl- 
edge was made to take a very low place in the element- 
ary school and the processes of expression made to oc- 
cupy a high one. The teaching of reading and figures 
was once made a mystery—the teacher’s mystery. Just 
as a youth was taken by a tanner, for example, to learn 
the “art and mystery” of tanning, so the teacher took 
the pupil to teach him the art and mystery of letters 
and figures. 

The pupil is sent to school because a systematic pro- 
cedure will be employed there in imparting knowledge, 
a task already begun by his parents. They have tried 
to give him knowledge concerning three subjects : 


Humanity. —Self.—Bodily care, politeness, mind cul- 
ture, happiness, usefulness. Others.—Their doings and 
sayings, obligations to, courtesies to, their relations to 
him, etc. . 

Nature—Plants, animals, earth, minerals, the heavens, 
chemistry, physics. 

Divinity.—The evident power, wisdom, kindness, sym- 
pathy of the Creator. 

As he has gained some facts and apprehensions con- 
cerning these departments, he has been supplied with 
language to express himself. The great end of the 
school is a further, a properly graded knowledge of 
these three subjects named above—with arithmetic, 
language, .and numbers to express it. Unfortunately 
reading and figures have usurped more than their right- 
ful place ; this being abnormal the rod came to be 
freely used : the rod was the measure of the departure 
from the right course. 

The Great Teacher’s way has been set aside and de- 
clared wrong. Asan example of the class who make some- 
thing else besides character the end, take the utterance 
of Whitelaw Reid in 1870: “Teach but few things, but 
teach them so they will be known ; banish even science 
and drawing and give the child what will be essential 
for the practical business of life.” This seemed to 
many at the time to have the ring of solid wisdom in it, 
but it was not followed. The best teachers would say, 
“Teach many but always appropriate things.” If we 
must have poor teachers, if the child must be wrongly 
handled, then few things of course. If the words of 
Jesus-are to be ignored, if the end is the power to use 
words and figures, then Mr. Reid and all who call for 
“few things” and “thorough” drilling are right. Op- 
posed to him is a class that feels that the first thing for 
the child must be a study of the world in which he finds 
himself. jhe kingdom the child is to first seek lies in 
the nature around and within him, and the track of the 
child will be from nature up to nature’s God. 

The change indicated in the above enumeration of 
studies now pursued in school has not been dictated by 
fancy. The addition has been made because it has been 
perceived that such knowledge may lead the pupil to 
become a citizen of the kingdom of the Creator. 

THE METHOD. 

Character being the aim, the study of nature, of 
huranity, and the Creator as disclosed in both being 
the means, the question will be as to the method. 
While all thinking teachers will agree as to the subjects 
given above, they will object that the last subject brings 
religion into the public school. It is not religion, but 
reason, that recognizes the fact of law in Nature ; the 
existence of an underlying and ever-resident force that 
keeps all things in operation ; an ever Provider who has 
planned for existence and happiness ; a sympathizer 
who has implanted a care for the helpless ; a beautifier 
who has clothed the earth with a delightful appear- 
ance. 
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To aim at character is to have the pupil see the phil- 
osophy of the world—the world without and the world 
within. Characterless persons live unphilosophically. 
The lesson referred to in Mr. Page’s book is a lesson in 
philosophy. Character has reference to the mental at- 
titude before the problems of our surroundings. ‘“ The 
heavens declare the glory of God,” was the utterance 
of a man of clear philosophy of character. 

The study of natural phenomena and of humanitarian 
phenomena is indispensable to form character. Hence 
we see why, when the aim of the school is character, 
that it was imperative that additions be made to the 
3 R’s that so many once thought quite the thing for the 
children of the elementary school. 

Jesus used theterm “ the Kingdom of Heaven” in no 
narrow sense. One who thoughtfully reads his teach- 
ings cannot but be impressed by his method. He em- 
ploys the subjects of Nature and Humanity continually 
and attempted “to wake up mind,” as Mr. Page would 
say, to put a philosophy under the fact; to see an under- 
lying meaning, as others would say. 

“‘ Behold the fowls of the air” is said to demand rec- 
ognition of the fact that there is a plan in the universe. 
“ Consider the lilies of the field” is said to arrest the eye 
to the boundless beauty inthem. That “parents give 
good things to their children” is cited to prove that the 
Parent of Parents must have the same feeling towards 
us. That “good trees bring forth good fruit” is a re- 
minder that goodness comes from the heart and not 
from the will. That “the wise man builds his house on 
a rock”’ teaches the need of thoughtfulness. The lesson 
from the “ sower who went forth to sow” teaches the 
value of industry, thoughtfulness, attention, patience, 
waiting, striving against allurements and for higher 
things. “The grain of mustard seed” encourages to 
work for the future. The use of “the leaven” teaches 
to “leaven,”’ to set forces into operation, to cause 
wished-for results. The “treasure hid in the field,” 
“the pearl of great price,” teach to put aside cheap 
things and strive for the highest. The “hundred 
sheep,” the “repentant son” exemplify compassion. 
The “wedding feast” exemplifies the ever pressing 
thought of preparation, a thought that must form part 
of the pupil’s life. The “ten virgins” exemplify the 
need of preparation and waiting. The giving of “the 
talents,” the value of persevering labor. 

It is not intended to deny that these lessons have no 
religious application. They are cited to show that the 
Great Teacher drew his lessons from nature and human- 
ity and to urge the teacher to follow his example and 
to make it his aim to develop the tendency in the pupil 
to look for adaptation for wisdom and for law. This 
shows why such subjects as botany and physics are 
needful in school. They were imperatively needed 
when it was demanded of the teacher he should build 
up character. To keep alive an interest in external 
nature is one of the surest means to build character. 

There should be furnished then means for continuous 
application and occupation upon Nature and Humanity 
suited for each age and stage of development ; sym- 
metrical and orderly work should be encouraged ; perse- 
verance and courage are to be cherished ; truthfulness in 
statement and life are of the highest importance ; the 
feelings will be enlisted to make a supreme effort daily 
to do the best possible. 

The method of teaching reading was once wholly op- 
posed to all character-building. “See the cat and the 
rat’ and other conundrums were put before the child. 
Now an object from nature is presented, as an orange. 
The desire to express exists in him and he writes or 
says, “I have an orange.” ‘ The orange is yellow ;”’ 
he makes and declares other discoveries of his own. 
The readers put into his hand failed to disclose himself 
or his relations to his race. It is now felt that the first 
thing to be done is to introduce him to the right kind of 
stories, they must be stories that have an interest and 
meaning to the child, and disclose an underlying truth ; 
the mind is a truth-apprehending organ ; it is truth that 
forms character; right teaching puts the child in a 
proper attitude before the problem of his surroundings. 
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Religion in the Common Schools. 


By Levi SEELEY. 


There isa growing feeling among thinking men in 
America that our common schools are omitting a vital 
element in the education of the youth of the land, an 
element that has always been recognized by other civi- 
lized nations and that is carried out by all European 
school systems, with exception of France. I allude to 
religious instruction. There has always been a feeling 
that under our peculiar conditions the state “cannot be 
responsible for religious instruction and that this must 
ve left to the family and the church. The object of this 
article is to shoz7 that under certain limitations the state 
can undertake such instruction, and that, moreover, it is 
clearly its duty to do so. The conclusions have been 
reached after a careful study of the German schools, 
though it will readily be recognized that this is no at- 
tempt to introduce the German plan of religious instruc- 
tion. The plan suggested is, I believe, quite in accord 
with American institutions, wholly practicable, and 
when brought to the attention of the people, would meet 
with popular favor. 














author of "Grube Method of Teaching Arithmetic,” 
**Grube Idea in Primary Arithmetic,” etc. 


LEVI SEELEY, 


The corner-stone of the German course of study in 
the common schools is religion. More hours a week 
are given to it (five to six throughout the course) than 
to any other subject excepting German, which however 
includes reading, writing, spelling, and grammar corre- 
lated. From the first the main purpose of the schools was 
declared to be “to train the youth to be God-fearing 
citizens.” Every educator in Germany recognizes the 
importance of religious instruction in the schools, and 
even those political parties that demand the removal ot 
the influence of the church from the schools, do not for 
a moment think of throwing religion out of them. Some 
persons would lessen the number of hours and others 
would change the character of the instruction. 

Prof. Paulsen, of Berlin, would do away with the con- 
fessional character of the instruction, leaving that to the 
church and home, and retain the historical and literary 
treatment of the Bible and of the development of the 
church. The teachers generally would leave the instruc- 
tion as it is, but would have the relations of the church, 
or rather its'authority over religious instruction in the 
schools done away with, not because of the religious 
question but because the pastors are not pedagogically 
trained men. * The value of religious instruction and 
its necessity are everywhere recognized, and it is not 
probable that any material change will take place 10 
Germany for a long time to come. 





* In a great many cases the pastor is local schoo! inspector. All of the 


pedagogical training required of him is a six weeks" course 
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The instruction in the Evangelical schools is given by 
the regular teachers, that of the Catholic schools some- 
times by priests, who receive no pay from the state, 
while in the higher schools the religious instruction is 
given by special theologically trained teachers. 

The fact that the church is the mother of the schools 
historically, having long had them under her charge, that 
church and state are united, that the people are nearly 
all included in the two general religious bodies Catholic 
and Evangelistic, that all schools are confessional on 
these two lines,makes the problem of religion in the 
schools in Germany a vastly different one from that of 
America, The absence of traditions governing the 
question, the division of the Evangelical church into 
many sects, the utter severance of church and state in 
the latter country, make the problem very difficult to 
solve. And yet its solution is of the utmost interest to 
thoughtful educators and weil-wishers of the nation. 

We are therefore brought face to face with the follow- 
ing questions: t. Is religious instruction a necessary 
partofeducation? 2. Are the American youth properly 
receiving such instruction? 3. If not, ought the state 
to undertake it? 4. How shall it be done under the 
peculiar existing conditions ? Taking up these questions 
in order let us discuss : 


I. IS RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION A NECESSARY PART OF 
EDUCATION? 

All educators agree in answering this question affirm- 
atively. The aim of education is to form character and 
there can be no well-rounded character where the reli- 
gious side has been neglected. The hand, the head, and 
the heart as well must be cultivated. Where the first 
two alone are developed, the best and most important 
part of our being remains, that which has to do not 
alone with our immortal welfare, but also with every 
side of life here amon our neighbors and our feilow- 
men. Every human being possesses the religious in- 
stinct, whether it be the savage with his misty notions 
of the Great Spirit and the happy hunting grounds, or 
the most civilized and intelligent Christian, enlightened 
by revelation. The longing for something higher, for 
something beyond the sphere of this life’s activities, for 
something that comforts and sustains in this life and 
affords hope for the future, is inherent in every human 
breast. Therefore there can be no proper development 
of the child in which his religious side is omitted. 

The teacher must see in each child the future man, 
and no teacher can conceive of a perfect ideal man, 
largely his own creation, whose heart powers, whose re- 
ligious character, have not also been developed with all 
of his other powers. It is not sufficient to train the 
child for the few years of life he has to spend here, but 
he must also be prepared for that more important life 
the hope and expectation of which so largely influence 
the present. 

And so we say that religious instruction is necessary: 

a. For psychological reasons—The whole being of the 
child is not developed if the religious side is omitted, 
and without that the education is incomplete. The 
soul seeks light and it is the duty of education to unfold 
it ; from the earliest years the child seeks knowledge of 
the infinite, and the parents and teachers must open all 
fountains of truth that they possess to satisfy that long- 
ing ; during the early years while the child is in school, 
the mind is most susceptible to religious truth and there- 
fore these years must be employed in establishing and 
fixing it; *the character is not well-rounded and the 
powers of the soul developed if this vital side of educa- 
tion is neglected. 

b. For moral reasons.—The religion of Jesus is the 
best of all religions, not simply because it is a divine 
revelation, but also because it furnishes the best basis 
of morals. How then can a structure of morals be 
built without taking into account the foundation upon 
which they stand and without which they could not be 
Maintained fora moment? The young man who leaves 


* Prof. Earl Barnes thinks after much investigation that the child is 
Most orthodox from 11 to 14 years of age. After that time the period of 
unbelief begins if he is not established. 
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school without a proper sense of duty, without respect 
for the personal and property rights of his fellow-men, 
without a knowledge of right and wrong ; such a young 
man takes but little with him from the school that goes 
to make up real manhood, indeed he is quite liable to 
become a danger to society. 

It is a serious question whether the increase of pecu- 
lation and the deterioration of public morals are not a 
result of the complete secularization of the schools. 
Such would certainly be a natural result if it be found 
that there are no sufficient means of securing the 
necessary moral training, concerning which I will speak 
later on. 

c. For practical reasons —There is hardly a subject 
in the school curriculum that is not closely connected 
with religion in some phase, and the abolition of religion 
from the schools therefore, prevents the teaching of a 
great deal of truth. Take history, for example; how 
can the history of New England be taught without 
mention of the Puritans, and of what use is bare men- 
tion of the Puritans without discussion of the sublime 
religious purpose which was the mainspring of all of 
their motives and actions ; or the history of Germany 
omitting the Reformation? One can hardly take up any 
period of the history of any country without being 
compelled to discuss religious topics, or else omit the 
very vital thing of the whole matter. 

Again, take geography ; how often political divisions 
have been decided upon religious grounds; then the 
races of the earth and their religions form an important 
part of that study. Teachers may explain the religion 
of Confucius, Buddha, or Mohammed, but are not 
allowed a word to their pupils concerning the most vital 
matter of all, the religion of Jesus! 

And so it is with astronomy, with all branches of 
science, and with almost every school subject ; it is not 
only most natural and easy to awaken a reverent spirit, 
but sometimes it is unavoidable. Is it any wonder that 
Germans consider religion the corner-stone of their 
educational structure? So, for practical reasons, free- 
dom to teach religious topics would remove many ob- 
stacles needlessly placed in the way all through the 
school-work, and the wise teacher, whatever his con- 
fession or that of his pupils, would give offense to none, 
and parents of all shades of religious belief would be 
satisfied because their children were taught the whole 
truth, 


2. ARE THE AMERICAN YOUTH PROPERLY RECEIVING SUCH 
INSTRUCTION ? 

The state relegates the religious instruction to the 
family, the family largely to the church, and the church 
to the Sunday-school. It does not require a close ob- 
server to see that there is a decided disposition on the 
part of parents to leave the religious training of their 
children with the Sunday-school, just as they leave the 
secular training with the day-school. The Germans re- 
quire five hours a week of religious instruction for eight 
years, by trained teachers, attendance being regular. 
With us there is one hour of Sunday-school per week, 
with less than a half hour’s instruction, often by poor 
teachers, attendance being voluntary and generally 
irregular. As an actual fact our youth obtain a very 
meager knowledge of the Bible, no knowledge of 
Christian literature, and, unless they go to college, but 
little instruction in ethics, Thus an important part of 
the education of every man is clearly, sadly neglected. 
No man can be called well-educated who has not a 
knowledge of sacred history and literature, to say 
nothing of the doctrines of the Christian church. 

Sut this is not the whole statement of the case by any 
means. ‘The statistics of the American Sunday-school 
Union show that the total number of Sunday-school 
scholars is only about fifty per cent. of the total num- 
ber of children of school age, 5-21 years of age. Now 
it is well-known that those counted as Sunday-school 
scholars include adults belonging to the Bible classes 
and children under five years of age belonging to the 
infant class. Hence more than half of the children of 
school age do not have even the meager, irregular, un- 
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satisfactory instruction of the Sunday-school; and as 
the parents who do not send their children to the 
Sunday-school are least of all apt to teach them the 
Bible at home, we are driven to the painful conclusion 
that a large portion of the growing youth of America 
receive scarcely any religious instruction. 

Having established the position that religious instruc- 
tion is a necessary part of education, and that the 
American youth are not getting such education, we turn 
to the third question : 

3. OUGHT THE STATE TO UNDERTAKF IT? 

That the state shail undertake the religious training 
of the youth in America where state and church are 
separate, in the same sense as in Germany, where they 
are united, cannot be expected. But as such instruction 
is necessary as preparation for good citizenship, and as 
there is no other sufficient means of securing it, it seems 
clear that the state must do it. But how far shall the 
state go in the matter of religious instruction ? 

Clearly the state cannot enter the field of dogmatic 
theoiogy, nor teach any particular confession. These 
must ever in America be left to the family and the church 
in her various branches and shades of belief. But the 
history and literature of the Bible, so essential to the 
education of every individual certainly can be taught 
in the public schools without offense to any one. Then, 
too, the moral lessons taught by the Bible as nowhere 
else should form a basis of systematic moral instruction. 
Take, for example, the story of Joseph revealing him- 
self tohis brethren when they came down to Egypt to buy 
corn; there is nothing in literature which furnishes 
such an abundance of material for moral instruction. 
The crime of the brethren, repaid by the magnanimity, 
generosity, brotherly love, unselfishness, forgiveness of 
Joseph, awakening a sense of shame for their wrong 
and penitence, furnishes most forcible illustrations for 
class-room use which could not fail to bear fruit. And 
yet, because this beautiful story is found in the Bible, 
it may not be used in school for laying in the lives 
of our pupils the foundations of right thinking and 
acting. 

Then the life of Jesus and his eminent disciples of all 
ages should be studied, not for the purpose of develop- 
ing a system of faith, but to discover the good done by 
them, to furnish examples of good lives, and to learn 
the mighty influence they exerted, and the impulses 
they started to make the world better. The study of 
Jesus, Paul, St. Augustine, Bonifacius, and Luther, cer- 
tainly cannot be dangerous to the youth of any nation ; 
certainly not if Alexander, Cesar, and Napoleon, may 
be studied. These three things, therefore, should be 
taught in the schools of America under state control : 

1. The history and literature of the Bible. 

2. The moral lessons of the Bible based upon its 
abundant illustrations. 

3. The life of Jesus and his followers as an inspira- 
tion and example to the children of the present gener- 
ation. 

This would leave the confessional character of re- 
ligion still to the family and the church, and would not 
trespass upon this most sacred of rights, but would 
supplement and assist it. 

Such instruction would be welcomed by parents of all 
shades of faith, and Catholic and Protestant, Jew and 
Gentile, believer and unbeliever, would feel that the 
common school, the common ground on which all meet 
with equal rights, is doing something to train and 
educate the noblest faculties of their children. 

This brings us to the last and most difficult question 
of all, namely : 


4. HOW SHALL RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE ABOVE 
SENSE BE INTRODUCED INTO THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS? 


Let us remark at the outset in discussing this ques- 
tion that we use the term “ religious instruction ” in the 
absence of any better term, though in the narrow, strict 
sense, it will be recognized that the term is a misnomer. 
But the state must educate for citizenship and the 
above requirements are the least that can be asked of 
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the state. With the preparation thus given the family 
and church will be able to supplement the work done with 
the purely confessional side and thus the child be given 
the complete religious training so necessary to full- 
rounded character pointed out at the beginniag of this 
article. And in families that neglect all religious train. 
ing of their children at least a great deal will have been 
gained. 

How then shall religious iustruction be introduced? 
{n the first place, as most of the states have passed laws 
forbidding the use of the Bible in the public schools, 
the first step is the repeal of these laws and the express 
permission to give rcligious instruction under the above 
limitations. It is possible that the expulsion of the 
Bible from the schools has worked more serious results 
than those who demanded it had expected. Eminent 
Catholics have indicated as much. The readmission of 
it as a text-book of sacred history and literature, and of 
morals would not mean a tendency to unite state and 
church, nor a trespassing of the one upon the rights of 
the other. It would simply be the allowing of the use 
of the book for its own worth and for its value in de- 
riving the lessons to be used in the training of an im- 
portant side of the human character, the neglect of 
which is a danger to the state. It would not prevent 
the use of a St. James, a Douay, or a Revised version 
as each individual may please. The broad-minded 
teacher is not bound to any particular text-book, but 
teaches his subjects topically allowing his pupils to ob- 
tain the facts from many sources. The Bible would 
not be restored to its old place to be used as a part of 
recognized religious exercises in the school, but asa 
text-book with other text-books; thus the old objections 
to its use fall to the ground. 

The second step is the adoption by the state board 
of education of a minimum course of religious study. 
In the absence of a state board, this could be done by 
the highest school authority or by the state legislature. 
All of the schools of the state should be required to con- 
form to this minimum course ir religion the same as in 
other subjects, but each individual locality would be at 
liberty to enlarge and extend the course according to 
its ability and inclination. 

This course should include for the primary grades 
stories from the Bible; for the intermediate grades 
continuation of the stories with introduction to the 
history and literature suitable to the capacity of the 
pupils; and for the grammar grades Bible history and 
literature, with a study of the great characters of the 
Christian world. The moral lessons to be derived from 
this rich material are never to be lost sight of, but are 
to be practically applied wherever possible. A map of 
Palestine is essential for every school and should be 
freely used in connection with the instruction. Two 
full hours a week should be given to this subject. In 
our already over-crowded courses of study this may 
seem difficult; but if the subject is as important as we 
believe it to be, a place must be found for it. It will 
be found, however, that the material furnished in re- 
ligious instruction supplements many other subjects so 
that the number of hours now devoted to them can be 
shortened without loss in general results, and, indeed, 
even without loss to these subjects themselves. For 
example, the reproduction of the stories from the Bible, 
supplements language ; the study of Bible history and 
literature supplements history, literature, and reading ; 
the study of Palestine, Paul’s journeys, the spread o! 
Christianity supplements geography. Therefure reli- 
gious study can be introduced with no loss to any sub- 
ject now taught, but with an immense gain to the course 
of study, and a vast enrichment of the fund of knowl- 
edge with which our pupils are sent out into the world. 

Finally, every opportunity should be used to inform 
the people of the purpose of the proposed religious 1n- 
struction in the schools. The people of America are 
jealous of their religious freedom and anything that 
looks like trespassing upon it is regarded with suspicion. 
But, if they are made to see that this is no attempt 10 
that direction, on the contrary, that it only makes their 
religious rights securer in that it makes their children 
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intelligent concerning them; if they learn that this 
seeks to form a sound basis of morals, and prepares the 
way for them and their church to introduce into the 
hearts and lives of their children their own peculiar 
tenets ; in a word, if they are convinced that this move- 
ment seeks the best good of their children, they will be 
found, and can only be found on the side of religious 
instruction in the common schools. Without the con- 
sent and active support of the parents no law can avail, 
and there can be but one result and that is failure. 
Therefore by pen and voice all friends of education 
should seek to prepare the citizens of our country for 
this reform, which is of so great moment, not alone 
for our schools, but also for our youth who are to be 
the future parents, citizens, and rulers of our land. 
New York, N. Y., June, 1895. 
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Col. Parker’s on Concentration. 
By Cuas. De GaRmo,* 

We have Col. Parker’s inspiring volume of 491 
pages on the Theory of Concentration——perhaps the most 
thoroughgoing and extensive work ever written upon 
this subject. Although Colonel Parker makes no claim 
of being a Herbartian, his theory of concentration re- 
minds us strongly of Ziller’s in its purpose of unifying 
all knowledge. The principle on which this is to be 
effected, however, is totally different from Ziller’s. 
Like the Herbartians, he takes the strongest grounds, 
against the idea of formal discipline, especially when 
sought through form studies alone, such as language, 
grammar, and mathematics. Actual, concrete knowl- 





Col. F. W. PARKER, Principal Cook Co. Normal School, author ** Talks 
on Pedagogics,” and ** Talk on Teaching,” etc. 
edge of the same sort that has constituted the ante- 
school experience of the child, shall be the material 
through which all form is to be taught. In the center 
stands the child surrounded by evergy working through 
matter, This matter is studied under the following 
heads: minerology, geology, geography, astronomy, 
metereology, botany, zoology, anthropology, ethnology, 
history. This is a hierarchy of sciences, and each is to 
be taught in its relations toits fellows. Universal /aw is 
to be the principle of unification of knowledge in the 
mind of the child. Next, we have the modes of atten- 
tion called observing, reading, hearing-language. Then 


* From “‘ Herbart and the Herbartians.” By Chas. De Garmo, Ph.D.., 


President of Swarthmore College, Pa. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1895. 
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come the modes of expression called gesture, writing, 
speech, drawing, painting, modeling, making, music 
Lastly, we have the modes of Judgment—called form 
and number. Through the expression of concrete re- 
lated knowledge (chiefly of the natural world, it would 





From Harper's Weekly. Copyright, 1894, by 
Harper & Brothers. 


CHARLES DE GARMO, President Swarthmore College. 


seem) we are to develop all needed skill in the use of 
forms. Formal studies as such should not be taught, 
for this is an inversion of nature and a perversion of 
every sound educational theory. No group of subjects 
such as history and literature on the one hand, or nat- 
ural science on the other, is to form the core about 
which the other subjects shall be concentrated and to 
whose principle of development the others shall be sub- 
ordinated ; but every subject shall have equal validity 
with every other, except that ¢hought shall precede ex- 
pression, the principle of unification or concentration 
being the rational, philosophical relation that exists by 
nature among the various departments of human knowl- 
edge. The following citation from pp. 27-8 illustrates 
this natural coérdination: “The first definition of 
geography that | give is this: Geography is the knowl- 
edge or science of the present appearance of the earth's 
surface. This definition premises that there have been 
countless other appearances in past 2ons, that constant 
changes have been going on in the crust of the earth, 
and that changes will be continuously made in the fu- 
ture. The present appearanee of the earth’s surface is 
the result, or present effect, of countless changes in the 
earth’s crust. Gevlogists teach us that the earth's 
creation is going on to-day in precisely the same way 
and by the same causes as it has been going on for 
countless ages. To know geography is to know the 
present appearance cf the earth’s surface. This defini- 
tion gives geography a place as a branch of study and 
shows its relation to other studies. Any definition more 
comprehensive than this would include other subjects. 
Thus the study of the surface of the earth is a study by 
itself, excluding by its definition all other branches,”’ 

Concentration based on the philosophic unity of all 
knowledge is a distinctly American contribution to the 
theory of education. 

* * * * * * * ak * 
LIMITATIONS OF THE SCHEME, 

Fascinating as Col. Parker’s scheme of concentration 
may appear at first sight, it involves two chief difficul- 
ties, one physical and the other psychical, together with 
any number of undesirable tendencies. The two great 
difficulties involved arise from the fact that to make the 
philosophical unity of knowledge the principle of con- 
centration it is necessary to have an adult philosopher 
to teach and an infant philosopher io learn. It isa 
physical (and economic) impossibility to prepare two 
hundred thousand philosophers, more or less, to do the 
teaching ; and it is a psychical impossibility to produce 
any infant philosophers to do the learning. Simple as- 
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sociations of facts children can make, but they can see 
no far-reaching unifying principles. ‘To make them ap- 
pear to do so leads to worse formalism than any we seek 
to avoid. 

Among the undesirable tendencies of this plan the 
following may be mentioned. 

(1) There seems an undue emphasis upon the mater- 
ial facts of knowledge, and a corresponding neglect of 
the culture side. The topics in which inherent thought 
is to be developed are mineralogy, geology, geography, 
astronomy, meteorology, biology, zoology, anthropol- 
ogy, and history. How different from this is Ziller’s 
emphasis of the culture subjects, history, literature, 
and religion, which in his view are so important for the 
spiritual and moral development of man that they are 
worthy to be the core of study to which all form and 
nature study should be subordinated. The savage, 
even, learns much of nature, but his savagery exists 
because he knows so litt!e of man and his institutions. 





CHRISTIAN UFER, Altenberg, Saxony. 
Author of ‘* Vorschule der Padagogik Herbarts.” 


The history of the world indicates that civilization has 
been possible without natural science, but that it can- 
not exist without culture knowledge. Were we forced, 
therefore, to abandon, either in elementary education, 
we should keep the culture and let the science go. For 
this reason a scheme of concentration that appears to 
lay such heavy stress upon the facts of the material 
world is open to serious objection. 

(2) Another practical difficulty at once arises when 
the attempt is made to teach all modes of expression, 
such as writing, speech, drawing, painting, modeling, 
and making, incidentally, as the natural method of ex- 
pressing the inherent thought gained in the knowledge 
subjects. Such modes of expression as arise naturally 
and inevitably in expressing thought may perhaps be 
left to incidental care, but those that occasion great 
mechanical and mental difficulties, like writing, drawing, 
spelling, etc., are in most cases likely to be neglected 
if taught incidentally. In the long run and with the 
majority of teachers, what is incidental comes to be re- 
garded as unimportant, and suffers a corresponding 
neglect. 

(3) A philosephical unity of knowledge as a basis 
for concentration leads inevitably to an emphasis of 
the /ogica/ at the expense of the psychological principle 
of sequence. It is only after the separate sciences are 
well developed individually that their philosophical 
interrelations are clearly perceived. In making these 
late-seen interrelations the basis of concentration the 
natural tendency would be to make the various sciences 
take the direction and sequence of topics indicated by 
their development as logically completed wholes. The 
apperception of the child is not scientific, however, 
but depends upon the limits and tendencies fixed by 
environment, experience, and childish tastes and fan- 
cies. The sequence of topics in knowledge must, there- 
fore, be psychological before it is logical. 
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Dorpfeld’s Concentration Rules. 


(Translated for THE JoURNAL frcm Chr. Ufer’s ‘‘ Vorschule der Pada. 
gogik Herbarts.”) 

Concentration is, as Stoy says, “a term which peda- 
gogical shallowness has seized.” There are those who 
say that it is the object of the school to teach the pupil 
to read, write, and cipher, and that hence it must con- 
centrate its efforts to this end. Indispensable as 
these (the three R’s) are it certainly is wrong to lay the 
main stress upon them. Our public school is to be an 
educative school, not merely a school of. reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. 

But those also who place the greatest emphasis 
upon the study of things often show that they have 
a wrong conception of the term concentration. Many 
of them hold to cite only one instance, that be- 


side the accomplishments necessary for practical 
life, the main study in school should be religion, 
and that for this reason but little, if any, atten- 


tion should be given to other branches. This is, to use 
Stoy’s happy expression, “surgical pedagogy,” which 
seeks salvation in the partial or total amputation of in- 
dividual branches of study, but forgets that it develops 
but one single side of the sphere of thought. No mat- 
ter how much effort may be expended in this direction 
it means simply the same as if one would “ compensate 
a cripple for the loss of one limb, by doubling the 
length of the other,’ as Dorpfeid puts it. 

The principle of concentration advocated by the 
sturdy Rhenish schoolman, Dirpfeld, makes also the cul- 
ture studies the center of all instruction. He demancs;— 

1. Normality of the curriculum (full number of 
branches, etc.). 

2. Every department of study must form a unified whole, 
i. é. in a composite department (in religion, for in- 
stance) the various branches (Bible history, catechism, 
hymns, etc.) must be connected in one unified course. 

3. Correlation of all departments of study in teaching, ac- 
cording to their nature 

(a) of object—and language—studies, 

(4) of object and form studies, 

(c) of the branches of object studies among ore an- 
other. 

4. Central position of religious instruction,—in the ser- 
vice of disposition, cuiture, and character formation. 

It is true there is here no mention of the “cu/ture 
epochs.” But Dorpfeld has pointed out that this de- 
mand, “as a concept, does not belong in the series of 
concentration principles.” Disregarding the concept 
phase and considering the practical side, the thought of 
the culture epochs, in Ziller’s sense, certainly has some- 
thing to do with concentration. 

Those who carefully read the theoretical discussion 
of this idea in Ziller’s “ Grundlegung,” and its method- 
cal treatment by Rein will soon see that the considera- 
tion of the culture epochs as they are there given not. 
only facilitates the carrying out of the concentrating 
function of the four principles above mentioned (7. ¢., 
production of a unified circle of thought), but also 
considerably strengthens this concentrating itself. 
Whether the materials by means of which Ziller at- 
tempts to represent the culture epochs in the plan of 
instruction are properly chosen, and to what extent the 
matter may be carried out in schools of fewer grades, 
is just the point in question here. After calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the question of the culture epochs 
has not yet been discussed to that degree which would 
warrant practical educators taking position with refer- 
ence to it, Dorpfeld gives the following advice: “ The 
teacher who has at heart the concentration of instruc- 
tion, must take care to keep the four concentrating 
principles distinct from the idea of culture epochs, and 
above all help to work to the end, that, at least the 
former may soon receive general recognition.” He, 
however, who does not heed this advice “becomes 
guilty of a grave error, and obstructs the good cause; 
the recognition of the principles of concentration is re- 
tarded and mutual agreement concerning culture epochs 
is at least not promoted.” 
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Correlation and Concentration. 
By M. V. O'Shea. 


In responding to an invitation from the editor to in- 
dicate very briefly what I understand to be the meaning 
of “ Correlation of Studies,’ I desire to say at the out- 
set that the sense in which this term is employed in the 
report of the Committee of Fifteen is new to me. I 
should not by any means presume to criticise the com- 
mittee’s use of that term ; but I believe that many ot us 
are constantly speaking of correlation in a different 
sense from that of the report, and it is only with a desire 
to arrive at some common understanding as to what 
shall be meant by correlation of studies that I offer a 
word or two upon what the committee has taken it to 
mean. 

In the first place the term Education seems to have 
the same meaning as does Correlation in one place in 
the report,—that it is the process of bringing the pupil 
into intimate relation with his environments, both nat- 
ural, and social or spiritual. The question of how best 
to accomplish this,—what sort of material of instruction 
is best adapted to lead the pupil to understand himself 
in relation to his environments,—this is a question of 
the relative values of studies, as seems to be commonly 
understood. Now, in considering all studies.from the 
point of view of their comparative worth in stimulating 

















M. V. O'SHEA. 
State Normal School, Mankato, Minn. 

the intellect of the pupil along the best lines, and arous- 
ing and directing his emotions, we are, it is true, think- 
ing of him in his relation to the highest purposes of 
school-training, whether this be to enable him to adjust 
himself equally well to both environments, or to one 
rather than the other; but it does not seem clear why 
this should be called “ Correlation of Studies,” since we 
are not inquiring how studies may be correlated, or 
brought into relation with each other, but rather how 
the pupil may be correlated with his environments. In 
other words, we are trying to determine the specific 
value of each subject of instruction in the school-room, 
determined by its adaptability to give the pupil an un- 
derstanding of and power over his environments ; and 
we are not concerned in any way with the relation of 
those subjects to each other further than to compare 
them to discover their relative adaptabilities. It seems 
to me, I must say again, that the term Education means 
correlating the pupil with his environments ; and a con- 
sideration of what material is best suited to attain this 
end has to do with values of studies, and not with their 
relations to each other as determined by the method of 
presenting them to the pupil. 

In the second place, I have always thought that the 
“Selection and arrangement of the branches and the 
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topics in each branch, considered psychologically, with 
a view to afford the best exercise of the faculties of the 
mind, and to secure the unfolding of those faculties in 
their natural order, so that no one faculty is so over- 
cultivated or so neglected as to produce abnérmal or 
one-sided mental development,” is also principally a 
question of educational values as determined by the 
ends of school-training. The reference to method here 
has to do with presenting the topics of each branch to 
the pupil, not considering them in relation to each other, 
buteach separately in its effect upon the mind of the 
child. We might, then, have such teaching of the sub- 
ject of arithmetic as would entirely ignore all other sub- 
jects; and thisis exactly what has been done in the past, 
and which, as I take it, the advocates of ‘ Correlation 
of Studies” protest against. So we might consider how 
each subject can be best presented to the pupil, and how 
much should be offered him ; but in the manner of pre- 
senting it we need have no regard for the other studies 
he is pursuing at any given time. Again, “ The adjust- 
ment of the branches of study in such a manner that 
the whole course at any given time represents all the 
great divisions of human learning,”’ seems to be a ques- 
tion of values and somewhat of method, for it must be 
shown that it is desirable to have all groups of studies 
represented in the school curriculum, and that they 
should all be pursued at the same time ; but there is no 
indication of natural or desirable connection other than 
temporal between them. 

It may perhaps be seen that the point I am trying to 
make is that in my understanding of the matter “Cor- 
relation of Studies ” means the relating of subjects to 
each other in their method of presentation to the pupil. 
Correlation, then has nothing to do with determining 
the worth of subjects, but when a scale of values has 
been agreed upon, the problem then is to show how the 
pupil may pursue all branches as related to each other 
or as phases of one broad subject. In other words this 
principle aims to so organize and arrange all the 
branches of instruction that while topics in one subject 
are being pursued certain allied topics in all other sub- 
jects may be pursued at the same time. It will be seen 
then, that the subject-matter in each branch will be or- 
ganized, not only with regard to the order of its own 
topics, but with reference also to all other branches, or 
to some central branch with which all the others are, 
or may be, organically related. I do not here express 
an opinion as to whether this is possible or desirable ; 
but I may say, simply, that it isthe general problem of 
Correlation as I conceive it. 

To my mind Concentration and Correlation should not 
be used to mean exactly the same thing, although I am 
not able to make very great distinctions between them. 
Upon examining the school curriculum there appear to 
be two classes of subjects: viz., real or content studies, 
comprising those branches that treat directly of the nat- 
ural and spiritual environments of the pupil, that is, sci- 
ence (including geography), and history (including lit- 
erature). Secondly, there are the instruments of ac- 
quiring and expressing knowledge upon these subjects, 
language (including reading, writing, spelling, and gram- 
mar), art (including drawing, painting, modeling, and 
constructing), arithmetic, and music. Now, it seems to 
me that the method of so organizing the real or content 
subjects that while a phase of one is being studied, a 
certain definite and related phase of another will be 
studied in conjunction with it, there being one subject 
which is central and the others depending upon it,— 
this, it seems to me, is the method of Concentration ; 
while the organization and arrangement of the acquis- 
itive and expressive subjects so that ability and skill in 
them may be secured through their constant use in the 
study of the real subjects, is the method of Correlation. 
Concentration is more profound and vital, since the ar- 
rangement of the real subjects so that all may be phases 
of one central subject must be determined by invariable 
laws arising from the very nature of the subject-matter 
of each branch; while the method of securing skill in 
the instruments of acquisition and expression through 
the study of the real subjects is somewhat adventitious 
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and arbitrary, and does not require an invariable order 
of procedure in every instance. 

In any one day’s work, then, we would have at the 
center lessons in science and history, the topics studied 
depending upon those being pursued in some central 
subject as geography or literature; and reading, 
writing, spelling, grammar, drawing, painting, model- 
ing, constructing, arithmetic, and music would be used 
to more completely investigate these real subjects, and 
to express accurately and readily what has been gained 
from such investigation. All these latter subjects have 
a drill side, needed to make certain forms and technique 
such a part of the pupii that they may be used automat- 
ically ; but this drill must follow and depend upon the 
use of the expressive and acquisitive subjects in the 
study of the real subjects at any time. 


a 
Notes on the Correlation of Studies. 
By ELMER E. Browy, 


1. The demand for correlation is not based primarily 
upon the necessity of economizing time, but upon the 
fundamental need of thorough assimilation and unifica- 
tion of ideas. 

2. Fouillée is undoubtedly right in maintaining that 
the ultimate correlation must be found in the study of 
philosophy. (Zducation froma National Standpoint.) lt 
should be noted, however, that he postpones the study 
of philosophy to a period corresponding to the earlier 
part of our college course. He would have studies cor- 
related incidentally in the earlier stages of the second- 
ary school course through the thoughtful instruction of 
a philosophically trained teacher. 

3. But “history is philosophy teaching by examples.” 
The particular facts of history answer to the generali- 
zations of philosophy, and are comprehensible by imma- 
ture children and youth who could not master phil- 
osophy. Correlation in history is a useful propaedentic 
to the study of philosophy. Such correlation serves 
also the Cesirable purpose of “‘ humanizing the sciences.” 
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ELMER E. Brown. 
University of California. 

4. History, has, moreover, this great advantage asa 
correlating study, that its inherent sequence of subjects 
(the chronological sequence) is clear and tangible, re- 
appears in the story of the development of the various 
branches of knowledge, and stands in intimate relation 
with the sequence of stages in the life of the learner 

5. But no one of the studies of the elementary or the 
secondary school curriculum may safely be employed as 
the sole center of correlation. That place must be re- 
Served for philosophy. Ina subordinate way, each of 


the studies is a center of co-ordination for all of the 
Others. 
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6. There is much superficial correlation which is an 
enemy at once to true correlation and to the well- 
rounded treatment of the several studies. Bain’s in- 
junction that different subjects shall not be mixed up 
together in the same unit of instruction is a good cor- 
rective of this evil. (Zducation as a Science.) Attention 
should not be directed unduly to mere chance relation- 
ships between the several studies. 

7. There is need of a careful study of the sequence 
of aptitudes in children and of the kinds of associations 
which tend most to the furtherance of wholesome 
thought and vital retention of knowledge. Such inves- 
tigation is indispensable to the intelligent settlement of 
problems of correlation. It will, moreover, in all prob- 
ability, correct the danger of attaching too much im- 
portance to the assumed parallel development of the 
individual and the race, as well as the danger of ac- 
cording to this parallelism too little significance ; and 
so will give us a surer footing in the discussion of those 
views of correlation which are based upon the doctrine 
of such parallelism. 
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Concentration. 
By Frank M, McMurry. 


At a recent important meeting of northern Illinois 
teachers the subject of concentration brought on a very 
spirited discussion of the relative value of natural sci- 
ence on the one hand, and literature and history on the 
other. The leaders of the debate were largely convinced 
that some one study should take the lead in any scheme 
of concentration, but they disagreed as to which branch 
it should be. 

To my mind the decision to be reached is a very im- 
portant one, because the value of the curriculum as a 
whole is to a considerable degree dependent upon it. 
Whatever is selected as the central sphere of thought 
will be made especially prominent thereby, since it will 
be frequently referred to for the choice of subject mat- 
ter in other branches and for the introduction into it. 
The highest ultimate purpose of instruction must be a 
factor in reaching this decision, for it is not the object 
of concentration merely to secure a lot of closely con- 
nected ideas ; it is rather to secure such a network of 
ideas as shall place special emphasis upon those thoughts 
that most deserve it. 

The ultimate aim of the school is the development of 
good character ; the child should be influenced by in- 
struction to view the whole world from an ethical stand- 
point. The study that tends most toward the attain- 
ment of that purpose should be given the most promi- 
nent position. But which one is it? Which one has 
the greatest ethical'worth? Is it literature and history 
on the one hand, or nature study on the other? Avast 
majority of educators unhesitatingly say the former. 
Nature study directs attention to the work of God about 
us, leading us to enjoy it, to wonder at it, and to rever- 
ence the final Cause of it all. Inthis manner it elevates 
the moral tone. But while it exercises this ennobling 
influence it fails to affect character so directly or sa 
forcibly as do literature and history, because it lacks 
the moral content of the latter. While these direct 
one’s thoughts to Providence in fully as feeling a man- 
ner as does nature study, they also deal with the deeds 
of human beings, with humar motives, temptations, sac- 
rifices, etc. Nature study does not teach what actions 
one should love and hate, it does not even deal with 
human actions, but with nature in distinction from hu- 
manity. History and literature not only impart a knowl- 
edge of what is right and wrong, but they also instil a 
love of the one and a hatred of the other. They impart 
such knowledge through the presentation of human 
deeds that continually require judgments of approval 
or condemnation, and they engender such love or hatred 
through the strong feelings that are the necessary ac- 
companiment of those judgments. These are the 
branches that are most nearly related to the will, since 
strong ethical feelings are the chief conditions under 
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which ethicai desires spring up, resolutions are formed, 
and maxims are established as the basis of conduct. It 
is right, then, that those studies that make man and not 
nature the center of thought should be the center of the 
school course. 

There is another potent reason for this assertion. 
Literature and history, because of their ethical nature, 
act as constant reminders of the great ethical purpose 
of school instruction, and the greater the prominence 
given to them, the greater the assurance that the chief 
aim of instruction will not be neglected. But is there 
usually any serious danger of such neglect? There cer- 
tainly is. In many fields of labor people are prone to 
forget the chief thing that they are striving for. For 
instance, instructors often drill pupils on the statement 
that “ Grammar aims to teach us to speak and write cor- 
rectly,” then proceeds to master the text-book without 
further bother as to the chief object of the study. Our 
normal schools are filled with students who have prac- 
ticed economy for years in order to prepare themselves 
fitly for teaching. They are frequently men and women 
of maturity in every respect. But in times past it has 
not been an uncommon thing to find them so interested 
in the marks that they received as to become quite ob- 
livious to the real object of the normal training. What 
a pitiful perversion! Yet it is little worse than is com- 
mon among principals and superintendents of schools 
in this country. A very large majority of them to-day 
are interested only secondarily in the quality of instruc- 
tion and thirdly in the development of good character, 
while their chief effort is directed to office duties, jani- 
tors, repairs, etc. If business men were as forgetful 
and wavering as to their leading purpose, they would 
inevitably end in bankruptcy. Teachers and students 
have, however, one excuse for this otherwise inexplica- 
ble tendency to forget their main purpose: it is found 
in the multiplicity of their purposes. The public schools 
are aiming at useful knowledge, good character, mental 
discipline, mental power, a many-sided interest, ett. 
For intelligent instruction these aims should be ranked 
as to their worth, and the most important of them should 
be kept uppermostin mind. But it is obviously difficult 
to do these two things, and, in fact, it is very seldom 
done by our best teachers to-day. Any help in this 
direction ought gladly to be welcomed. 

Our public schools being the safeguard of our nation, 
all possible provision should be made in order to keep 
at least the prime object of instruction, the develop- 
ment of character, continually before the minds of teach- 
ers. This is partially accomplished when literature and 
history become the central studies in the curriculum—- 
literature during the early years of school before history 
is taught, and history from the beginning of the fifth year 
on. By being made the center they are declared the con- 
trolling subjects ; they must often be referred to for sug- 
gestions to other subjects ; their contents will be often 
reviewed and viewed again in new lights, as they finish 
the introductions to topics in other branches. Hence 
constant prominence is given to them, special emphasis 
is laid upon them. If, now, their content is primarily 
ethical, if it is their peculiar characteristic to furnish 
right ideals of character and to engender a love for the 
same, the ethical aim of instruction is, through them, 
kept ever in the front and even forced upon the atten- 
tion of teachers. 

Hence I conclude that LireraturE and History 
should form the central line of work, for two reasons: 
Jirst, that they are superior in ethical value to nature 
study ; and second, that they act as constant reminders 
of the ethical aim of instruction. 

School of Pedagogy, University of Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Concentration From the Experimen- 
tal Standpoint. 


By Cuas. B. BLIss. 


Concentration! What an epitome of the spirit of 
these last years of the nineteenth century! Trusts, 
alliances, unions, organization, are some of the watch- 
words that indicate its presence. In every department 
of human activity, social, commercial, political, effort 
is being made to economize thought, time, and energy, 
to eliminate as far as possible friction, opposition, and 
useless repetition. In keeping with this spirit the work 
of the schools is undergoing a most critical examina- 
tion. 

Our system of education appears to be the result of 
a slow, unconscious growth of many years. While other 
sciences and arts have of late changed rapidly and are 
now changing yet more rapidly, the methods of educa- 
tion on the whole have for some time remained com- 
paratively stationary. The same subjects are taught in 
practically the same proportions as fifty or a hundred 
years ago. But now the question is being raised 
whether this system is the result of a natural growth 
and therefore in harmony with the laws of the mind, or 
whether its development may not have been deter- 
mined by unessential conditions rather than by the 
fundamental nature of the mind. 




















Cuas. B, BLIiss, 
New York University School of Pedagogy. 


As a matter of fact many serious charges have been 
brought against the order of studies now in almost uni- 
versal use. It is claimed that it is not economical, that 
much time and energy is wasted, and that the 
opportunity of creating mental energy is often lost; 
that the various subjects are introduced at the wrong 
age, that too much attention is given to some subjects 
and too little to others. That teo many entirely inde- 
pendent subjects are studied at the same time, thus 
making it impossible to gain the full interest of the 
mind for any one of them. Too much or too little at- 
tention is given to physical training, to the feelings, 
the imagination, the moral nature, or the religious in- 
struction. Formal studies or culture studies, classical 
courses or scientific courses are too prominent. All 
these and many other criticisms are made against the 
various courses of study as found in the better schools. 
For any discussion as to courses of study presupposes 
the removal of the more conspicuous faults that still 
mar so many of our schools, such as bad ventilation, 
bad light, bad seats, bad teachers. About such there is 
no difference of opinion among those who think. 
Where they exist there is simply culpable neglect. 

Together with the various criticisms of the educa- 
tional systems there has arisen a corresponding confu- 
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sion of theories for improving them. Various schemes 
of correlation have been presented, running all the way 
from a slight change in the usual order to a complete 
remodeling of the whole course from the earliest years 
to the end of the university course. 

Some would make history the center around which 
the studies are grouped, others geography, or nature 
study, or ethics, or morals, or religious instruction. 
There are plans for changing the order of studies and 
the time at which they are introduced, plans for in- 
creasing Or decreasing the number of subjects studied, 
plans lengthening or shortening the time of study, 
plans for introducing games, physical culture, or manual 
training, and plans for making the courses more classi- 
cal or more scientific and practical. In fact, every one 
who pays particular attention to the subject feels bound 
to suggest certain changes. 

With so many different theories starting from differ- 
ent points of view and without any common basis or 
aim, it is not strange that they differ widely among them- 
selves, and, taken together, present a scene of almost 
hopeless confusion. While this difference of opinion 
exists among the leaders it is not to be expected that 
any very great or lasting reform will be secured. The 
various theories will be adopted by their adherents, 
and an occasional suggestion may be more or less widely 
accepted, but none of the problems will ever be solved 
satisfactorily until the whole field has been thoroughly 
investigated in the spirit of modern science. The 
problem of concentration or correlation clearly involves 
all the other questions connected with the course of 
study, and can never be settled by itself. 

In our study of these various problems we can start 
with a careful examination of the educational ideas of 
different nations in different periods of their history 
and we can trace the effects of their systems upon 
the various nations, but we must do far more than 
this. 

The history of discoveries in electricity is not suffi- 
cient to solve the new problems of the present day. 
No science can advance without making use of careful, 
painstaking experiment and investigation, and there is 
no exception to this rule in the case of educational sci- 
ence. The only difference is that its phenomena are vast- 
ly more complicated and yield themselves less readily to 
scientific methods. Their scientific treatment involves 
the thorough study of the mind in al! its relations, espe- 
cially with reference to its development and possibilities. 
It includes differences dne to race, climate, social condi- 
tions, religious and moral training, in fact all the 1n- 
fluences that are or can be brought to bear upon the 
development of human nature. And yet while the 
field is so vast and many of its probiems so indefinite, 
it is not rash to expect that within a few years the 
science of education may havea firm basis in a body 
of facts concerning which there shall be no dispute. 
The signs of the times that justify this expectation are 
the phenomenal interest in child study, the rapid multi- 
plication of psychological laboratories—twenty-seven 
having been founded in America alone during the last 
seven years—and the splendid beginning already made 
in this special line of investigation. 

It is impossible to forecast with any confidence the 
detailed development of this work. Indeed no small 
part of the work is that of definitely stating the prob- 
lem to be undertaken. But judging from the necessi- 
ties of the case and from what has already been done 
we can indicate in a general way some of the lines of 
work that will be carried out. 

In the first place all the psychological experiments of 
any value which have been made upon individuals will 
be extended to a large number of individuals of differ- 
ent ages, thus giving a definite idea of the development 
of the different elements of the mind from year to year, 
beginning with earliest childhood, In the study of 
simp!e sensations we shall expect an exact statement 
of the growth and development of ail the elements of 
the various senses, such as taste, smell, temperature, 
touch, sight, the normal condition at each age and 
the liability of variation, the effect of practice, fa- 
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tigue and interest, the effect of excellence or defi- 
ciency in one sense upon the other senses, the 
relation of acuteness in the special senses to gen- 
eral brightness or mental ability, the differences 
due to sex, nationality, and surroundings, These and 
many other facts concerning the simple sensations can 
be expressed exactly, and will throw a vast amount of 
light upon the nature of the mind and the proper treat- 
ment it should receive. The study of the feelings will 
include the various kinds of feeling, the age at which 
each arises, reaches it maximum and declines, the vari- 
ation from year to year and from day to day, the effect 
of repetition, repeated stimulation, of different kinds of 
work and play, normal and abnormal conditions, the 
influence of feelings on other mental phenomena, on 
each other, and on the whole person. The study of 
voluntary powers will include motor ability, motor con- 
trol, accuracy and.steadiness of muscular movement, 
powers of concentration and attention, all with refer- 
ence to age, sex, nationality, training, and the other 
powers of mindand body. In the realm of ideas we can 
study the content of the mind at different ages and 
under different conditions, the natural order of succes- 
sion of thoughts, the laws of association, apperception, 
judgment, and reasoning powers. In studying memory 
we can start with the more simple forms, such as mem- 
ory for color, size, shape, movement, and proceed to the 
more complicated processes of memory for words, pic- 
tures, and ideas, showing the development according to 
age and various methods of training. We can study 
the imagination, recording the change from year to 
year, the effect of cultivation or repression, the influ- 
ence on other mental activities. The general study of 
the laws of interest also promises good results. This will 
include the natural tastes and instincts, the number of 
things that can hold the interest at the same time, the 
grouping of interests, the power of various motives at dif- 
ferent ages, prizes, games, ambition, duty, and life pur- 
poses. This is especially important since all genuine 
correlation must bea correlation of interests ; upon that 
depends the strength of memory, association, imagina- 
tion, and all the mental powers. As to physical condi- 
tions, we ought to know the normal rate of devel- 
opment of the different parts of the body, the effect of 
different exercises, the amount of sleep and exercise 
needed ; the development of the nervous system, the 
various brain centers, the effect of physical excitement 
and fatigue, the relation of body to mind, the laws of 
heredity, and the possibility of overcoming them. 
These points, taken entirely at random and without 
reference to natural order or logical sequence, indicate 
the vast possibilities of psychological investigation in 
solving the great educational problems, and chief 
among them, or rather the sum of them all, that of 
concentration or correlation. The mere statement of a 
few of the problems is also sufficient to convince us 
that the task is no easy one, which can be settled ina 
few days, but one that calls for years of patient investi- 
gation. As in all science, much work must be done 
which at the time may not seem to have any direct 
bearing upon the practical aims, and many are doubt- 
less discouraged when they see how insignificant is the 
work already done in comparison to the problems 
awaiting solution. All such must remember that they 
are at the beginning of the science, not the end. They 
must look forward for their encouragement and not 
backward, It is scarcely ten years since mental phe- 
nomena began to be investigated with the spirit and 
methods of modern science, and a much shorter time 
since their development, which is, perhaps, the aspect 
of most interest to pedagogy, began to receive |scien- 
tific attention. And yet the results already obtained, 
but which can not be indicated here, well repay careful 
study. Asacompensation for the incomplete condi- 
tion of the science, we have the privilege, if we will 
take the time to do patient, careful work, of making 
valuable additions to the data of the science and so of 
helping toward the solution of the great problems of 
education, 
School of Pedagegy, New York University. 
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The School Curriculum. 


By Epwarp F. BucHNER. 


Attempts at readjustments have lost their foreboding 


aspect. We are grown wiser, and the sane man is more 
than apt to welcome changes. Indeed, an epoch ora 
community which evinces no change is soon regarded 
as stagnant. Its life has gone out; nay, even worse, 
the continuance of its deadness is a menace to the wel- 
fare of those held in close relation to it. Thus, what in 
general is true of the life of the race, is uniquely true 
in educational activity. The history of pedagogics can 
well be thought of as little more than a record of ener- 
getic and typical efforts to introduce pedagogical re- 
forms. The world’s educators have been the “ reform- 
ers,” those who are bold to see the need of, and to in- 
troduce readjustments either in educational ideas or in 
pedagogical practice. 











EDWARD F. BUCHNER. 
Yale University. 


' No feature of nineteenth century education is more 
prominent, and thus worthy of extended significance in 
the diagnosis of our pedagogic condition, than the 
vigorous and long continued efforts to satisfy the de- 
mands of change in the curriculum. Not only is the 
century thus healthily breaking with the Sturmischen 
traditions of three hundred years; but the insight of 
educational thought is thus keen in resolutely bringing 
itself to the severest task which pedagogic necessity can 
ever force upon reflection. The problem of the curricu- 
lum is the*crowning problem in the science of pedagogy. 
Towards its solution all other considerations contribute, 
and in it they all converge. The focal point in peda- 
gogy is the course of study. Just as physics and chem- 
istry are summed up in the molecular and atomic 
theories of matter ; just as biology with every advance 
throws light on the abiding enigma of life; just as the 
being and nature of the Absolute is the synthetic task 
of philosophical reflectiun,—so are the conclusions of 
the pedagogue synthesized and reflected in the solution 
he gives to the problem of the curriculum. He who has 
perfected the curriculum has exhausted the unknown 
relations which it is the duty of educational thought to 
investigate. 

Through the course of study, final unity comes to 
considerations respecting the function of the teacher, 
to inquiries into psychological possibilities in early de- 
velopments, and to the fruits of experience with the 
logical relations and pedagogical values of the various 
groups of knowledge and art which are to form the ma- 
terial of instruction. To those who have “ given o’er” 
in their hopes of “scientific pedagogy,” a reviving sug- 
gestion may come from the truth of the relation affirmed, 
as it has been forced upon our attention by the practical 
movements ineducation. Thecurriculum is the “ work- 
ing hypothesis” of pedagogy. It is even more,—the 
one standard by which the educationist can measure 
the abstractness or the concreteness of the treatment 
given to any detached portion of the educational pro- 
cess. Always to orientate your considerations in light 
of the needs and possibilities within the curriculum is 
to keep a growing and promising freshness and actuality 
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in your educational thinking. Pedagogic romancing 
will forever be cured if thought be kept serious under 
the influence of the curriculum. 

Though one may be disposed to admit that the 
problem of the curriculum is as abiding as the imper. 
fections of the race, and as the failures of education to 
realize its Hauptsweck, at the same time the doubt may 
deepen that the problem is aus der /uft, and could never 
be of earthly service were a genius to arise, who would 
solve this riddle pedagogic. A brief recollection of the 
genesis and adoption of the “Seven Liberal Arts,” 
the iron-clad classicism of three-by-four, in which we 
were jacketed by Sturm, and the failures of the best of 
the reformers to remove this hindrance to a fuller and 
stronger culture may well discourage him who has faith 
in pedagogic thinking. No less are the difficulties ham. 
pering a solution, which come from the almost com- 
monly recognized fact that the sciences are not logical 
in their relations and will not submit to a fusion into 
one ormoreconcepts. The partial and defective class- 
ifications by Comte, Spencer, and others, indicate the 
futility of directing hope to that quarter. The limita- 
tions of genetic psychology and the stupendous fact of 
psychical individuality complicate the difficulties as 
nothing else. Likewise the admitted tentativeness and 
inadequacy of the definite efforts in more recent times 
increase one’s distrust in a hope that the way of the 
curriculum is leading from darkness into light. But 
that weakness of spirit which flees from initial limita- 
tions or failures can never possess the birthright of 
educational thought. Yet the breach made by such 
timely flight is welcomed by the true educationist. 

Since the curriculum thus appears as the crowning 
problem in education, the first item in our hope of a 
solution appears on the basis of our general faith in the 
possibility of knowledge at all. If pedagogy is rational 
to any degree, then this problem extends the promise 
of receiving some acceptable solution. As inquirers into 
the unknown and as adjusters of concepts, we may ever 
hope that our progressive efforts are to be rewarded 
with some modicum of truth respecting the pedagogic 
relations so vitally summarized in a curriculum. And 
yet, even a cursory survey of the pedagogic travail of 
the last three centuries, or of the manifold and hidden 
relations in which the problem is set, tends to weaken 
our faith and makes inroads on our hope that success 
is at hand. To such lengths, however, past discour- 
agements and partial failures should never carry us. If 
they only baptize us anew with’ cautiousness, then those 
historic experiences are blessed. 

There are two or three general considerations which 
ought to increase our confidence and guide our endeav- 
ors. Why isa solution of the problem possible? Be- 
cause of the three-fold unity which it is the special duty 
of theoretical and practical pedagogy to harmonize, viz: 
—the unity of mind, the unity of the world, and the unity 
of knowledge. On these three we must build, but the 
greatest of these is the unity of mind. 

We have, however, imagined the solution of a problem 
which we have failed as yet clearly to apprehend. 
Respecting the curriculum, there are many pet phrases 
in vogue and stray pregnant thoughts. Yet the neo- 
phyte may attempt to look answeringly wise when he 
questions the purport of the refrain in terminology and 
hubbub of ideas. If he bethinks himself it will soon 
appear that the factors in the educational process, and 
the material of instruction which is its pabulum are 
scattered and unrelated. Isolation of facts and discon- 
nected cognitions are the traditional fruits of teaching. 
Perhaps, some day he may be startled to find, for ex- 
ample, as I did recently, that to cultured boys of twelve 
and fourteen (who had long been taught (?) the outline 
life of Jesus) that life may have been lived on the planet 
Mars, or during last century so far as their apprecia- 
tion of the facts went (they were not my pupils). Such 
experience impresses the teacher with the futility of his 
pious efforts to educate, and the hollowness of his pupils 
acquisitions. When his work is done, he is amazed at 
the illusion of knowledge and the ghostliness of char- 
acter which have been ripening under his pedagogic 
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care. His final regrets are the instincts which in the 
history of pedagogy have been awakened to a full con- 
sciousness facing the problem of the curriculum, What 
the true teacher naively craves is the object of rational 
pedagogy as it attempts to remove the factness of facts, 
their isolation, and to unify progressively the primi- 
tively unrelated elements of education. The curriculum 
should pursue the ideal of education which is to unify 
the factors of skill and culture into that totality which 
is called life. Then is the educated truly such when he 
is fitted to take his place in that sphere where all rela- 
tions are progressively fused in the onward movement 
of human existence. The curriculum grows in dignity 
as we recognize that it is the organic mechanism which 
is to be effective in bringing unity out of diversity, 
order out of chaos, harmony out of discord. In brief, 
then, the probiem of the curriculum is explicitly just 
what is implicitly the problem of education itself: how 
to reach by the artificial process of the school that 
totality which is the ideal of human development, Such 
an end and the more recent efforts to realize it are 
crystallized in the phrases, “shortening and enriching 
the course of study,” the “ correlation,” “ co-ordination,” 
“concentration,” and “sub-ordiuation”’ of studies, etc. 
And modern pioneers in pedagogy are not content to 
present the mere matter of his education to the pupil, 
and allow his psychical processes to run their own course 
towards the fusion of that material. With an increas- 
ing array of proposals, they insist that the course of 
instruction shall be so readjusted that the naivete of 
mental development shall be replaced by the inciting 
strength of pedagogic environment. 

Whatever specific solution may be given to the prob- 
lem, it cannot contradict the three principles mentioned 
above and at the same time be approved. Likewise, no 
solution has a deeper foundation; beyond them, no 
curriculum can go.- They are to be accepted as the 
postulates, so to speak, with which the educationist 
proceeds to his inquiries. They are his assumptions 
which as a pedagogue he cannot stop to verify. From 
a cognate science he learns that individuality is the 
ripest fruit of our psychological development. As we 
grow from more to more as minds we differentiate our- 
selves completely. We grow to be not only one mind 
with one life history, but our unitary character deepens 
as it makes itself distinct in its individuality. ‘This 
tendency to individualization is common to all organic 
beings, but in man, the higher the mental development 
the more manifest becomes the individual character. 
The infant and youth, however, must travel the perilous 
way of integration before attaining that goal of men- 
tality. That he is moving in that direction must be 
the belief of every educator, a belief which shall shapen 
the manner of treating the pupil and the content of the 
instruction presented to him. It is this psychological 
fact which insists that the youth shall find unity in the 
educational process. To satisfy this demand is a unique 
duty of the curr culum, made difficult by the adverse 
phases in the pupil’s development. 

That it is one world to be known, one world of nature 
and human life, is the complement to the psychological 
unit which enters into our solution, and emphasizes the 
point that the groups of knowledges are to be articu- 
lated, as it were, into a system. Without this hope and 
this goal we will forever be teaching isolated facts. 
Blocks of information will then be given to the youth 
who can never discover that a fact even is not a fact 
because it is a fact, but only because it is, as a fact, de- 
pendent on an entire system of facts. This objective 
aspect of pedagogic factors continually demands such a 
succession of studies that in the child's mind there shall 
be a Ceepening sense of the relatedness of all things. 
Whether this will burden or lighten the educational 
task is not pertinent. A refusal to accept this postulate, 
and to act accordingly is a surety that your teaching 
will be of the traditional devitalizing type. 

What additional principles underlie a solution of the 
Problem of the curriculum, and what are the merits or 
defects of the various schemes advanced during the last 
forty years, may well be reserved for future considera- 
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tion. The inquiring teacher can best be hopeful in lay- 
ing an enduring foundation, and in believing that the 
details of the solution are to be secured either through 
corellaries or empirical illustrations of the principles al- 
ready mentioned. No generously minded teacher or 
organizer will allow the simplest minutiz to escape 
rendering their service to that triplicity which, in any 
case, gives the fundamental warrant for attempting the 
educational process at all. 
Yale University, June, 1895. 
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Wkat has been Accomplished in 
Nature Study in Correlation. 


By Wivpur S. JACKMAN.* 


The present educational movement is characterized by 
an earnest search for fundamental principles. A firm 
belief in the supremacy of natural law will be the ulti- 
mate creed of all peoples ; this will be the great rallying 
center and harmonizing influence in évery field of human 
thought. 
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Cook County Normai School. 


The subject matter of all study, in the last analysis, 
presents itself to the student under the conception of 
energy; it isin this great underlying conception that 
the fundamental unity of all subjects may be perceived. 
The relations which unify all the so-called different 
branches of study, under the conception of energy, may 
be termed the logical relations ; those relations by which 
the subjects unfold themselves to the mind are the psy- 
chological relations. The Old Education laid stress 
upon the former, the New Education emphasizes the 
latter. 

Correlation consists of that psychologic arrangement 
and presentation of subject matter through which the 
logical relations of the different branches may most 
readily appear. 

The principles of correlation are now being applied to 
the old courses of study with revolutionary efiects. In 
the work of reform and reorganization of the curriculum 
in the primary and grammar grades, nature study is 
playing the leading part. Its entrance to the grammar 
school course has been beset with many difficulties. It 
entered from the side of the high school ; it should have 
come from the kindergarten. Through the specializa- 
tion of subjects in the high school, each branch of sci- 
ence had its champion who entered the lists determined 
to make his subject the organizing center. The first 
step, therefore, in correlation was to determine the 
natural relations of the different branches of science to 
each other. Psychological considerations have made it 
evident that no swéyect can be made the organizing cen- 





(* Synopsis of a paper to be read at the National Educational Assogia— 
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ter, but, that each bears a direct relation to the demands 
of growth in the child. Nature study is, therefore, now 
organized upon this basis,—the subjects not being sub 
ordinated one to another, but all properly related to the 
needs of child growth. 

The old courses of study were poverty-stricken in the 
want of thought material ; in the rich supply of this, 
nature study has been a veritable Godsend to the 
schools. In the first eager use of the new subject mat- 
ter, it seemed as if the old, long-established studies 
would be driven from the field. But thought and ex- 
pression are the two essential and correlative aspects of 
education. Expression is the outward realization of 
thought in action ; action is possible only through form. 
Thesz considerations made it evident that there must 
be, not strife, but reconciliation between the new ¢hought 
studies and the old form studies. This is the work now 
going on in the best schools. 

With nature study the problem was two-fold : first, its 
correlation with reading, writing, number, drawing, 
painting, and all the other form studies ; and, second, 
its correlation with its yoke-fellow in thought, history 
including literature. In the first, much has been ac- 
complished, and complete success is promised. Nature 
study practically introduced making, modeling, and 
painting into the schools ; it has rationalized the methods 
in teaching all the rest and it has saved childhood from 
the dangers of intellectual starvation. History and 
literature, in this wcrk, have been valiant allies. 

In the correlation of science with, history, but com- 
paratively few have grasped the underlying principles. 
The efforts in this direction have been largely devoted 
to a search for jingling words in one of the snbjects 
that will suit rhyming companions in the other. The 
correlation of these two thought subjects can take place 
only on two conditions,—-first, it must be shown that 
nature study directly influences the moral nature; and, 
second, the events of history must be taken from the 
realm of chance and whim and be referred for interpre- 
tation to the operation of natural law. (For a full dis- 
cussion of this topic by the author of this paper, refer to 
Educational Review for May, 1895.) 

After the principles upon which correlation must take 
place be fully understood, much confusion must still re- 
sult in the early attempts to apply them. We are yet to 
pass through an era of miserably poor teaching. But 
the blunders of the present generation will be transmitted 
to posterity as evidence of our sincerity of purpose and 
as proofs of our courage in a struggle for the rational 
in education.—C. C. NV. S. Envelope, June, ’95. 
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A Plan of Correlation. 
By C. B. GILBERT. 

The editor of ‘THE JouRNAL has asked me to write an 
article outlining a plan of correlation for schools. In 
this article the term correlation will be used in the sense 
in which it is employed by the younger schooi of Amer- 
ican pedagogs, signifying the recognition in school cur- 
ricula of those natural relations which exist among the 
various branches of human learning and the presentation 
of those branches to the child’s mind in the process of 
his education in such a manner that his knowledge of 
them shall necessarily include a knowledge of their re- 
lations. 

It is the aim of a properly correlated course of study 
to establish true relations in the child’s consciousness 
between himself and his environment. This does not 
imply that the acquisition of knowledge is the chief or 
final end of education. 

The relation of the acquisition of knowledge to edu- 
cation cannot be fully treated here, but this much may 
be said: The acquisition of knowledge has in education 
a two-fold use, as a secondary end and as a means toa 
higher end. As an end, knowledge is in itself desirable. 
It is man’s principal tool ; his chief weapon to be used 
in the conquest of the world. As a means its acquisi- 
tion is the chief gymnastic for the exercise of the fac- 
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ulties by which the child is to gain the power that will 
enable him to use his knowledge well for the accomplish- 
ment of definite ends, Further, the kind of facts pre- 
sented to the child and the method of presentation have 
very much to do with the cultivation of his disposition, 
of his ideals, and of the tendency and strength of his 
will, which is the highest aim of education. For all 
these purposes a correlated course of study is vastly su- 
perior to any other. 

Knowledge is readily classified into a few general 
divisions, which for educational purposes, may be divided 
into two great groups. In the first group are found the 
great fundamentals of human knowledge. They are, 
knowledge of society past and present, and of the ideals 
of man, the laws, organizations, and labors by which the 











C. B. GILBERT. 

Superintendent of Schools, St. Paul, Minn. 
human race has accomplished its emancipation and pro- 
gress ; knowledge of the earth, the scene of man’s activ- 
ity, and of the laws and phenomena of the natural world ; 
—the forces to be overcome and used by the human being 
in the attainment of his ends—that is, history, literature, 
geography, and natural science. To the second great 
group belong the various arts; the products of man’s 
device by which are made possible the control of nature 
for man’s ends and the effective communication between 
human souls. These are reading, writing, drawing, 
spelling, painting, modeling, and mechanical construc- 
tion. The importance of these various branches of 
knowledge no one denies. The educational problem ts 
to so present them that the child’s mind shall not be 
confused by multiplicity nor dwarfed by paucity, but 
shall at each stage of his growth grasp all of the know!l- 
edge that his mind is fitted to digest, and all that he 
needs for further advancement. 

It is a mistake to suppose that limited and isolated 
bits of fact are best for the immature mind. The worid 
of knowledge as of matter is one and spherical. Each 
individual is the center of his own sphere. The child's 
sphere has a shorter radius, but it should be a sphere 
nevertheless. What knowledge he has at any stage 
should be related knowledge, for this only is useful 
knowledge. 

Before outlining the plan of correlation two or three 
principles most be stated: rst. Such a correlation must 
be natural and not artificial. It must simply seek to 
make apparent naturally existing relations, the unity and 
solidarity of knowledge. No mechanical concentration 
of study about one branch arbitrarily chosen as a center 
will answer. There is danger that such an arrangement 
will prove worse than the teaching of the various branches 
separately, allowing the child to discover their relations 
as he may, because an artificial correlation is false and 
opposed to the real end of correlation, The only con- 
centration possible is that which makes the child the 
center. Too great desire to make a correlation superfi- 
cially evident in the course of study is Gangerous. The 
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spirit of correlation must be present subjectively in the 
teacher. This is much more important than that it be 
mechanically present in the course of study. 

Again, no important branch of study can be taught 
wholly incidentally. Each subject has something which 
is essentially its own and which cannot be taught as an 
incident to any other subject. Each also has many 
branches which cannot be taught apart from other sub- 
jects. These facts are too often ignored in courses of 
study. The greater part of history has to be taught as 
history and cannot be made an adjunct of geography or 
literature. Even the arts have their technique which 
must receive time and attention, thougH with some of 
them, as writing, a very limited amount of time is suffi- 
cient for this technique, and for the most part they can 
be taught as incidentals. 

The first essential in arranging a correlated course of 
study is a clear comprehension of form and content ; 
content being that which is valuable in itself, and form 
including those subjects and departments of subjects 
which derive their value from something else. In a gen- 
eral way the two great groups of subjects of which I have 
spoken constitute the proper content of education. 
This is only a general division and not exclusive. There 
must be no exact mechanical separation of form and con- 
tent. As Ihave said, regarding correlation in general, 
the distinction must exist subjectively in the mind of 
the teacher before caurses of study can approximate this 
division. 

Having clearly in mind this division into form and 
content, matter essentially valuable on one side and 
matter with a derived value on the other, it is evident 
that the first aim must be to see that at all points in the 
course of study there is abundance of valuable content 
matter to equip the child with all possible useful knowl- 
edge, and also to serve as the best possible mental gym- 
nastic. There should be in every grade, even from the 
lowest, studies which will introduce the child to the 
world he lives in and the world he lives upon. That is, 
there should be from the beginning something of his- 
tory, literature, geography, and natural science for the 
child. No course of study in these days can be called 
either rational or humane which gives a little child 
merely reading, writing, and arithmetic, but nothing to 
enrich the mind. 

The second step evidently must be to see that these 
branches of valuable knowledge are presented to the 
child in proper relations—that is, they are correlated at 
each step—that is, the child must not be studying at the 
same time the history of Greece, the geography of China, 
the literature of England, with the Crusades for the sub- 
ject, the flora of Texas, and the fauna of Minnesota. 

Content studies for the different grades having been 
carefully selected and arranged, provision must be 
made for the form studies, that while the child’s mind 
is being enriched by the study of the great subjects of 
human interest, he may be at the same time acquiring 
the power to express himself and to comprehend more 
fully what others have expressed, and thus be equip- 
ping himself more and more completely for his continu- 
ally enlarging life. These form studies must be care- 
fully correlated with the content studies. The child 
must read as his reading lesson literature which belongs 
to some of the content studies already provided for 
For his language lesson he must practice the art of ex- 
pression upon some valuable centent occurring in the 
curriculum already arranged. 

For example : Suppose he has been studying nature, 
has been observing some flower or animal minutely. 
Thought has been stimulated in him by the process. 
He has learned something which he desires to express. 
He is encouraged to give free expression to his thought, 
both orally and in writing, and thus acquires the power 
of expression in the only way. He is also learning to 
Write and to spell at the same time. In these various 
exercises defects will appear in reading, writing, and 
spelling. The child will need more knowledge than he 
has in order to express himself well. This furnishes oc- 
casion for lessons in the technique of the various form 
subjects. The child whois sent to a dictionary to learn 
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how to spell a word which he needs to use, or is given a 
lesson upon the construction of the sentence over which 
ee has bungled in his eagerness to put his thought into 
intelligible form, or has failed to make plain to the 
teacher or the class the beautiful thought of some pas- 
sage in literature, is ready for a lesson in the technique 
of these arts. Every condition is right. His interest is 
aroused, which isthe first essential to a successful lesson 
of any kind. He has desire for the knowledge which 
comes with the interest, and the knowledge will be at 
once apperceived, for the ground is fertile. 

These instances are sufficient to illustrate my thought 
of the possibilities of correlation. It will be seen that com- 
plete concentration is not possible or desirable. Insome 
grades it will be impossible to correlate the nature study 
with the geography and literature, but the form studies 
should in all cases be based upon some of the content 
studies. I have intentionally omitted the mention of 
mathematics, because in my judgment it is not possible 
to correlate that to any considerable extent with other 
subjects. Something can be done, especially in the pri- 
mary grades, in making measurements and reckoning 
distances, but the possibilities in this direction are not 
sufficiently definite to admit their incorporation into a 
scheme of correlation. 

In conclusion I will offer an outline of a course of 
study for two different grades, including such correla- 
tion as is possible. This is intended to be merely sug- 
gestive. 

A. FIRST GRADE. 

Poems bearing especially upon nature work ; fairy stories; his- 
tory stories. 

Nature Study.—Topics appropriate to the seasons ; forms of 
water, grasshoppers, caterpillars, and butterflies. 

Geography.—Plants and animals ; the study of natural pheom- 
ena, forms of water, calendar. 

Reading.—Hektograph lessons on topics selected from litera- 
ture and nature study. Selected lessons from readers. 

Drawing.—Form study; the drawing of plants and animals 
occurring in nature study, represented by free-hand cutting, paper 
folding, sand modeling, laying of shoe pegs and lentils, of ani- 
mals and plants occurring in nature study, of the scenes suggested 
in literature and history. 

Arithmetic.—Combinaticns through ten. Use of linear, liquid, 
and dry measure units. Fractional parts of numbers. Fractional 
parts of 1. 

B. FIFTH GRADE, 


Geography.—North America. 

History.—Early settlements of North America ; colonial life. 

Nature Study.— Available plants and animals (not closely cor- 
related with history and geography.) 

Literature.—Poems, tales, and other matter appropriate to the 
history and geography, and also to the nature work, such as Miss 
Alcott’s “ Spinning Wheel Stories,” Irving’s “ Rip Van Winkle,” 
Longfellow’s “ Miles Standish.” 

Reading.—Matter selected from literaturé, also geographical 
and historical readers. 

Language.—Compositions suggested by any of the content 
studies; letters descriptive of imaginary journeys suggested by 
geography, or the characters suggested by history; drill upon 
technique, especially uses of nouns and pronouns. 


Drawing.—Ulustration of language papers ; origination of de- 
sign with pencil, paints, and clay. 

Arithmetic.—Drawing to scale; comparing areas, fractions, 
decimals, preblems from history, geography, and science work. 

St. Paul, Minn., Fune, 1895. 


¥* 
This issue will reach thousands who are not now sub- 
scribers. We urge every such one to make the paper a 
regular visitor by subscribing. 


THE JOURNAL during 1895-96 will continue to be 
a paper that superintendents and principals of schools, 
leading teachers and boards of education, cannot afford 
to be without. 
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National Educational Association, 
By ZALMON RICHARDS. 


HISTORICAL, 


The National Educational Association holds a promi- 
nent position among the educational agencies of our 
country. It 1s an expression of the thought of those 
engaged in the practical work of education. It sprang 
into existence in recognition, by a few teachers, of the 
need of conference upon new questions that were being 
asked as the public school began to assume a position 
of some importance, the dominating influence hitherto 
having been private schools, such as academies, semin- 
aries, and colleges. The first suggestion, in regard to 
the formation of a “ National Educational Association,” 
was made in 1857, by Mr. T. W. Valentine, then principal 
of one of the large public schools of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to Mr. D. B. Hagar, principal of the normal school at 
Salem, Mass. 

Dr. Hagar drew up the call, and Mr. Valentine sent 
it out to ten teachers’ associations,—Mr. Valentine 








ss T. W. VALENTINE, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Deceased), 
Who’suggested the organization of the National Educational Association 


being then the president of the New York State Teach- 
ers’ association, the first organized state teachers’ as- 
sociation in this country. It was sent also to many 
prominent educators. At the meeting the presidents of 
the ten associations were present, and with them about 
one hundred warm friends of education; they assem- 
bled in August, 1857, in the Athaeneum building, in 
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Philadelphia. The conven- 
tion was informally organ- 
ized, by choosing Mr. J. 
L. Enos, of Iowa, as mod- 
erator, and Wm. E. Shel- 
don, of Massachusetts, 
secretary. The constitu- 
tion for a “National 
Teachers’ Association” 
was prepared by Dr. D. B. 
Hagar, and unanimously 
adopted by the conven- 
tion ; to this about eighty 
names were attached, as 
members. The associa- 
tion then proceeded to 
elect officers, in accord- 
ance with the constitution, 
and elected Mr. Z. Rich- DANIEL B. HAGAR, 

ards as president, then, President N. E. A. 1870. 

and now, of Washington, D. C:; at that time being 
principal of Union academy. Mr. J. W. Bulkley, of New 
York, was elected the first secretary; T. M. Cann, of 
Delaware, treasurer; Mr. T. W. Valentine, of New 
York, first vice president; and Wm. E. Sheldon, first 
counsellor. 




















Joun D. PHILBRICK, Mass. (Deceased), 
President N. E. A. 1863. 

The prominent object and purpose in the minds of 
the founders was to make the organization a Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association, in distinction to the state 
associations, whose design, as the constitution declared, 
should be, “to elevate the character and advance the 
interests of the profession of teaching, ard to promote 
the cause of popular education in the. United States.” 
The founders of the association, therefore, entered upon 
a noble and patriotic mission ; and it is believed to have 
resolutely and consistently 
adhered to its original pur- 
poses ; striving earnestly 
to be national and patri- 
otic, and educational. 
Having these aims, it has 
been a prominent instru- 
mentality in elevating the 
public schoois of our coun- 
try. 

It is believed that the 
only surviving founders in 
this, the thirty-eighth year 
of its existence, are Z. 
Richards, of Washington, 





D. C.; D. B. Hagar, of 
Salem, Mass.; and W. 
E. Sheldon, of Boston, 
Mass. J.P, WICKERSHAM Penn., (Deceased), 


President N. E. A. 1866. 
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The number of members at 
the first meeting in 1857, was 
about eighty ; the whole number 
of actual members, at the last 
meeting, in Asbury Park, includ- 
ing annual, perpetual, and life 
members, was about 6,000. If 
all who have been members of 
the association had kept up their 
membership by paying the an- 
nual fee, the number of mem- 
bers would have been twenty- 

an ey 7 five or thirty thousand. It has 
President N. E. A. in the sympathy of the great mul- 
titude of educational workers in our own country. In 
every state and territory, its members, past and pres- 
ent, are to be found, whose influence is felt in the gath- 
erings of educators, so that its foundation purpose of 
producing an elevating effect upon the public schools 
has been realized. 

In 1870 the name was changed to “ The National Ed- 
ucational Association,” and the plan of educational 
work was enlarged. Several departments were formed 
and the work distributed among them. At that time 
the normal department and the superintendents’ de- 
partment were formed, it having been found that the 
expansion of the educational systems in the various 
states had erected interests which did not exist at the 
first meeting. 
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The Department 
of Superintendence. 

8. The Department 
of Industrial Educa- 
tion. 

g. The Department 
of Art Education. 

10. The Department 
of Music Education. 
The Department 
of Business Educa- 
tion. 

12. The Department 
of Child Study. 

The council is com- 
posed of sixty mem- 
bers elected from time 
to time ; half by the E.E. Warre, Columbus, Obio, 
board of directors of President of N. B. A. 187 
the general association, and half by the council to hold 
their membership for six years. It meets two or three 
days before the general annual meeting. Its business 
is to consider important educational questions brought 
before it, in a formal report, prepared by a special com- 
mittee, which is then open for criticism and discussion ; 
it is then approved or disapproved. 

In order to open the association to all educators, any 
person is permitted to become a member, by contribut- 
ing annually $2.00; this entitles such person to a vol- 
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JOHN HANCOCK, Obio (Deseanet), 
President N. E.! %A. 187 


President N. E. A. 1 


As the influence of the association broadened, other 
departments have been added from time to time, until 
now, the general association is divided into twelve de- 
partments, as follows : 

The 
The 
The 


National Council of Education. 
Department of the Kindergarten. 
Department of Elementary Education. 
The Department of Secondary Education. 
The Department of Higher Education. 
The Department of Normal Education. 
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ALBERT P. MARBLE, Omaha, Neb., 
President N. E. A. 1889. 





W. R. GARRETT, we lense 
President N. E. A. 











F, Lovts SOLDAN, St. Louis, Mo., 
President N. E. A. 1885. 
ume of the published proceedings of that year. Any 
person can become a life member by contributing $20.00 
at onetime. The addition of departments brings into 
the membership persons distinguished as teachers in 
the kindergarten. in the primary, high, and normal 
schools, in the colleges, in manual training, art, music, 
and business teaching, and as students of the minds of 
children. The number of members is indefinite in these 
departments. Each of these departments is indepen- 
dent and chooses its own presiding officer, and selects 

the person it wishes to address it. 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Boston, Mass., 
President N. E. A. 1884- 





E. H. Cook, wioening | N. \ 
President N. E. A. 189 
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_ Until 1884 the permanent and annual membership con- 
tinued to be comparatively very small ; though the an- 





‘ N. A. CALKINS, New York City, 
Chairman Board of Trustees. President N. E. A. 1886. 


nual meetings were generally attended by a large num- 
ber of teachers and friends of education, yet many of 
whom failed to keep up their annual membership by 





NICHOLAS MURRAY BuTLER, Columbia College, 
President N. E. A. 


paying the yearly dues. The result was that the funds 
of the treasurer were often so low, that the active mem- 








AARON GOvE, Denver, Colo., 
President N. E. A. 1888. 
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bers were obliged to make extra contributions to keep 
up current expenses. In spite of all the officers could 
do, and they were able and efficient men, yet the asso- 
ciation did not secure the amount of confidence and co- 
operation of the prominent educators of our country, 
In 1884, the president, Mr. Thos. W. Bicknell, of Bos- 
ton, and his co-laborer, Wm. E. Sheldon, succeeded in 
making arrangements with the prominent railroads for 
such a reduction of fare, that a large number of teach- 














A. G. LANE, Chicago, IIl., 
President N. E. A. 1892-94. 


ers and educators attended the meeting at Madison, 
Wis., where the first large income from membership 
fees was realized. The policy, inaugurated by Mr. 
Bicknell and his co-adjutors, of obtaining the co-opera- 
tion of the different railroads, has ever since been fol- 
lowed ; thereby securing the attendance of a large num- 
ber of members almost every year, so that the clear 
income from membership fees from year to year, has so 
increased that the corporate trustees of the N. E. A. 
have invested in permanent interest-bearing securities 
funds enough, so that by a judicious use of their inter- 
est the association is able, not only to meet all its legi- 
timate expenses, but to engage in important educational 
propagandism, and also to disseminate among the edu- 
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J. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo., 
Treasurer N. E. A. 
cators of our country annually the ordinance contain 
ing its proceedings, which cannot but have a great 
influence in elevating the public schools—the main ob- 
ject of its existence. 
While this result has finally been achieved, yet during 
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WILLIAM T. HARRIS, 


JAMES B. ANGELL, a ] : 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education. 


Pres. of the University of Michigan. 





* CHAS. W. Exr1oT, Chairman of Committee of Ten. 
Pres. of Harvard University. 
































OscaAR D. ROBINSON, 
Prin. of the High School, Albany, N. Y. 


JAMES C. MACKENZIE, i 
Head-master of the Lawrenceville 
(N. J.) School. 
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Committee of Ten. 








JAMES M. TAYLOR, 
Pres. of Vassar College. 





JAMES H. BAKER, 


Pres. of the University of Colorado, 








JOHN TETLOW, Rien 
Head-master of the Girls’ High Senool 
and the Girls’ Latin School, Boston, Mass. 
















RICHARD H. JESSE, 
Pres. of the University of Missouri. 





Henry C. KING, 
Professor in Oberlin (Ohio) College 
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twenty-seven years of the existence of the association 
it must be remembered that the demands upon the as- 
sociation were often of such a character, that sacrifice 
and devotion have been required to meet the exigen- 
cies that arose ; it has been fortunate, in having offi- 
cers, possessed of these qualities, to whom it could turn 
in the many dark and trying days of its early exist- 


ence, 


The volume containing the annual proceedings is a 
most important work and is asked for in almost every 


enlightened portion of the world. 


(The writer is the 


custodian of these volumes, 450 Penn avenue, Washing- 


ton, D. C,) 


These proceedings contain 


the most 


matured thought of the best educators of America. 
They are owned by many normal schools and superin- 
tendents, the libraries of universities and colleges, and 
sought for somewhat, for it is a thousand-paged volume, 


of the best educational literature. 


At the meeting held in Saratoga in 1891 a committee 
was appointed to draw up a course of study for high or 
secondary schools, called “The Committee of Ten.” 
This report was published in a pamphlet and is con- 
sidered a remarkably clear and valuable contribution to 


the subject of school courses. 

At the meeting of superintendents, 
held in Richmond in 1894, a committee 
called the “Committee of Fifteen,” 
was appointed to consider, and report 
upon the order and correlation of 
studies in the elementary schools; the 
organization of school systems; and 
normal schools. This report was made 
in February last and is now before the 
public for consideration. While all the 
recommendations of the reports may 
never be incorporated into any one 
school system, they will suggest valu- 
able improvements, and thus prove ben- 
eficial to practical education. 

The influence of the association has 
been not only salutary, but even revo- 
lutionary, in those states and cities 
where its meetings have been held. A 
new educational life set in and new 
inspiration was received, which, while 
operating almost silently, was most ef- 
fectual in waking up the people to make 
new. efforts for the improvement of the 
schools. Its influence has operated 
like leaven in meal ; every part of our 
country, every state and territory in 
the Union, has felt its effects. Since 
the organization of this association, 
nearly half of the states have inaug- 
urated the public school system, in 
some form; and nuw there are hun- 
dreds of educational associations. The 
Peabody, Slater, and other school funds 
have been created to promote the ef- 
fects of this inspiration, so that public 
schools have been multiplied ; and pri- 
vate institutions have been generously 
endowed; and the cause of universal 
education has gained such a foothold 
in this country that it will never lose 
its influence here; but will evermore 
distinguish us among other enlightened 
nations. 

The association has been the means 
of bringing into the field a host of ed- 
ucational laborers, many of them most 
successful as teachers, or highly cal- 
tured scholars in some department of 
knowledge. Though the work of the 
association was begun by men, and has 
been mainly performed by men, yet 
assistance has come from many distin- 
guished ladies, in all the departments, 
but particularly in those of the kinder- 
garten, and elementary education, The 
speakers of the annual meetings are 
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representative educa- 
tors honorably connect- 
ed, in some form, with 
our best educational in- 
stitutions, the public 
and private schools, or 
universities. 

Finally, it is a remark- 
able fact, that thus far, 
for thirty-eight years, 
all the meetings of this 
association have been 
inspiring, and uniformly 
harmonious ; anda fra- 
ternal feeling has al- 
ways existed among its 
working members. May 
this state of things con- 
tinue to exist ! 

(On page 716 is a 
list in numerical order 
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meeting, and the place.) 


Secretary N. E. A- 
of the presidents, and of the 
meetings ; the name of each president, the year of the 
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D, Winona, Minn., 





NATIONAL 


Excepting 1893, when no regular meeting of the Association was held. Boldface figures 


RECORD OF MEMBERSHIP BY SIrATES 
IN THE 
EDUCATIONAL 


For EACH YEAR FROM 1884 TO 1894, INCLUSIVE, 


bership from the State in which the meeting for the year was held. 
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Committee of Fifteen. 



































HorACE S. TARBELL, Providence, R. I., Wm. T. Harris, U.S. Com. of Ed., Wa. H..MAXwELt, Brooklyn. N. Y.. ANDREW 8. Draper, Univ. of Tlinois, 





Chairman of Sub-committee on the Chairman of the Sub-committee on Chairman of Committee of Fifteen, Chairman of Sub-committee on the Or- 
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C. B. GILBERT, St. Paul, Minn. L. H. Jones, Cleveland, Ohio, Jas. M. GREENWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. } 


Sub.committee on the Correlation of Studies in Elementary Education, 











EDWARD BROOKS, Phila., Pa. TuHos. M. BALLIET, Springfield, Mass. NEWTON C. DOUGHERTY, Peoria, III" 





Sub-committee on the Training of Teachers. 
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Sub-committee on the Organization of City School Systems. 
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PLACE OF MEETING, YEAR. NAME OF PRESIDENTS. 


Cincinnati, O. 58 Zalmon Richards, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 59 A. J. Rickoff, Ohio. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 60 J. W. Bulkley, N. Y.® 
Chicago, Ill. 63 John D.Philbrick,Mass.* 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 64 W.H. Wells, Ill. * 
Harrisburg, Penn. 65 _ S.S. Greene, R. I. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 66 J.P. Wickersham, Penn.* 
Nashville, Tenn. 68 J. M. Gregory, Ill. 
Trenton, N. J. 69 L. Van Bokkelen, Md. 
Cleveland, O. 70 D.B. Hagar, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 71 J. L. Pickard, lowa. 
Boston, Mass. 72 E,. E. White, Ohio. 
Elmira, N. Y. 73 B.G. Northrop, Conn. 
Detroit, Mich. 74 S.H. White, IIl.* 
Minneapolis, Minn. 75 W. T. Harris, Mo. 
Baltimore, Md. 76 W.F. Phelps, Minn, 
Louisville, Ky. 77. M. A. Newell, Md.* 
Philadelphia, Penn. 79 John Hancock, Ohio.* 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 80 J. O. Wilson, D. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 81 Jas. H. Smart, Ind. 
Saratoga Spa, N. Y. 82 Gustavus Orr, Ga.* 
Saratoga Spa, N. Y. 83 Eli T. Tappan, Ohio. 
Madison, Wis. 84 Thos. W. Bicknell, Mass. 
Saratoga Spa, N. Y. 85 L. Soldan, Mo. 
Topeka, Kan. 86 N. A. Calkins, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl. 87 W. E. Sheldon, Mass. 
San Francisco, Cal. 88 Aaron Gove, Colo. 
Nashville, Tenn. 89 A. P. Marble, Mass. 
St. Paul, Minn. go Jas. H. Canfield, Kan. 
Toronto, Can. ot W. R. Garrett, Tenn. 
Saratoga Spa, N. Y. 92 E. H. Cook, N, ¥; 
Chicago, Ill. 93 A. G. Lane, [Intern’t’l.] 
Asbury Park, N. J. 94 A.G. Lane, Hil. 
Denver, Colo. 95 N.M. Butler, N, J. 
SUMMARY. 


The work of the association during the nearly four 
decades of its history exhibits the phases and changes 
which have marked the period ; a period which is seen 
to be an empirical or experimental one. The spirit of 
progress and reform in educational methods has inspired 
the discussions to a large extent, this more apparently 
during the last third of the period. There is scarcely 
one of the great subjects that has not been considered 
by the association. 
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E. ORAM LyTE, Millersville. Penn. 
Vice President Nationat Council of Education, 

One of the first of these phases to receive attention 
was the Oral Method, a method that had never been 
formally systematized for elementary training. The 
discussions showed that the teachings of experience 
were that children cannot be made efficient scholars by 
the oral or lecture method exclusively. This method 
has at this time seemed to have fallen into disuse, far 


*Deceased. 
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too much so, for much valuable instruction may thus be 
given. 

Object teaching came early before the National Edu- 
cational Association, as it had been introduced into 








E. C. HewiTr, Normal, Ill. 
Member Board of Trustees of N. E. A. 


many schools and it was seriously discussed, and at 
times with considerable heat. It met with opposition 
in spite of what was thought its potent merits. At this 
time as a specialty it is not advocated, but the use of 
objects to illustrate principles has been firmly adopted ; 
in fact, all teaching in elementary schools is objective. 

The association has always advocated the need of 
training in normal schools and teachers’ institutes ; 
every facility for causing teachers to become better 
qualified for their responsible work has received hearty 
endorsement. 

Normal and industrial training have had their advo- 
cates and their opponents in the association ; on the 
whole these new features are being received with favor. 
The most thoughtful desire manual training to be con- 
sidered as an educative agency, and to refer the learn- 
ing of trades and employments to trade schools. The 
acquisition of the language of the employments of life 
may be given in the schools ; the art of using tools so 
as to earn money is beyond their range. 

The teaching of drawing and music have been sanc- 
tioned. 

Science training in the 
elementary schools is to 
be encouraged, but not to 
interfere with the needed © 
training in: language | 
which, by common con- 
sent, is considered the 
main thing ; it is too eas- 
ily made into a specialty 
with technical terms and | 
thus demanding a matur- 
ity of mind beyond that @ 
found in young children. 

The subject of psychol- | 
ogy has received much 
attention, but it will be 
difficult to show that any 
valuable results have been Miss Lucy WHEELOCK, Roston,Mass., 
reached which were not President Kindergarten Department. 
attained by the study of 
the old works on mental philosophy. It is conceded, 
however, that teachers ought to understand the laws 
which control mind growth as well as the laws of physi- 
cal culture. The discussions concerning psychology are 
by no means finished. 

The kindergarten has found warm friends and advo- 
cates, but it is not deemed yet to have had its true place 
assigned in the correlation ‘of studies ; the harmonizing 
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of kindergarten and primary teaching is evidently a 
problem that will yet come up for discussion. 

Within the last two years Child Study has received 
especial attention from many prominent educators. It 
has not yet aroused the association, but will in future 
undoubtedly form the subject of many a paper; as yet 
ijt seems to bea work outside of the public school sys- 
tems. 





Z. X. SNYDER, President State Normal Schoo’, Grecley, Colo., 
Vice-President Normal Department, N. E. A. 

The associations of the business colleges of the coun- 
try have lately become one of the twelve departments 
of the National Educational Association ; and its pro- 
ceedings may be looked for in the annual publication 
made. 

For many years the term “ The New Education ” has 
been in use; the kindergartners have claimed it as ap- 
plying to their systems ; on examination of the volumes 
published by the National Educational Association it is 
quite apparent the term describes those philosophical 
processes that represent the best discoveries of the em- 
inent teachers of this and other countries. Perhaps it 
may be said that Col. Parker, in the Cook County nor- 
mal school has done the most to exemplify in a practi- 
cal manner what is included in the term “ The New Ed- 
ucation ” as it 1s understood to-day. 














Cc. C. VAN Liew, State Normai University, Normal, Til., 
Secretary Normal Department, N. E. A. 

The later effort has been to attempt some work of a 
more practical character, and courses of study for high 
and primary schools have been mapped out, the former 
by a committee of ten members, the latter by a com- 
mittee of fifteen. A fund of $40,000 has been accumu- 
lated and the interest put aside for the expenses of these 
committees. 

The funds of the National Educational Association 
have been handled with scrupulous fidelity ; it is doubt- 
ful if another corporation can be found which can show 
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as clean and successful results ; its funds are made up. 
of small annual membership fees, : 

There are many serious questions before the New 
Educational Association, questions far different than 
confronted itat its foundation. To solve these it hasa 
membership that look at education far more broadly 
than its early founders, and it is believed with as pure 
a devotion to the great interests involved. 


r 
Main Function of the N. E. A. 


By W. T. Harris 


I have elsewhere described the function of the Na- 
tional Educational Association as the collecting of the 
experience of all and the distribution of the lessons of 
that experience to each. But it has had a re-active in- 
fluence, ‘ Every teacher who has risen in this associa- 
tion to expound his own observations or reflections or 
to give the results of his experience, has, in the act of 
doing it, helped himself, first of all, to see more clearly 
than before the true lesson of his life.”’ In material things 
what we share with others we lose, to some extent, oure 
selves, but in spiritual] things we increase as we share with 
others. In spiritual participation there 1s no division 
or loss. 

There have been presented up to date in the associa- 
tion some six hundred papers in all, discussing all or 
nearly all the important themes in education, Three 
or four years ago i counted up the papers under the 
various subjects and found that there were: 

















Wm. L. BRYAN, Indiana State University at Bloomingtow 
President Child Study Department, N. E. A. 
Twenty-one relating to the philosophy of methods 

Eighty-one to various branches of psychology and the 
theory of education. 

Twenty-nine to the course of study. 

Ten to the peculiarities of graded and ungraded 
schools, 

Twenty-five to musical instruction. 

Ten to natural sciences. 

Forty to the subject of drawing. 

Twenty-four to moral and religious instruction. 

But beside these there is a still more important class 
of papers related to the five parts of the scnool system, 
namely : 

Twenty-eight on the subject of the kindergarten. 

Twenty-seven on primary work, 

Seventy-five on high schools and colleges. 

Fifty-six on normal schools, 

Forty-five on manual training and technical schools. 

The quality of the papers of the National Educa- 
tional Association has very much improved in later 
years. There is less of vagueness and old-fashioned 
essay writing on such topics as “The Teacher’s Mo- 
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tives,” * The Causes of Failure and Success in the Work 
of the Teacher.” We have much less of the goody- 
goody reflections on the personal character of the 
teacher. 

Again, there has been a tendency to specialize work 
especially noticeable since the formation of the Nationai 
Council of Education ; in recent years several special de- 
partments have been added with a view to stimulate lines 
of special inquiry. Such are the Herbart Society and the 
Department of Child-Study. The effect of these de- 
partments devoted to special subjects has been to draw 
to the annual meetings of the association more and 
more specialists in various departments of education 
and collateral departments of professional work. The 
Round-Table discussions have proved helpful, and still 
more helpful have been the less formal round-table 
discussions of the specialists collected on the piazza in 
front of the hotel day and night. 

I once estimated the amount of gain received bya 
member from attending an annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation as follows: One-fourth from the suggestions 
contained in the essays and papers read at the associa- 
tion ; one-fourth from listening to the debates and dis- 
cussions ; one-half from the personal conversation with 
fellow-members at the meeting and from direct per- 
sonal observation of the delegates from all parts of the 
country. 

Is it saying too much that the National Educationa! 
Association is one of the most powerful stimulants to 
keep the teacher in a condition of development? 
Teachers, before all others, should keep up their studies 
and continue their growth throughout life. <A crystal- 
lized teacher can never excel. 

The volumes of the proceedings of the association 
serve many of the purposes of an educational library. 
Let one obtain from Mr. Z. Richards, of Washington, 
D. C., a copy of the history of the association, which 
contains also an index to its proceedings, classified by 
the names of persons who have contributed papers, and 
also subjects, and this statement will be seen to be one 
that rightly deserves to be made. 

U. S. Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Yr 
Report of the Committee of Ten. 


HISTORY, 

At the session of the National Council of Education held at 
Toronto in 1891 the Committee on Secondary Education, of 
which President James H. Baker, of the State University of Col 
orado was chairman, presented a carefully elaborated report on 
“‘ Uniformity in Requirements for Admission to Colleges,’ Dr. 
Harris characterized it at the time as “ one of the ablest reports 
ever made to the council.” It stirred up a lively discussion. Its 
purpose was, as President Baker said, ‘ to show that the present 
condition of affairs [as regards high school curricuia] is chaotic, 
and that it may be improved in many respects.” He suggested 
that a national organization consider the problems involved in the 
subject of the report. The following recommendation was re- 
ferred tu the committee making the report, with authority to con- 
tinue the investigation and to call a meeting of representatives of 
leading educational institutions, at Saratoga in 1892: 

‘‘ That a committee be appointed by this council to select a dozen uni- 
versities and colleges and a dozen high and preparatory schools, to be 
represented in a convention, to consider the problems of secondary and 
higher education.” 

Invitations were issued and some thirty delegates responded. 
A three days’ session was held and a plan formulated which was 
presented to the council by Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, 
the chairman of the Committee of Conference between Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. After discussion by the members the 
council adopted the report in the following form : 

To the National Council of Education :— 

In the opinion of the Conference of Representatives of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, called by authority of the council, certain conferences 
by departments of instruction, of teachers in colleges and secondary 
schools are desirable. We, therefore, recommend to the council that the 
following ten persons, namely, President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard 
university, Dr. W. T. Harris, commissioner of education, President James 
B. Angell, of the University of Michigan. Mr. John Tetlow, master of the 
girls’ high school, Boston ; resident James M. Taylor, of Vassar college ; 
Mr. O. D, Robinson, principal of the Albany, N. Y., highschool; President 
James H. Baker, of the University of Colorado; President R. H. Jesse, of 
the University of Missouri; Mr, Jas. C. Mackenzie, head master of the 
Lawrenceville, N. J , school, and Professor Henry C. King, of Oberlin 
college, be designated as an executive committee, with full power to call 
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and arrange for such conferences during the academic year 1892-3; that 
the results of the conferences be reported to said executive committee for 
such action as they may deem aopropriate ; and that the executive com- 
mittee be requested to report fully concerning their action to the council, 

We recommend, further, that the council ask the directors of the National 
Educational Association to authorize the payment of the necessary expenses 
of the conference, end that they set apart out of the income and current 
funds of the present year the sum of twenty-five hundred dollars, which 
sum shall be available so far as may be necessary to carry on the work of 
the committee, and shall be disbursed by the trustees of the National Edu- 
cational Association on vouchers signed by the chairman of the executive 
committee herein recommended. 

Re-pectfully submitted on behalf of the conference. 

NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
July 9, 1892. 


Chairman of Committee. 

The Committee of Ten thus appointed and charged with the 
duty of investigating the problem of high school studies held 
their first session in New, York city in November, 1893. The 
committee arranged for nine sub-committees or conferences, each 
to consider a principal subyect of high school courses, and sub- 
mitted to them definite inquiries. Each conference was composed 
of the prominent instructors in the particular subject assigned. 
The inquiries covered such points as place of beginning the study, 
time to be given, selection of topics, advisability of difference in 
treatment for pupils going to college and for those who finish 
with the high school methods, etc. 

At the second meeting of the committee held in November, 
1893, the various conferences presented their reports together 
with a summary of the recommendations. Several revisions were 
made, and in December, 1893, the Report of the Committee of 
Ten was put into final form. Dr. Harris laid before the com- 
mittee a proposition of the U. S. bureau offering to print and 
distribute, /vee, 30,000 copies of this report, provided the plates 
owned by the N, E. A. should be loaned for that purpose. This 
offer was accepted and within six months from the day of publi- 
cation 27 000 copies were distributed. It was evident that the 
number the bureau of education promised to supply would not 
be sufficient to meet the demand, and steps were taken to have 
another edition printed. Arrangements were made with the 
American Book Company to publish this edition, improved by 
the addition of an index and a table of contents (prepared by Dr. 
Calkins); the N. E. A. holding the copyright. The publishers 
pay a royalty of five eents per copy of this copyrighted edition, 
and this is credited to the “Emergency Fund” of the N. E. A., 
from which the expense for the plates had been paid. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS, 


In the “ Review of the Report of the Committee of Ten”’ pre- 
sented to the National Council of Educatidn at the meeting at 
Asbury Park, last year, President Baker gives the following sum- 
mary of recommendations, most of which, he believes, should be 
heartily indorsed : 

1. That work in many secondary 
earlier. 

2. That each subject should be made to help every other, as, for exam- 
ple, history should contribute to the study of English, and natural history 
should be correlated with language, drawing, literature, and geography. 

3. That every subject should be taught in the same way, whether in 
preparation for college or as part of a finishing course. 

4. That more highly trained teachers are needed, especially for sub:ects 
that are receiving increased attention, as the various sciences and his- 
tory. 

5. That in all scientific subjects, laboratory work should be extended and 
improved. 

6. That for some studies special instructors should be employed to guide 
the work of teachers in elementary and secondary schools. 

7. That all pupils should pursue a given subject in the same way and to 
the same extent as long as they study it at all. 

8. That every study should be made a serious subject of instruction, and 
should cultivate the pupil’s powers of observation, memory, expression and 
reasoning. 

9. That the choice between the classical course and the Latin-scien‘ific 
course should be postponed az long as possible, until the taste and power 
of the pupil have been tested and he has been able to determine his future 
aim. 

10. That twenty periods per week should be adopted as the standard, pro- 
viding that five of these periods be given to unprepared work. 

st. That parallel programs should be identical in as many of their parts 
as possible. 

12. That drawing should be largely employed in connection with most of 
the studies. 

13. The omission of industrial and commercial subjects. 
tioned without comment. 

14. That more field work should be required for certain sciences. 

15. The desirability of uniformity, Not definitely recommended in the 
report. 

16. That the function of the high schools shculd be to prepare for the 
duties of life as well as to fit for college 

17. That colleges and scientific schools should accept any one of the 
courses of study as preparation for admission. 

18. That a good course in English shvuld be required of all pupils enter- 
ing college. 

ig. That many teachers should employ various means for better prepara- 
tion, such as summer schools, special courses of instruction given by col- 
lege professors, and instruction of school superintendents, principals of 
high schools, or specially equipped teachers. 

20. That the colleges should take a larger interest in secondary and ele- 
mentary schools. , 
21. That technological and professional schools should require for admis- 
sion a complete secondary school education, 

22. That each study pursued should be given continuous time adequate 
to securing from it good results. 


school studies should be begun 


This is men- 
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The points of the report which President Baker questioned are 
as follows: 

1. That Latin should be begun much earlier than now. 
ference recommendation.) 

2. That English should be given as much time as Latin. 
recommendation. ) 

3. The large number of science subjects recommended, with loss of ade- 
quate time for each. 

4. The omission of a careful analysis of the vaiue of each subject, abso- 
lute and relative, preparatory to tabulating courses. 

5. The apparent implication thatthe multiplying of courses is advis- 
able. 

6. Theimplications that the choice of subjects by the pupils may be a 
matter of comparative indifference,—the doctrine of equivalence of 
studies. 

7. Some parts of the model programs made by the committee. 


, 
Committee ot Fifteen. 


It was to be expected that the investigations into high school 
courses of study would give rise to the wish to have a committee 
of competent educationists appointed to consider the question of 
elementary school studies. At last year’s meeting of the National 
Council of Education, at Asbury Park, Dr. Mowry gave expres- 
sion to the thought and urged that the best men and women 
should be engaged for this work. It evidently was not generally 
known that a committee on elementary education had already 
been organized by the Department of Superintendence, which 
having two meetings a year had seized the opportunity to get 
ahead of the Council. It was at the Boston meeting, in February, 
1894, when the superintendents adopted the following resolutions 
on motion of Supt. Maxwell, of Brooklyn : 

Resolved. That a Committee of Ten be appointed by the Committee on 
Nomination, to investigate the organization of school systems, the co- 
ordination of studies in primary and grammar schools, and the training of 
teachers, with power to organize sub-conferences cn such sub-divisions of 
these subjects as may seem appropriate, and to report the results of their 
investigations and deliberations at the next meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, 

Application was made tothe board of directors of the N. E A. 
for an appropriation of $2500. The following Committee of Ten 
was then appointed: Supt. William H. Maxwell, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., chatrman,; Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. commissioner of 
education ; Supt. T. M. Balliet, of Springfield, Mass. ; Supt. N.C. 
Dougherty, of Peoria, Ill.; Supt. W. B. Powell, of Washington, 
D. C,; Supt. H.S. Tarbell, of Providence, R. I.; Supt. L. N. Jones, 
then of Indianapolis, now of Cleveland ; Supt. J. M. Greenwood, 
of Kansas City, Mo., State Supt. A. B. Poland, of New Jersey; 
Supt. Edward Brooks, of Phiiadelphia. On motion of Mr. Max- 
well the four members of the nominating committee were added 
to the Committee of Ten. This brought in Dr. A. S. Draper, 
then superintendent of the schools of Cleveland, at present presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois; Supt. E. P. Seaver, of Boston, 
Mass. ; Supt. A. G. Lane, of Chicago, Ill.; and Supt. Chas. B. 
Gilbert, of St. Paul, Minn. Later another valuable addition was 
made by chcosing as fifteenth member Supt. O. N. Cooper, of Gal- 
veston, Texas. 

There was considerable comment in some quarters when it be- 
came known that a committee had been appointed to consider 
elementary school affairs composed mainly of city school super- 
intendents, the only exceptions being one commissioner, Dr. Har- 
tis whose pedagogic advice is ever in demand, and State Supt. 
Poland, who is an excellent executive officer and has given much 
thought to the organization of school systems. Not one wom- 
an was put on the committee, though the vast majority of 
teachers whose work was to be made the subject of specific in- 
quiry was then, as it is now, women. . Here the superintendents 
had made a mistake, no doubt, but then in the appointment of 
the Committee of Ten also the women were slighted. 

When the Fifteen began their work three sub committees were 
organized : one on the Training of Teachers ; one on the Correla- 
tion of Studies in Elementary Education ; and one on the Organi- 
zation of City School Systems. With the appointment of these 
special committees the Committee of Fifteen in reality dissolved. 
There were now three committees, each conducting its investiga- 
tions independently of the others. Still the reports presented by 
these committees are combined in one volume which, probably 
for the sake of convenience, bears the title “ Report of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen 

The plan pursued by the “ Fifteen ” in their work was to de- 
cide upon certain questions to be investigated, and to send these 
to teachers who could give valuable advice. THE JOURNAL 
published these questions at the time. Many teachers became 
interested and sent reprlies. The set of answers received by the 
Committee from Miss Emily G. Bridgham was declared by a 
member to be among the most excellent. Below are printed the 
questions questions by the sub-committee on the Correlation of 
Studies, followed by some of the answers sent by Miss Bridgham. 

[The completed reports were submitted to the Department of 
Superintendence at the memorable meeting held at Cleveland, 
February 19-21, 1895. A full account of the proceedings was 
published in THE JOURNAL of March 9 and March 16, The re- 
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commendations made by the committees also hav: been dis- 
cussed in full in THE JOURNALS of March 2 (p. 215, 217); March 
30 (p. 329); April 6 (p. 345); April 13 (p. 377, 378); April 20 
(p. 406); May 4 (p. 476); May 11 (p. 497, 499); May 25 (p. 557).] 


National Department of Superintendence. 
COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN—QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 
CORRELATION OF STUDIES. 

t, Should the elementary course be eight years, and the secondary course 
four years, as at present ? Or, should the elementary course be six years 
and the secondary course six years ? 

2. Has each of the grammar school studies—language (including read- 
ing, spelling, grammar, composition), mathematics (arithmetic, algebra, 
plane geometry), geography, history, natural science (botany, zoology, 
mineralogy), penmanship, drawing, etc,, a distinct pedagogical value? If 
so, what is 1t ? 

3. Should other subjects than those enumerated in the second question, 
such as manual training (including sloyd, sewing, and cooking), physical 
culture, physics, music, physiology (including the effects of stimulants and 
narcotics), Latin, or a modern language, be taught in the elementary 
school course? If so, why ? 

4. Should the sequence of topics be determined by the logical develop- 
ment of the subject, or by the child's power to apperceive new ideas? Or, 
to any extent by the evolutionary steps manifested by the race ? If so, by 
the evolution of the race to which the child belongs, or that of the human 
race ? 

5. What should be the purpose of attempting a close correlation of 
studies ? 

(a) To prevent duplication, eliminate non-essentials, and save time 
and effort ? 

(6) To develop the apperceiving power of the mind ? 

(c) To develop character ? A purely ethical purpose ? 

6. Is it possible on any basis to correlate or unify all the studies of the 
elementary scheol ? 

7. If not, may they be divided into two or more groups, those of each 
group being correlated ? 

8. Is there any way of correlating the results of work in all the groups ? 

9. What should be the length of recitation periods in each year of the 
elementary school course ? What considerations should determine the 
length ? 

10. In what year of the course should each of the subjects mentioned _in 
ay ge 2 and 3 be introduced, if introduced at atl ? 
In making a program, should time be assigned for each subject,“or 
oa for the groups of subjects suggested in question 7? 
12. How many hours a week for how many years should be devoted_to 
each subject, or each group of subjects ? 

13. What topics may be covered in each subject, or each group of sub- 
jects ? 

ol Should any subject, or group of subjects, be treated differently? for 
pupils who leave school at I2, 13, or 14 years of age, and for those who are 
going to a high school ? 

15. Can any description be given of the best method of teaching each 
subject, or group of subjects, throughout the school course ? 

16. What considerations should determine the point at which the spe- 
cialization of the work of teachers should begin ? 

17. On what principle should the promotion of pupils from grade to 
grade be determined ? Who should make the determination ? 


A SET OF ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS PROPOUNDED BY THE 
COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN, NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE, ON CORRELATION OF STUDIES. 

By “ BEE.” 

I.—OMITTED. 

EL. 


Language-studies have value in developing power to express 
properly the knowledge acquired either from observation. from 
oral instruction, or from book study. They are, of all subjects, 
the most easily correlated, and should be taught so as to strengthen 
one another. The disciplinary value of a well-ordered sequence 
in language-studies is not tobe exceeded by eny study or groups 
of studies in the curriculum. 

Mathematics has disciplinary value in training the reasoning pow- 
ers, and is the basis of accuracy in scientific investigation. In the 
use of equations mathematics may be co-ordinated with studies 
requiring a clear analysis, while the algebraic and geometrical 
demonstration, leading from the unknown to the known, trains in 
processes where influences are to be made, opinions to be formed, 
or judgments to be pronounced. Mathematics ceases to be disci- 
plinary, however, when operations are so familiar as to become 
mechanical ; hence a large part of time given to practice work in 
mathematics bears results disproportionate to those which may 
be gained by the same practice in language, which has equal disci- 
plinary value. The chief value in “ working examples ” is ethical. 
The training in correctness, truthtulness, order, and accuracy 
leads to the knowledge that a single misstep in any one of these 
essentials will result in accumulated error. 

Nature-studies have a pedagogical value which has only been 
recently acknowledged. In former days the child “ shut the door 
upon nature when it first opened the door of the school.” Hence- 
forth, the knowledge was to be derived from contemplation of 
books. It is affirmed that nature studies inculcate sympathy for 
animals, give acquaintance with the beauties of the physical world, 
and lead from nature to nature’s God. 

Drawing.—The training of the eye and of the hand—the drill 
in close observation to secure appearance of form, and in accu- 
racy of measurement to gain facts of form—have a disciplinary 
effect in other studies 

Penmanshif—as an art, is but pen drawing; as a factor in 
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education it should be taught more frequently in connection with 
other studies. Both penmanship and drawing suffer from their 
isolated position in the school course. 

To mechanical teachers the value of geography is in its memo- 
riter recitations ; lessons are easily set, and ‘“‘ ten thousand useless 
facts are taught which,” says Supt. Bright, “‘ God in his infinite 
mercy has made it impossible for us to remember.” 

The study of geography should increase the pupil's interest*in 
the physical world and in human kind ; hence he needs plenty of 
useful information (fact-lore); but facts should be given in order 
of relative importance, and therefore wil! differ with the environ- 
ment of a pupil. 

Pupils should be trained to use the reflective powers ; they should 
know not so much the length of rivers as the aspect of soil, cli- 
mate, slope of land. etc., Which has caused their length. Pupils 
need not be drilled in population of cities, but they may be led 
to know why certain cities are so populous, and how physical 
conditions are apt to determine national characteristics. Geogra- 
phy being the outcome of nature study, and leading in turn to 
history, has been called the study which divides the nature group 
of subjects from the human nature group. 

The study of history is of little vulue if made but the occasion 
for memory cramming of dates, battles, and isolated facts. It is 
one of the studies which grows yearly, hence the subject matter 
must be condensed into measure of its most potential forces. If 
stories of universal history, leading to biography of American he- 
roes, may be made to develop the reading habit, history is one of 
the subjects which may safely be left for pursuit in after life. 

lil, 

Horace Scudder says that the introduction of any studies into 
the school course is a compensation for a lack in the home, and 
that manual training, for instance, would have been absurd at a 
time when the apprentice system was in vogue, and when boys 
spent a large part of their time in handling tools. An intelligent 
cenception of the above statement would regulate the emphasis 
which should be put upon lessons in school cooking, school sew- 
ing, school carpentry, etc. 

Some educationalists aver that mischief has been wrought by 
the establishment of Sunday-schools and of kindergartens, be- 
cause they take a particular kind of training from the home. Of 
course this objection would not apply to homes so squalid as to 
offer no opportunity for training of any sort. 

Physical culture and music should be taught if only for their 
ethical value. 

Physics and physiology should be taught in elementary schools 
just so iong as instruction can be kept simple and attractive, 
leaving technicalities for advanced grades. 

Latin should not be taught at all until considerable pruning has 
been done to present course. It need not be omitted because of 
any fancied difficulty, for if easy text-books and few requirements 
were the order of the day, the study of Latin and English, side 
by side, would be of mutual advantage. 

IV. 

The sequence of topics should be determined by the child’s 
power to apperceive new ideas in connection with a logical devel- 
opment of the subject 

The “ Historic Culture Steps” of the Germans is based on the 
theory that periods in development of the child show a correspon- 
dence to evolution of the human race. The scheme is carried on 
in German teaching by placing the story or myth at the founda- 
tion of a child’s education, and then leading up through civil and 
religious history, to the development of the GermanEmpire. This 
scheme recognizes the principle of the evolutionary steps manifested 
by the human race, and its upholders believe that the history of 
the education of man outlines a method for education of the child. 

This doctrine is Herbartian in idea, and cannot easily be adapted 
to American conditions which are conspicuous by the lack of a 
national reiigion, by the absence of a national store of folk-lore 
and legend (if we except the Indian), and by the presence of the 
drawbacks consequent to a cosmopolitan people. 

The focused ideas of German instruction, viz., the story, the 
pictorial representation, the explanation by the teacher, and the 
reproduction by the child, should be fundamental elements in in- 
struction. 

V. 

A correlation of studies attains an economy of time and of 
force onthe part of both teacher and pupil. It eliminates non- 
essentials and strengthens essentials by contrast and comparison. 
It develops the apperceptive power of the pupil by “ grafting new 
facts upon old experiences,” while, at the same time, it preserves 
and promotes educational unity. 

The observation and comparison of facts, the tracing of inter- 
dependent facts induces habit of self-help on the part of the pupil. 
The desire to know and the putting forth of effort in search of 
the knowable, are important elements in character building. 

VI. 

Modern educators seem to disagree upon what shall be the cen- 

er for all study. If concentration cannot be attained one may, 
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perhaps, attempt an ail around co-ordination. If a unit cannot 
be made of a term’s work the teacher may often make a unit of a 
day’s work, provided she be at liberty to arrange her own pro- 
gram, and can so modify the scope and period of her leasons that 
they may sustain each other, for unrelated knowledge divides men- 
tal effort instead of unifying it. 

VIL. 

The studies of the elementary school may be divided into two 
groups. Group I. deals with acguzrement of knowledge (tact- 
lore) and it may be sub-divided into: A, Nature-studies; 2, hu- 
man nature studies. Each of these have sub-divisions which ad- 
mit of correlation. Group II. comprises those studies which give 
expression to the facts gained by consideration of group I. This 
expression is given either by arbitrary symbols—as in writing or 
in drawing, or by forms which resemble facts, as drawing, model- 
ing. and sloyd. 

I have seen somewhere a sub-division as follows : 


HUMAN NATURE, 


Fable, Myths. Folk Lore. 
Stories of Little Folks, 


NATURE STUDIES, 


Physical Forces, 
Chemistry, 


Astronomy, Biographies, 
Plant or Animal Life, History, 
Geology, Literature, 


Civil Government, 
Sociology. 


Mineralogy, 
Natural History. 
Geography. 
(Forms of Expression), 
Drawing, 
Reading, 
Writing, 
Spelling, 
Composition, 
Manual Training, 
Music. 
VIII. 


There seems to be no way ef correlating the work in all the 
groups. A sequence of topics in allied studies, a choice and ar- 
rangement of subjects that will accept a simultaneous treatment 
must aid apperception by giving many points of view of the same 
unit of thought. The association of groups in parallel courses 
tends toa harmonious development of each, and to a more or 
less nearly perfect assimilation of the whole. 


IX. 


The attention of young children cannot be long sustained, 
and primary instruction should be presented in smallest details. 
Length of recitation period cannot be exactly prescribed, as in- 
struction should cease when interest flags. No child in element- 
ary school can, with profit, be kept longer than forty minutes upon 
a memory recitation. Studies which call for manual employment 
may be of longer duration. Considerations which should deter- 
mine the length of a recitation are: I. Interest in subject mani- 
fested by child; II. The relation which the topic bears to other 
subjects of the day; III, The relation which the lesson bears to 
portions of the same subject assigned to the class. 


X. 
Language (except grammar and composition), Ist year. 
Composition (synthesis of sentences earlier), sth * 
Grammar (technical), 7a, “ 
Arithmetic (number work), =a * 


(Concrete examples taken first; abstract as soon as possible. 
Examples exacting very mature reasoning to be omitted in grades 
below the high school ) 

Algebra (taken slowly. Equation made prominent), 7th year. 

Geometry (inventional), : —_— * 

Provided that time be given for inventive genius to bud. Pu- 
pils must be taught “to discover what has already been discov- 
ered, to seek what has already been found.” 


Geography (observation work), 5th year. 
History (narrative, leading to American biography), 4th “ 
Nature Studies (observation in first year), mam 
Penmanship, "ae 
Drawing, yes 
Physiology, 7th-1st half. 
Physics, 6th year. 
(Simple statements and experiments only.) 
Music, Ist “ 
(The “ algebra” of music may be omitted in grades below high 
school.) 
Physical Culture, Ist 


XI. 

In the making of programs time should be allowed for groups 
of subjects only. The teacher may very properly be required to 
accomplish a certain course in a given time, but should be per- 
mitted to arrange her own daily program, that she may co-ordi- 
nate such topics as will make a unit of the day’s work, 
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Very frequently a teacher may be 
obliged to sacrifice a pet lesson scheme 
to meet the exigencies of the hour. 

Music, drawing, physical training 
should alternate with book study when- 
ever variety or recreation demands a 
change in the faculties exercised. 

XII.—XIII. omitted. 
XV. 

Instruction in primary grades requires 
methods widely different from those in : 
grammar grades. 

With young children methods should 
deal largely with the concrete ; the pre- 
sentation should always lead from the 
near to the remote; the recitation 
should consist of doing by imitation, 
and should result in correct practice. 

Advanced teaching should, as soon 
as permissible, deal with abstract 
thought. The presentation should be 
both synthetic and analytic. The prac- 
tice should yield almost wholly to 
theorv, while reasoning may frequently 
lead, by demonstration, from the un- 
known to the known. 

Primary classes may with great profit 
depend entirely upon oral teaching, 
while, according to White, “the pro- ae 
portion of oral instruction should de- viaS 
crease, and that of book study should 
increase as pupils advance in their 
coursé,”’ 

Nature studies with primary and 
lower grammar grades should center 
around the object. The aims should 
be to cultivate observation and the 
quick perception of beauty in the plant 
or flower or animal. These to be fol- 
lowed by definitions, reasons, and ex- 
planations in maturer years. 

Science studies should be taught by 
such simple experiments as can be re- 
produced by the children. They ought 
to be more in the form of play than of 
tedious lessons and exacting study. 

XVI. 

In the correlation of studies the 
elementary school child may be led, by 
association, contrast, and comparison 
to see related points in allied subjects, 
therefore the elementary school should 
have the “ whole” child. 

Specialization is opposed to correla- 
tion, but, as subjects suffer less by 
isolation in the high school than in the 
grammar school, it would seem that 
the high school is the place for special- 
ization to begin. 

When work in any subject reaches 


a state of fine art, or when a subject is aa 


to be pursued in detail, specialization 
should take hold, because greater per- 
fection in any branch may be attained 
through instructior by a specialist. 

The question first to be decided is, 
whether any subject in school curricu- 
lum need be carried to that degree of 
perfection or minuteness of detail for 
which a specialist is required. 

Specialists are rarely what Herbart 
wished them to be; “ virtuosos in their 
own field, yet possessed with a love for 
the wider activities of other depart- 
ments.” At the same time it must be 
conceded that there is a rapidly increas- 
ing number of “all-around” class 
teachers. 

XVII. 

If a teacher's success were not so frequently based upon the 
results of her class at final examinations, thus rendering her loth 
to part with creditable pupils, promotions should take place when- 
ever the child is able to do work in advance of his present class. 

Pupils who fail to complete the work of the: grade in the time 
allotted would be greatly benefited by reviewing the work with 
with a different teacher, and perhaps with different books. The 
establishment of different grades at certain points in the course 
would prove advantageous. 
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Class teachers are not infallible in the estimate of their ow? 
work, and as a requirement for promotion it seems advisable 
use, in addition to teacher's estimates, a written test made by 
some one else. ; 

Examinations, it is true, have been greatly abused, but suc? 
abuse has arisen from lack of pedagogica! skill, for examinations 
need not occur at stated periods nor always at close of term. 

A written test along the same lines which the teacher has pur 
sued, and conducted by a principal whose supervision has been@ 
guidance and an inspiration would result in improved materi 
for advanced grades. 
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FUNK & WACNALLS 


Standard Dictionary ofthe English Language 





Specimen Testimonials 


The London Times, April 5, 1895: “The merits of | 


the Standard Dictionary are indisputable, and are 
abundantly attested by a large number of unim 
peachable authorities. . . . should command a 
wide and deserved popularity.” 
Students Cannot Afford to be Without it. 

William J. Milne, Ph.D. LL.D., President, 
New York State Normal College, Jue 5, 18%. “1 
am thoroughly pleased with the Standard Diction 
ary in every respect and students cannot afford to 
he without it, for it is essentially ascholarly work. 
It defines every wore with such discrimination 
andthoroughness that the keenest scholars in Phil- 
osophy, Science, Literature, Art, will find in it the 
inost lucid, accurate and comprehensive definitions 
to be found anywhere. The more 1 use it the more 
valuable it appears and the more frequently dol 
resort to it.” 

Why it is the Dictionary for All. 

‘Education, Boston: “... We recommerd this dic 
Uonary because of the common sense plan on 
which it is based, because of the authoritative sys 
tem of pronunciation it has adopted ; because of its 
accurate asd concise definitions; and because of 
the numerous and comprehensive table’ avd Lists 
which are vo be found sprinkled throughout its 
pages.... Itsurpasses any other dictionary.”’ 

‘Nature, London, England: J. Norman Lockyer, the 
celebrated astroncmer editor: ‘It passes the wit 
of man to suggest anything which ought to have 
been done that has not been done to make the dic 
tionary a success.” 

Will Prove of Invaluable Service. 

Harvard University. Pror. ANDREW PRESTON PEA 
BoDY, LL. D., formerly also editor of the North 
American Review. “ This dictionary will prove of 
invaluable service, and wili last while the English 
language remains essentially uuchanged. It may 
need supplements, but will not need to be rewrit- 
ten for three or four generations.” 

A Rich Mine of Information. 

‘¥F. Max Muller, LL. D., Oxford University, Eng., 
April 13, 9%: * It isa rich mine of information, and 
shows how much can be achieved by co-operation 
if under careful supervision.” 

Journal of Education, Boston, Mass: “ It will make 
the world its debtor, and all who write must praise 
it evermore. . . . it challenges criticism, and 
commands admiration.” 

Praise from a Most Critical Source. 

Notes and Queries, London, April 19, 1895: “The 
work is all that it pretends to be, asplendid bequest 
to the English speaking races. We are willing to 
bear testimony, and to own that the book is the 
most valuable and the most convenient work in its 
class extant, a book which reflects equal credit 
upon American scholarship and enterprise.” 

Worthy of Its Name. 

Amherst College: Jutivs H. Seerye, LL. D., ex- 
President: “It is worthy of its name, and I con- 
gratulate the editors mpen having so successfully 
attained their very high ideal.” 

J. G. Fitch, LU. D., Department of Education, 
London, Eng., March 29, 9: I cannot doubt that it 
will be accepted as an authority of the highest rank 
in the department of philology.” 

Yale University, Pror.A. M WHEELER: “ Clear, 
concise, accurate ; at once scholarly and popular, a 
delight to the eye and mind.” 

Oxford University, England, Pror. A. Sayce: “It 
deserves all the encomia passed upon it.’”’ 

‘Cambridge University, England, Pror. J. E. 

»« SanDys: “Itisan admirable work, and deserves 
to become famous on both sides of the Atlantic.” 

United States Patent-Office, A. G. WILKINSON, 
Principal Examiner, formerly Professor of Lan- 
guages, University of Missouri: “I can hardly say 
enough in ics praise.... 1 congratulate the edi- 
tors on the most perfect dictiovary ever made in 
any language.” 

Adopted as the Standard. 

‘The Brooklyn Times: “After the experience of a 
year in testing the work by daily needs, the dic- 
tionary has been adopted as the standard of the 
style for the office of this paper. 

Stands the Test of Criticism. 

The St. James’s Gazette. London, Eng.: “... 
From whatever point of view this handsome work 
is approached it stands the test of criticism.” 

Cambridge University, England: Watrer W. 
SKEaT, the eminent Et) mologist and Professor of 
Anglo Saxon: “Aspetling reform in the English 


language is certain tocome, and Dr. March is aman | 


thoroughly qualified to preside over this depart 
ment of the Standard Dictionary.” Later, “a geod 
all round work, containing a great deal of usefui 
information.” 

Most Complete Work. 

Hon. Justin McCarthy. M.P.: “ The Standard 
Dictionary is the most complete work of the kind I 
have known. It is a whole library in itself.” 

The New York Observer: “So thoroughly have 
disputed spellings and pronunciations been dealt 
with that we have a conseusus of the best judgment 
of the English speaking world. ... Asan author 
ity upon synouyms the work is most valuable.” 

The Daily Herald, Boston: “It is plain that great 
care bas been exercised at every point to avoid the 
introduction of superfiuous matter. It has showna 
wise judgment in reaching decisions. 1t will fina its 
way everywhere by its abundant and original 
merits.” 

Most Complete and Most Satisfactory. 

The New York Herald: “We are free to pro- 
nounce it the most complete aud most satisfaccory 
dictionary yet printed. ... This is high praise, to 
be sure, but it is well merited.” 


Facts and Features. 


The corps of 247 office editors and specialists ; 533 readers for quotations, and over 200 artists and artis- 
ans were engaged 4 years and 8 months in compiling this work of over 2,300 large, quarto pages, which re- 
quired an outlay of over $980,090 betore a single complete copy was ready for the market. 


| TH E VOCABU LARY contains 301,865 terms, which is the resultant after the rigorous applica- 


tion of the rules of exclusion applied on the nearly a half-million of 
words actually col'ected in the preliminary vocabulary. The Standard surpasses the Century by 76,000; 
| Webster's International by 176,000, and Johnson by 251,000 terms. 


| N ITIAL CAPITALS are here given for the first time in any single-volume dictionary by using 


capitals only with proper names, or proper terms derived from them. 

This enadles the writer or proof-reader to consult the dictionary with absolute confidence, never requir- 
| ing the loss of asingle moment in having to think or decide whether or not an initial capital is to be used. 
SYLLABICATIO is most conveniently designated by the single hyphen (-) so as clearly to dis- 
| tinguish such from compound words, which are invariably indicated by the 

double German hyphen (—). The value of this device will readily be perceived on using the book. 

TH E SPELLI N of this work is conservative, and yet aggressively positive along the lines of 
reform agreed upon almost unanimously by all the leading philologists of Eng- 
land and America. It notes the preferences of each of the leading dictionaries where they do vary, so the 
difference can instantaneously be seen ; whilst the spellings peculiar to Great Britain are preserved. All 
| disputed spellings and pronunciations were referred to a select committee of over fifty leading authorities 
| in English, Cana<ian, Australian, East-Indian, and American universities. In the Appendix, the tally of 
| over 179,000 votes, or preferences, are recorded, showing the individual preference of each member of the 
| committee on each word submitted. Whoever has occasion to differ with the preference of the editor will 

find that this Dictionary furnishes the convenient data for the disputant to form his adverse, or favoring 


conclusions, 
FOR PRON U NCIATIO each word 1s respelled with the Scientific Alphabet. This insures 
| the highest possible accuracy with the greatest simplicity that 
the combined ingenuity of the American Philological Association, in harmony with the accepted princ iples 
of the Philological Society of England, was able to devise. By this clear and unmistakable method, both 
a native and the intelligent foreigner can correctly pronounce each English word at sight. As to disputed 
pronunciations the same remarks as above on spellings apply. 
-THE DICTIONARY SYSTEM of this work is unique. A scientific system is introduced 
that enables the student toconsider words in their true re- 
laticn to all kindred su?jects. By this system a word of any science or art furnishes a clue by which one 
may easily trace the subject, backward or forward, in all its branches, and when so collected, their deti- 
nitions and unfoldings may be found to furnish a compreheasive and harmonious exposition of that entire 
subject, in accordance with the latest and best scientific light. Such a system has never before been at 
tempted in an English Dictionary. 
TH E DEFI N ITIONS of this work are distinguished, viz.: (1) Nothing intervenes between the 
vocabulary term and the definition, Tne etymology is placed a/ter the 
| definition, (2) Where there are two or more meanings of a word, the most common meaning is given first. 
| The “order of usage ” is given in preference to the “ historical order.”" This occasions no inconvenience 
| to the scholar, whilst it asswres the average reader what is the most common and practical meaning. It 
enables the busy writer to consult the Dictionary with the least loss of time, because he can confidently 
| rely on the work always furnishing the most common meaning next to the vocabularyterm. The conveni- 
| ence of this feature will be appreciated more and more as the work is used. (3) Definitive statement is the 
important factor of the definitions in this work. The crude and loose method of using synonymous words 
is avoided. (4) All the terms of any Art, Creed, Handicraft, or Science were submitted to scholzrs particu- 
| larly qualified for such special work. lence the necessity for the large corps of over 200 Specialists. For 
| the first time in the history of the art, this dictionary, as a matter of simple justice and common fairness, 
|hada representative of the Catholic Church and of each of the Protestant denominations define the terms 
peculiar toeach, This one feature as to creeds is typical of the work as a whole. The entire range of 
| human knowledge was accordingly considered, and the result is a dictionary that stands alone; beyond 
| comparison ; unrivaled asa defining dictionary. (5) Quotations are more modern; old “ stock quotations” 
| were avoided ; and to enable the student to verify and consult the context, the very line or chapter, page 
| and edition of the book from which a quotation is taken, is given. Incidentally this often furnishes a clue 
(by giving the name of the publishers) for procuring a book. A feature never before heard of ina diction- 
ary. Over 100,000 volumes were read for quotations. (6) 7%e 5,000 il/ustrations are given expressly to 
| aid in definitions. hey were especially drawn by our own artists, and many of them are in colors, which 
| are gems of art. (7) An ingenious system of tadies is incorporated with the definitions, each under the 
proper vocabulary term, expressly for definitive purposes ; it gives definitions never before attempted, or 
| even thought of, Thus under “ spectrum ” are defined the 488 colors now known in the arts and commerce, 
| with a precision only equaled by mathematics: yea, even the eye can see 43 of the colors on the spot and 
| the others even to practical approximation. (8) 4s collateral aids in defining and word-finding, words 
peculiar to an art or handicraft, are given along with th: definitions. Thus under architecture are given 
all the terms peculiar to the art ; under carpenter are given the terms peculiar to the handicratt. 
THE ETYMOLOGY is placed after the definition, and the name of Prof. F. A. March is suffi- 
| cient for all that might be said under this head. 


THE COMPOUNDING OF WORDS (oe nn tne ane 
SYNONYM 
ANTONYM 


} 


are illustrated to an extent never before found ina dictionary. A cursory inspec- 
tion of the book will show at once a superiority not to be found in any other, 


are given for the first time in adictionary. For writers this is a convenience second 
to none in this work, 

AS A Ry ETO RIC this dictionary is invaluable. The correct use of each of the prepositions is 
| plainly given under its proper vocabulary place, and a department of Faulty 
| Diction has been characterized as the practical grammar of the XX century, 

TH E APPEN DIX of 47,468 proper names ia Biography, History, Mythology, Fiction, The Bible, 
| The Classics, etc., are given all in one alphabetical order, This affords a 


| convenience so obvious that ** the wonder is n> one ever discovered it before,’’ as a Reviewer puts it. 
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A School Museum as an Educational 
Laboratory. 


By J. FREDERICK HOPKINS.* 


Twenty-five years ago, the state of Massachusetts introduced 
into her public school system the methods of art instruction of 
the South Kensington museum schools. In the intervening 
years, that art movement has taken deep root in our American 
educational scheme, and broadening as it developed in the fresh 
atmosphere of the new conditions, has extended its sway until 
there is not a school room in all this broad land which has not in 
some way felt its elevating influence. During the past quarter 
of a century, equal strides have been made in educational thought 
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The character of a school museum must also depend largely 
upon the institution which it serves, and on general lines must 
found its development upon a physical, industrial, and artistic basis, 
In this triple alliance it is the art section which will always fur- 
nish the widest influence, and be of the greatest educational 
value. And nowhere can such an art museum find a greater 
field for usefulness than in the great institutions which, as cham- 
pions of modern education, are springing into view in our large 
cities. The school which has not the means properly to found 
such a department is unfortunate indeed. 

A great deal depends upon the housing and arrangement of 
an art museum; particularly where, as in connection with a 
school, it is known at the start that the means and space at its 
disposal are limited. Primarily, it should be in close touch with 
the library ; and secondly, it should if possible be in as close re- 





A BIT OF THE PARTHENON FRIEZE. 


and methods. The earlier schools of pedagogy directed the in- 
quiring mind of the child to the dry pages of text-books, which, 
devoid of good illustrations, were expected to furnish the food to 
nourish the growing mind. Later the pendulum swung the 
other way, and educational enthusiasts sent the child to nature, 
expecting him to base his education on his long-continued ob- 
servations, and from them to deduce truths and training for his 
daily guidance. Thus the educational pendulum has vibrated 
from one extreme to the other until its constantly- shortening 
arcs have approached a position midway between either extreme 
—a position which directs the student to objects for interest and 
observation, and to books for the inspiration and truths derived 
from the studies of other workers along those lines. The art 
education transplanted so successfully to New England soil has, 
in its growth and development, passed through all these educa- 
tional phases. The early courses of instruction based all work 
upon the servile rendering of flat copies upon the pages of those 
early text-books. Gradually, with the advance of educational 
thought and the introduction of industrial training, has come the 
steady upward growth which now bases all its effort upon the 
study of type forms, objects of pleasing proportion, and casts of 
historic details. This latter movement is big with promise for 
the introduction of a strong art feeling into our American homes. 
= Public art museums have existed in many of our large cities 
for a long time; but outside of one or two schools which have 
been fortunate enough to try the experiment, this demand for 
logically-arranged collections of art objects, in close codperation 
with the work of a school, has yet to be met before the school 
museum shall exert its powerful uplifting leverage upon the edu- 
cation of the people. Thecharacter of such a school museum is, 
however, very different from the great repositories of material 
which are the pride of our citizens throughout the land. The 





lationship with the art school, for to its halls throughout the year 
the art students must look for opportunity of drawing from the 
antique and cast. The museum should if possible occupy a 
building by itself, through which the art students might pass to 
reach the |.brary ; or if this is impossible, it might wisely occupy 
the rooms which separate these sister departments. In connec- 
tion with the museum should be placed a spacious lecture hall; 
for much of the influence which this department exerts should 
emanate from the platform. e 

Much depends upon the disposition of the rooms and the sub- 
division of the space. A great deal of care should also be given 
to the planning and grouping of the entrance hall and stairway ; 
for the impressions made by a poorly-planned entrance can never 
be offset, no matter how carefully tre collections may be chosen 
or arranged, A museum teaches almost as much by its arrange- 
ment as by its individual examples. This is particularly true of 
an art museum, where the student must gain almost all concep- 
tion of the chronological relation and comparative importance of 
periods from the proper sequence of rooms and the relative space 
given to the examples chosen. It is the glorious stairway of the 
Museum of Art History at Vienna which greets one with worthy 
promise of the treasures to which it leads; and it is the logical 
sequence impressed upon the visitor who traverses the rooms of 
the Albertinum at Dresden. or our Boston museum of fine arts, 
which makes an impression as valuable as it is lasting. The 
contents of a school museum of art should be selected with much 
care, and the fact should be kept ever in mind that, inasmuch as 
the collections must be limited, nothing but the best and most 
representative examples should be chosen. The largest share of 
the money appropriated should be spent for casts and photo- 
graphs; the next portion should be held for the purchase of a 
certain number of originals, such as a group of Greek vases, a 





PICTURING A PORTION OF THE PANATHENAIC PROCESSION. 


popular notion that the museum is a home of curiosities must be 
dismissed when we consider its function in a school ; for there 
the spirit of the original meaning of the word must hold sway, 
and the department be truly the h: me of a Muse—the Genius of 
Education. Theschool museum must be considered as a labora- 
tory—extensive, it may be, and occupying many rooms, but a 
laboratory in as many senses as is a good working library —after 
which it must to a certain extent pattern. The end and aims of 
the two are similar, and their methods of administration must be 
much the same. Moreover, one cannot grow to its fullest devel- 
opment without the other; for what are all the illustrations of 
the Venus of Melos in comparison with a realization of her grand 
divinity, and how narrow even that great appreciation of the 
Greek sculptor’s work without the knowledge of contemporary 
men and events, which only the books of a library can supply! 


*From the Pratt Institute Monthly. By permission, 





collection of antique glass, examples of medieval iron work or 
wood-carving, and a few Barye bronzes. These will absorb con- 
siderable money, but will add life, freshness, and value to the 
collection; and serve to stimulate for all time the efforts of the 
students who study them. A certain number of examples like 
the Elkington reproductions of historic metal-work. the copies of 
the bronzes sent from Naples at the request of Prof. Ives to dec- 
orate a room in his art building at Chicago, or a small collection 
ot copies of medieval armor and weapons, should be included to 
make the scheme complete. The recent extensive purchases of 
casts by some of our leading public museums, together with the 
preparation of the large collections sent to our Columbian expo- 
sition at Chicago, have wholly altered the conditions of pur- 
chasing casts throughout Europe. Once it was a matter of 
diplomatic correspondence to secure casts from the originals in 
the great museums abroad. Now. thanks to changed conditions 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 728. 
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“Do We Hit the Mark We Aim At?” 


By the author of *‘ Past and Present.” 


A number of friends were congregated, telling of their experi- 
ence during their summer vacations. One of the number related 
the following: Says an Exchange— 

“ We were all sitting quietly upon the front piazza, just at dusk, 
when a hunter passing along the road spied an owl sitting upon 
the roof of the barn Quickly raising his gun he fired, and al- 
most immediately the barn burst into flames, and in spite of all 
we could do was consumed, with most of its contents. Indeed 
we had much difficulty in saving the house. It was supposed 
that the wadding of the yun had entered the barn door into the 
hay loft and thus caused the fire.” 

After the comments aroused by the story had subsided a quiet 
man who was sitting in the corner asked in a still, small voice, 
“ Did he hit the owl?” 

That man had a concentrative mind. The burning of the barn 
was a secondary consideration, but whether he attained his 
object or not was the important point of the story to this man. 
Do you hit what you aim at? That's the question for every 
teacher tostudy. Doubtless the hunter's trouble arose from the 
use of inferior gun wadding which not orly caused him to miss the 
owl, but placed him in a very unfortunate and embarrassing posi- 
tion. 

So it is with school supplies. Every conscientious school 
teacher has the highest aims in his or her mind and knows ex- 
actly what is wanted and expected from the scholar. How fre- 
quently are they disappointed at the results of their careful and 
patient instructions! And yet they hardly ever stop to consider 
that possibly the materials used were not conducive to the -best 
results, and that was the reason the perfection desired and reason- 
ably expected after months of assiduous toil, was not forthcom- 
ing. 

This is an age of progress; we have seen improved machinery 
take the place of manual labor; we now travel by a motor power 
which a few years since was held in mystery and awe The 
marcn of progress has advanced to as great a degree in Educa- 
tional metheds, processes, and materials as in any other profes- 
sion or industry. There are many (American teachers especially) 
who deserve great credit for their promptness in breaking away 
from the old * mouldy” ideas advanced and practiced by bright 
but unprogressive men and women in the past. 
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Although there are many who have adopted the “‘ New Educa- 
tion” systems, yet strange as it may seem there are many more 
who still labor under the disadvantage of antiquated systems, as 
the old saying goes, “ There is no one too old to learn,” and I 
may add, nor is there any one so learned but that he can be 
taught. 

Many of the school supplies (especially in paper line) have been 
and are being made to allow the retailer a large profit. The con- 
sequences are that competition has forced one manufacturer and 
then another to make his goods just a little lighter in weight or 
cheaper finish so as to enable him to place his goods in the hands 
of the dealer at a fraction less than the price asked by another man- 
ufacturer. This system has continued among many manufactur- 
ers until the average Tablet or Composition Book, etc., Is of very 
inferior material and will not give the satisfaction desired. All 
live School Boards, Principals, and Teachers appreciate this fact, 
and many have adopted the plan of supplying the children them- 
selves, which works very satisfactory in nearly all cases which 
have come under my notice. 

Having these facts before them the Acme Stationery & Paper 
Co. have issued a Reference Book or Price List which contains 
only the best materials for school work. Being the pioneers of 
the Tablet manufacturing industry, their long experience enables 
them to produce the best goods. 

For years the president, Mr. S. I. Knight, has given his per- 
sonal attention to the School Goods Department and has been in- 
strumental in placing some of the now popular methods into the 
schools. 

Of course the dealer in the town deserves to be patronized, as 
most probably he is a patron of the school. and at all events is 
a taxpayer and contributes toward the support of the school. 

But if he does not keep the r@gA¢ materials and will not order 
them you must send to headquarters where your order will get 
every attention, and a liberal discount will be allowed, according 
to size of order. ‘ 

In addition to the Reference Book the Acme Stationery & 
Paper Co. have recently published two little booklets entitled 
“ Past and Present ” and “ The Gems of the Salon.” These with 
the Reference Book will be sent to any address free upon appli- 
cation. These little booklets are instructive as well as interesting, 
and for one of them alone it would pay you to send the Acme 
your address upon a postal-card. 

" Read the advertisement below. 
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COMPOSITION BOOK. 


Made from a superfine paper, ruled as shown. Press board 
covers, neatly printed, with space for name of school and scholar. 


Book,” 





DICTATION BOOK. 


Made from a superfine paper, ruled as shown. Press board 
covers, neatly printed, with space for name of school and scholar. 
. 


Just issued and will be sent to any address, free, upon application. 


USE ONLY—“ ELITE LINE” TABLETS AND PAPETERIES FOR FINE CORRESPONDENCE. 
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and a better appreciation of the value to be gained by catering to 
an American market, one who desires to make up a purchase 
list for a school museum, meets with comparatively little diffi- 
culty. And to aid the schools who do not care to undertake the 
importation of casts, there are dealers in our great cities who are 
alive to the demands of our school-room decorators, and who 
can furnish the best material at small expense. One of the 
grandest efforts for the furtherance of art education undertaken 
in this century is the work of Braun, Clément & Co., who are 
carrying out the scheme which the head of the firm long ago out- 
lined ; a plan which wi!l lead to the publishing in an unalterable 
medium of photographs of all the masterpieces of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting. It is now possible to cover the walls of 
school-rooms or stairways with reproductions of these master- 
pieces. 

The grouping and proper dis- 
play of all art material involves 
much thought and preparation. 
Primari ly a chronological. se- 733 
quence must be preserved ; sec- 
ondly, the pte should not be VW 6G-] __ 
crowded ; each should receive its “strat pampinyce 
due attention, but should also [EA(3e 
take its proper part in a group 
illustrating a definite style or 
pericd. A few good examples 
well mounted and placed are 
worth more than many less care- 
fully arranged. Every object 
shou'd be so mounted that it 
may be taken, if desirable, to any 
part of the institution which the 
museum serves; where, under 


































A a coe’ the peas and Cards in 

i H , use by the Pratt Institute Museum are 
proper protection, it may stand illustrated in reduced form. They will 
as a source of inspiration for the be recognized as adaptations of simi 


lesson at hand. liar forms long in use in libraries. 


The cases used should be dust-proof, with large sheets of 
glass and little wood-work, and should be so arranged that they 
might be fitted with electric lights from within. Each object 
should be carefully labeled ; for as Prof. Goode, director of our 
National Muscum at Washington, says: ‘An efficient educa- 
tional museum may be described as a collection of instructive 
labels, each illustrated by a well-selected specimen.” Good 
labels add interest to the smallest object, and are of great assist- 
ance to the visitor who wishes to gain a general knowledge of 
the collection, and who does not wish to be obliged to refer con- 
stantly to a catalogue. The catalogue is, however, an instru- 
ment essential to the best use of the collection ; and, for an ex- 
ample of what a museum catalogue should be, we have but to 
turn to that prepared by Mr. Edward Robinson of the Boston 
museum of fine arts to accompany the collections of which he 
has charge. A similar booklet, though perhaps somewhat 
abridged, should stand as a model of a catalogue for a school 
museum. Therein the library should coéperate ; for, in place of 
the books and reports cited by Mr. Robinson at the close of his 
description of each example, the school library might insert a list 
of books on their shelves, with their call-numbers, wherein 
further data concerning the examples might be sought. These 
lists should also find a place on the labeis. Such 1s the practice 
at the Peabody museum of Salem, Mass., where one may find an 
extra card attached to many of the specimens, from which one 
has but to transcribe a series of call numbers in order to secure 
from the library the best books on the subject illustrated. 

The proper administration of this material for the greatest 
good of the greatest number, introduces many problems which, 
while exceedingly important, should perhaps not be extensively 
dwelt upon in a paper of this character. Some systematic 
method must be adopted, so that any member of the school can 
ascertain without difficulty whether there is in the museum any 
object or group of objects which shall have any bearing upon the 
daily work in hand. This can be ascertained by the consultation 
of a card-catalogue, which should indicate two things: First, 
whether the collection contains a cast, photograph, lantern slide, 
or reproduction of the object in question ; and second, where it 
may be seen or consulted. Should the object be in use, and its 
usual place show a vacancy, the department office, like the desk 
of a library, should contain a record of its travels, and indicate 
clearly where it might be found. 

The direction of such a museum should be in the hands of an 
experienced teacher, and one thoroughly in sympathy with the 
aims, scope, and characteristics of the school and the relationship 
of its different departments. He should bring to the work not 
only a love for all art material. but a knowledge of art history and 
museum arrangement born of extended foreign travel. Such a 
director should not only organize his efforts toward the securing 
of definite ends, but should be able as well to plan and carry out 
lecture courses which should bring into the school outside influ- 
ence in the form cf speakers and workers of wide reputation. 

The influence of such a museum as has been roughly outlined, 
would be of untold value in the daily work of a school. In its 
galleries of casts the students of all art courses would find oppor- 
tunities for drawing from the antique second only to the chances 
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presented by the schools in connection with our great public 
museums. Here the students of architecture might study his- 
toric details and make their comparative study of ornament and 
proportion. What inspiration could be gathered by the students 
of industrial design from its collection of textiles, metal-work, 
wood-carving, wrought ‘ron-work, glass, and pottery! What 
breadth of insight into the world’s history can be furnished by 
the art examples of the centuries as grouped in such a museum! 
For is it not in man’s expression of himself in art that he fully 
records the trend of his spiritual development? A teacher of 
history or classical literature is completely at a loss without 
proper illustrations, and these a school museum should offer, 
Think of the innumerable illustrations of the poets which can be 
made vivid and fresh with the use of photographs, casts, and 
coins! Photographs of classic sites cost little money, but they 
make the days of Olympian or Attic story as real to our students 
as the scenes and events of daily life. {t is the work of Phidias 
and his brother artists, sculptured in temple frieze or crystallized 
in marble gods and goddesses, which revive for us the civic and 
religious life of the Greeks, Though more than twenty centuries 
have rolled between, we seem to stand in touch with them again 
when thus brought face to face with the warmth of their artistic 
expression. It is tq the coin and portrait busts of the Romans 
that we must go for an idea of their energetic personatity ; and 
whole volumes of history may be made real and vivid by thought- 
ful study in these sections of a museum. To the student of the 
throes and upheavals which at last broke through the darkness 
of the Middle Ages, much may be told by the monuments of this 
historic period. What a flood ot light is thrown upon the time 
of the great revival of learning and the religious impetus of the 
times by the contemplation of casts and photographs which illus- 
trate the great era of the cathedral-builders! The day will come 
when our students will be directed in the study of the history of 
nations by the contemplation of their architecture, and painting 
and the statues of their great men. The period when a nation’s 
record was written in the blood of her battlefields has almost 
passed away; and may not the school museum help to hasten 
the dawning of the brighter days? : 

In these days when our cities are extending their great 
museums, and associations, or private individuals are founding 





Photcgraphic Material available for students of Forging or 
Industrial Design. Pratt Institute Museum. 


large collections, the opportunity presented for the establishment 
of a typical schoof museum, from which many other schools 
might copy, must not be neglected. It does not matter whether 
the greater museum is established or not; efforts upon the part 
of the school or university must never cease. It has a duty to 
perform to its students; and in the minds of those students of 
the public schools who may later enter its doors, it should en- 
deavor to sow seed which will later bring its full fruition within 
the walls of the higher school. Its museum should shed its 
light into the darker portions of the city, illuminating and mak- 
ing bright, as on!y art influence can, the pathway of its stucnts 
who turn aside to do mission work therein. To the artisans of 
the city it has an equal duty; and much good may be done, In a 
way, to react upon the support of its evening schools, Every 
great school desires to secure the appreciation, support, and C0- 
Operation of the great thinking public. From the nature of its 
organization it is the museum which next to the library is best 
adapted to extend the welcoming hand of the school, and attract 
and hold by its frequent exhibitions the attention and interest of 
the residents of the city wherein it may be located. 
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“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR 
PRESERVING BOOKS” 


SOLVES THE PROBLEM FOR ALL 


FREE TEXT-BOOK SCHOOL BOARDS 








hae ee OF 

Pi 

»;“HOW T0 TAKE CARE OF THE BOOKS.” 
Every City and Town School Board Who Have Tried It 


UNANIMOUSLY | PRAISE IT! 











Our Business in 1893 doubled that of 1892 / 
Our Business in 1894 DOUBLED Z¢hat of 1893 // 





This System is now permanently adopted by OVER 500 SCHOOL BOARDS, including 
large cities like Pittsburg, Allegheny, Erie, Reading, Harrisburg, Scranton, Wilkes Barre, 
New Castle, Chester, Hazelton, Lancaster, Carbondale, Shamokin, Pa.; New Brunswick, 
Jersey City, Plainfield, N. J.; Bangor, Augusta, Biddeford, Saco, Maine; Concord, Man- 
chester, Nashua, Portsmouth, N. H.; Providence, R. I.; Hartford, Conn.; Worcester, 
Springfield, Lowell, Salem, New Bedford, Chelsea, Lynn, Fall River, Taunton, Mass.; 
Duluth, Winona, Minn.; Toledo, Tiffin, 0.; Buffalo, Ithaca, Syracuse, N. Y.; and over 
400 other School Boards. 





THE SYSTEM CONSISTS OF 


FIRST: Covering the books with the Holden Patent Book Covers, and putting on new, clean covers when 
they are transferred to different pupils; (this removes the greatest objection to Free Text Books— 
the transfer of soiled books—the Cover receives the year’s soiling instead of the Book; is made 
of Imitation leather, waterproof, lasts a year, and costs only 1} cents. One Price Only to all School 
Boards.) 


SECOND: A rule of the Board that pupils shall notify the teacher a¢ once of any damage to the book, whether 
a loosened or torn leaf or a weakened binding. 


THIRD: Providing each teacher's desk, 
(at a cost of only 25c. for the 
outfit in quantities,) with a 
box of Holden’s Self Bind- 
ers to fasten in a loosened 
leat or strengthen a weakness 
in binding, and a sheet of 
Holden’s' Transparent 
Paper to repair a torn leaf. 
The repairs can be made in 


a few seconds, and A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE! 





We do not claim that our material will repair a book already gone to pieces, but we DO claim it will Keep the book from 
going to destruction ¢f applied promptly. 


ENCLOSE 2-CENT STAMP FOR SAMPLES AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOC 


come n.,, HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


H.P. HOLDEN, Treasurer. SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U S. A. P. O. Box, 643A. 


M. C, HOLDEN, Secretary. 
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Editorial Notes. 


In each of these twenty-five “Annuals” which have 
been placed before the public the aim has been to reflect 
the condition of education as faithfully as possible. In 
the first numbers the main idea was to enlarge the adver- 
tising area; later on the idea was to diffuse at summer 
gatherings a better conception of education; in chese 
immediate years the presentation of important themes 
has been followed. These Annuals, therefore, have a 
mission of theirown. The Annuals of ’93 and ’94 have 
been pronounced the mostattractive works of their kind 
ever issued, 

The advertising pages of this Annual will be found to 
contain the most noted factors in all kinds of school 
materials; books, apparatus, furniture, maps,charts,pens, 
pencils, blackboards, diplomas, typewriters, lanterns, 
schools,summer schools,school bureaus; in addition first- 
class advertisements of most of the widely advertised 
materials of the day, as bicycles, medicines, soaps, per- 
fumes, railroads ; notable dry goods houses are repre- 
sented, All these have a definite relation to the world 
that reads THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





It is stated that serious changes will occur in the 
program of the N. E, A. This might be expected ; the 
makers of summer programs learn to bear disappoint- 
ments. But how are the members of the N. E. A. and 
the teachers to know of these changes? It would seem 
that the educational journals should be informed, 


order that they may give out the news. Not a word 
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has come to THE JouRNAL office from President Butler, 
Is not this clearly in the line of his duty? Is there to 
be another Bulletin sent out ? 





THE JOURNAL has been remembered by its friends ; 
busy as they must be at this season, they have found 
time to send programs of the closing exercises that 
mark the end of a year of hard work, from normal 
schools and academies and high schools; from rural 
schools where the scent of clover blossoms are wafted 
in the windows ; from the city schools where the per- 
fume of hot-house roses loads the air. How beautiful 
many of these! An especially dainty one from Jasper, 
Fla. ; another with pressed flowers from the Indian ter 
ritory ; another—but the list would be along one. O 
friends, with bands of earnest, lustrous-eyed boys and 
girls hand in hand with you, clambering up the steeps of 
Parnassus, we send you our warmest wishes; who has 
better served his country and his God than you? 





Those who are getting up a state association will 
thank us for suggesting these subjects; they have not 
been discussed more than a thousand times ; some of 
them are well calculated to help the young and inexperi- 
enced teacher—wish she had staid at home: Is teach- 
ing a profession? Importance of character ; Relation 
of the cellege to the public school ; Woman as an edu- 
cator ; Defects in our system ; Individuality in class 
teaching ; Importance of grammar ; The model teacher ; 
The model superintendent: Music in the The 
need of the training of teachers. 

There are hundreds more that can be suggested——and 


school ; 





NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


Jn addition to our large and valuable list of Standard School Books, we shall offer to the educational public more new and im- 
proved text-books for the coming season, we believe, than | have ever before been published by any one firm in a single year. 





NOW READY, 


Sheldon’s Language Lessons. 

(In Two Books, which Completely Cover the Subject.) 
PRIMARY LANGUAGE LESSONS. 
ADVANCED LANGUAGE LESSONS, Grammarand Composition. 


In these two books the advantages of the Language Lesson plan and 
Grammar are most happily combined. 





what has been learned on the Language Lesson plan is plainly and | 


definitely stated and enforced on the lines of pure technical grammar. 
It is believed that no language books have ever been published which 
have met with such unqualified approval as have these books. 


READY IN JULY. 
Sheldon’s Vertical Copy Books. 


Nothing so fine has been attempted in any other series of Vertical 
copies. Most of the others use the same methods in vertical and oblique 
writing, and their copies are drawn with painful accuracy. The copies 
in Sheldon’s Vertical Series are in every case reproductio ms of actual 
writing. They are all new and fresh, were written expressly for this 
Series, and will give the best results from the use of the Vertical system. 

The very complete exercises, in form and movement, constitute a lead- 
ing feature of this series. Every new letter is carefully drawn so that the 
pupil may have before him the correct form, The essential movement is 
then presented and directions for abundant side practice are given. 


STANDARD BOOKS. 
New Franklin Readers. Hili’s Science of Rhe‘oric. 
Sheldon’s Modern School | Hill’s Elements of Logic. 
Readers. Hill’s Elements of Psychology. 
Sheldon’s Arithmetic, Two Books.| Chapin’s First Principles in| 


10 Nos. 








Stoddard’s New Intellectual Political Econom 
Arithmetic. Haven’s Mental Philosophy. 

Modern Spelling Book. New Edition. ‘ 

Scudder’s U. S. History. | Wayland’s Chapin’s Political 


Ecocomy. 

'Shaw’s New History of Eng- 
lish and American Litera- 
ture. 


In Two Books. 
Hill’s Rhetoric and Logic, etc. 
Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric 
and Composition. New Edition. | 


‘Send for Circulars. 





By means of Review Exercises, | 





READY IN JUNE, 


New Franklin Arithmetics. 


Two new books by EDwIN P. | SEAVER and GEORGE A. WALTON, the 
authors of the popular Franklin Arithmetics. Teachers will welcome 
these books which are entirely new and ‘‘ up-to-date,” The whole sub- 
ject of Arithmetic is treated in a fresh and vivid style which will capti 
vate both teacher and pupil. 


'Sheldon’s Standard Copy Books. 10 Nos. 








} These new books when published will be conceded by every one to be 
the hancsomest copy books (with oblique writing) ever presented to the 
public. Each book of the series will be a gem. The series will form a 
carefully graded and progressive course, which will be complete in every 
particular. 

READY IN AUGUST. 


Avery’s School Physics. 


A new work by the weil-known ELRoy M. AVERY, Ph. D., whose works 
on the sciences have become the leading text-books throughout the 
country. Dr, Avery’s ‘‘Elements of Natural Philosophy ” has been, and 
is now, the most successful work on the subject. The new book has been 
written in the light of present scientific knowledge. All jrinciples are 
stated in definite and exact language and the illustrative experiments are 
numerous and well chosen. Suggestiens for laboratory work have been 
introduced throughout the book, and this new feature will be highly ap- 
preciated by teachers who have facilities for doing this hne of work. No 
teacher who desires to be ‘‘up with the times” should fail to examine 
this text-book. 








| NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD BOOKS. 


| Sheldon’ ’s Word Studies. 


| Probably the most popular book of its kind. A new set of plates has 
| been made, and with new script and new binding, but with unchanged 
matter, the book will continue its remarkably successful career. 





NOW READY. 


| Patterson's Common School Speller. 





This Spelling- Book has taken its place at the front of similar text-books, 
and a new set of electrotype plates has become necessa With new 
script and in an dum dress, its great popularity will long be maintained. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, "Chicago. 
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that will be quite as serviceable to serve to hang all 
sorts of thoughts on. Whether if a body of teachers 
should meet daily for a year and be fed from this diet 
they would be any better off at the end of the time, isa 
question. Keep the old mill going, however ; it looks 
well, 

It was well said by Presigent Schurman, of Cornell, in 
his address to the graduates, that the aims they cherished 
would determine their lives: 


“ The modern psychologist tells us that ideals have 
motor power. They tend toactualize themselves. The 
conceptions and desires of the heart pass into flesh and 
blood and make incarnate destiny. Imagine noble 
things for yourself and you will achieve them, and the 
achievement will ennoble you. No man can live in the 
seen and the temporal if he does not have a discern- 
ment of its foundations in the eternal.” 

It has been often pointed out in these pages that the 
pupil in every school must have aims; the object the 
teacher will put above all acquisition and will be the 
aim. What is the aim of your pupils? 





The clapping of a “copyright ’’ on the “ fifteen report,” 
while done to boom the Lducational Review is an out- 
growth of the vicious system of ignoring the educational 
Journals of the country pursued by the N. E. A. The 
editors of the Review, seeing and feeling this, proposed 
to do something to show that the educational journal 
was something after all, and got the “ fifteen report ” ex- 
clusively into its pages. Shall this vicious system con- 
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tinue? Shall the educational journals, publishing 250,- 
ooo or more copies each month, continue to be ignored ? 
The parties to blame are the N. E. A. and the educa- 
tional journals themselves ; the last are the most to 
blame, for they have stood silent and allowed themselves 
to be ignored. It is high time they took action, and 
the signs are that they will do something this year, If 
the N. E. A. wants to prosper it must return to its old 
practice ; in its early days the journals were the means 
by which it was built up ; they are the means by which 
it will continue in prosperity. 
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CHILD Stupy. Bya Fizgende Blatter artist. 
The Fire Brigade in the Nursery, 





A Current=Metre in the Gulf Stream 


Shows the direction in which the flood is setting. Read Herbart and his ideas of correlation to see whether or 


not you are abreast of the tlood of modern educational opinion. 


The seventy-five volumes of our Pedagogi- 


cal Library contain the choicest works of Herbart, Compayre, Lange, Lindner, Froebel, Pestalozzi, Rous- 


seau, Richter, Radestock, Peabody, Rosmini, Hall, 


De Garmo, and other educators of eminence. They 


contain also the most comprehensive collection of Herbartian Literature published. 


You need not break up nor materially modify your regular work to in- 
troduce many essential features of Manual Training. Thompson’s 
Drawing is practical, industrial, and artistic. Whittaker’s How to 


Use Woodworking Tools will keep that mischievous boy busy at | 


work. Johnson’s Needlework at School is the best exercise for 
“stupid” days. Woodward’s The Manual Training School, a 
complete handbook. 

Keep Evil Literature Out by Creating a ‘Desire for the Good. You 
have a choice from thirty or more books in our Graded Supplementary 
Reading. The Heart of Oak Books—six numbers, for all grades, 


Walsh’s Arithmetics. 


are drawn from the best classical literature. Wright’s Seaside and 
Wayside—all grades. ‘‘ They have the fascination of a fairy tale’’ 
says an eminent primary teacher. Bass’s Nature Stories—for lowe: 
grades, two books. ‘‘ My class has read it through three times ; in my 
twenty years of teaching | have not seen its equal,” writes a well-known 
primary teacher. Nearly ready—DeFoe’s Robinson Crusoe and ir- 
ving’s Dolph Heyliger. For the grammar and high school grades— 
| Dole’s The American Citizen and Wilson’s The State, two books 
whose object is citizenship. Thomas's History of the United States 
—a history of a people and a nation. Its arrangement is simple : 
** What” followed by ‘* Why.” 


Parts I. Il. and IFI., 


meet every requirement of the Committee of Ten, and contain the elements of Algebra, Geometry, and Men- 


not suration. Note the author’s demonstration of the 


surface of a sphere. There is many a graduate who could 


not demonstrate that ‘‘Surf=47R®*, but a pupil seven years old will understand and remember Mr. Walsh's 


demonstration. 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE? Yes, plenty of it for Kindergarten, 


School, and College. Here is a list that will pay you to investigate : 

Shepard’s Chemistry, Chute’s Physics, Spalding’s Botany, 
Boyer’s Biology, Colton’s Zoology, Clark’s Microscopy, Whiting’s 
Physical Measurements. Every one of these is a /aboratory man- 
ual; the pupil, not the teacher, performs the experimental work. Every 
one is so carefully planned that an ordinary pupil can follow the course 
with little or no assistance. For Grammar School grades Bailey’s In= 


Nearly 8000 examples including 1000 from actual examination papers. 


ductive Physics and Phenix’s Chemistry have no equals. Labor- 
atory work tells. Desk work Also TELLS. That is why Hyde’s Lan- 
guage Lessons and Grammars succeed. They are laboratory man- 
uals trom beginning to end. The pupil learns to write his mother tongue 
by writing it—no disappointing results in using these books. They have 
just been readopted for another four years in West Virginia, and the whole 
series has just been taken in Baltimore. Once in use Hyde’s Language 
Lessons stay. They accomplish all that is claimed for them, c 


To project and draw a map that shall be as consistent as a sailing chart is easier than to fit the outlines 


of a country around a box diagram. 


nothing difficult about it. 


With Heath’s Progressive Outline [Maps your pupils can ‘‘ edit” 
all sorts of geographical and historical matter. The Committee of Ten 
recommend the use of just such maps as these for all purposes in which 


The latter is a slipshod acknowledgment of ignorance. 
Map Drawing and Sand Modeling shows the way professional draughtsmen do their work. 
In the meantime, glance at Trotter's Lessons in the New Geography. 


Redway’s 
There is 


the distribution of features is to be shown. 
Haaren’s Writing Books for a good business hand. 
D. C. Heath & Co.’s Vertical Writing for ease and legibility. 





D. C. HEATH & CO., 


Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago’ 
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The political superintendent is as well-known as a 
rhinoceros ; he forms a separate class. He has taken 
his place for the money there is in it, he does not expect 
to do any good. One such was found holding this office, 
by a college classmate, who could not conceal his sur- 
prise. “Why, what are you doing here?” was his greet- 
ing. “ Drawing my pay to be sure,” was the reply, which 
was the,exact truth. How is thisbrought about? Why 
are educators passed by, and why are men selected who 
have no definite knowledge of, or sympathy with, child- 
hood? It is the result of our wonderful American sys- 
tem which allows political bosses to pick out the super- 
intendents. There is a redeeming feature—the bosses 
are not so powerful as they once were ; in some towns 
they are ignored altogether. 





Tue JourNAL has aclientage peculiarly its own. Its 
long activity in the field—never abated ; its comprehen- 
sion of the questions at issue ; itslarge circle of devoted 
friends ; its enterprise—all these have made it a paper 
that superintendents, principals, and advancing teachers 
as much think of having as they do a certificate. 

As to educational news, it represents the entire field ; 
every important movement is exhibited. During the 
past year every new building prepared anywhere for 
school purposes has been noted—its cost and often the 
plans given. 

As to educational discussion—it grasps the questions 
before the public and gives the best thought pertaining 
to them. It notes the most active and intelligent work- 
ers, often giving a portrait, so that one may know 
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what is being done, and a!so who is doing it. 

The department of Methods became so extensive that 
it was found best to make THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE the 
repository of materials for direct school-room purposes ; 
that is, really an educational magazine of the highest. 
character. 





NATURE StTupy. I. 


Trials of a South African Laundress. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, 








THE BEST LITERATURE FOR 
RIVERSIDE INSTRUCTION FRAME. por reaching 


Reading and Writing in Primary Schools, Designed by I. F. 
Haut, quipped with two sizes of Outline Language Pictures; Pictures 
of Objects ; Script and Printed Sentences and Words ; A Displaying Holder. 
Price, $10.00, express or freight prepaid. 


THE RIVERSIDE PRIMER AND READER. smo, 205 


pages. In strong paper covers, with cloth back, 25 cents; in strong cloth 
binding, 30 cents. 


A Stepping Stone to The Riverside Literature Series. 
All who are iaterested in primary education are invited to send to the pub- 
lishers for a circular which describes the book in detail. 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. over ninety 


15-cent Reading Books, with Introductions, Notes, and Historical and Bio- 

raphical Sketches; containing in an unabridged form some of the most 

nteresting and instructive masterpieces of the most famous authors of 
America and Eneland. Each regular single number, in paper covers, 

16mo, 15 cents, #e¢; in linen covers, 25 cents, #e¢ ; double numbers, in paper } 
covers, 30 cents, zef; in linen covers, 40 cents, met; triple numbers, in 
linen covers 45 cents, met; and 50 cents, wet. 


THE RIVERSIDE SONG BOOK. 


can Poems set to Standard Music. 
30 cents; in boards, 40 cents, 


AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from the Works of Longfellow, 


Woaittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, and Emerson. Edited by Horace E. 
Scupper. With Biographical Sketches and Notes. Revised edition from 
new plates. r2mo, $1.09, #e?. 


AMERICAN PROSE, Complete selections from the Writings of 


Containing 120 Classic Ameri- 
In strong paper covers, with cloth back, 





Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau aad 


ALL GRADES OF SCHOOLS. 


Emerson, Edited by Horace E. Scupper. With Introduction and Notes, 
12M0, $1.00, wet. Revised and Enlarged Edition from new plates. 


MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, con- 


~ Prose and Poetical Selections from the Works of Franklin, Irving, 
ryant, Webster, Everett, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Whittier, Emerson, 
Hoimes, Lowell, Thoreau, and O'Reilly. With a Portrait and Biographi- 
cal Sketch of each Author. Adapted for use in Grammar Schools, High 
Schools and Academies as a Reading Book and as a Text-Book in Ameri- 
can Literature, 12mo. $1.00, net. 


MASTERPIECES OF BRITISH LITERATURE. com. 


plete Prose and Poetical Selections from the Works of Ruskin, Macaulay, 
Dr. John Brown, Tennyson, Dickens, Wordsworth, Rurns, Lamb, Cole- 
ridge, Cowper, Gray, Addison and Steele, Milton, Byron, and Bacon. 
With a Portrait and Biographical Sketch uf exch author. Adapted for use 
in Grammar Schools, High schools and Academies as a Reading Book and 
as a Text-Book in English Literature. :2mo, $1.00, ne?. 


STUDENTS’ SERIES OF STANDARD POETRY. »,,; 


Schools and Colleges, (Uniform with Rolfe’s Shakespeare.) Edited by 
W.J.Rorrg. Litt.D. A carefully Revised Text; Copious Explanatory 
and Critical Notes; Numerous Illustrations. All are equally suited to the 
use of the student and ot the general reader. They should have a p'ace in 
every library, publicor private. Each volume, 75 cents; to teachers, 53 cts. 


1. Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 6. Byron’s Childe Harold. 
2. Scott’s Marmion. 7. Scott’s Lay of Last Minstrel. 
3. Tennyson’s Princess. 8. Tennyson’s Enoch Arden and 


4. Select Poems of Tennyson. 


Other Poems, 
5. In Memoriam. 


9. William Morris’s Atalanta’s 
Race, etc, 


MODERN CLASSICS. A School Library for $11.56. Thirty- 
four volumes, neatly bound in cloth, averaging 3:0 pages. A sample vol- 
ume will be sent to any address by the publishers on receipt of 40 cents. 





Descriptive circulars of the books mentioned above, and of many other books suitable for school, 


college, and library use will be sent to any address on application. 


Correspondence solicited. 





REMARK 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. are the only authorized publishers of the works of LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER, LOWELL, 
¢ HOLMES, EMERSON, THOREAU, and HAWTHORNE. 


All editions which lack the imprint or authorization of Houghton, 


Miffiin & Co, are issued without the consent and contrary to the wishes of the authors or their heirs. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, AND COMPANY, 


4 Park St., BOSTON. 


il East I7th St., NEW YORK. 


158 Adams St., CHICACO. 
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Most of the important educational gatherings which 
take place in the next few weeks will be attended by rep- 
resentatives of THE JouRNAL. Mr. Amos M. Kellogg 
will be present at the New York University Convocation 
at Albany, the New York State Teachers’ Association at 
Syracuse, and several other meetings held in the East, and 
will probably visit also severai of the leading summer 
schools in New York and New England. Mr. Ossian H. 
Lang goes to Denver and hopes to meet many readers of 
THE JOURNAL and EpucaTIoNAL Founpations. After 
the N. E. A. meeting he expects to pay a brief visit to 
Colorado normal schools and the summer school at Col- 
orado Springs, which, by the way, has a remarkably 
strong faculty, The well-known summer school of the 
Cook County normal will aiso be attended by him, and 
if time permits, other centers of educational activity 
along the route will be visited. A large number of the 
other large teachers’ conventions will be attended by 
special correspondents of THE JouRNAL. Full reports 
of the doings of these gatherings will be published, giv- 
ing our readers a bird’s-eye view of the trend of educa- 
tional activity in the various sections of this country. 


Meanwhile there will be no interruption in the pub- 
lication of THE JouRNAL. Preparations have been made 
to render the four numbers following the present one, 
and before THE JouRNAL takes its two weeks’ vacation, 
just as valuable, if not more so, than any that have been 
published this year. After vacation the whole editorial 
force will be at home again and work with renewed zeal 
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to make each issue of THE JouRNAL solidly helpful!for 
all superintendents, principals, school boards, leading 
teachers, and all friends of the schools who want to keep 
abreast of the times in educational matters. 


The fiftieth volume of THE JouRNAL, closes with the 
present number. Next week will be presented a care- 
fully prepared index. 


, 








NATURE StTupy. 
II1.—* The Elephant’s Little Joke.” 





IN 
PRESS: 


A Natural System of Instruction 
Specially Prepared for the 


The Model Music Course 
y 


Of Music in Public Schools. 


Based upon the Principles of Vocal Music and in keeping with the needs of CHILD TRAINING 
Throughout the different Periods of Child Life. 


By JOHN A. BROEKHOVEN, 


AND A. J. GANTVOORT, 





The great favor with which advanced educators 

The Purpose view the study of music in public schools and even 

of the Series. in universities has been the direct incentive to the 

authors in formulating and preparing a system in 

keeping with the general demand for a more natural and gradual course, 

pa to the mental and emotional development of the child; and this 
as resulted in 


The fundamental idea of the authors has been to 
The Model bring the study of music down to the child, hence, 
Music Course. ®°thing has been introduced which is beyond the | 

comprehension of the child; and for this purpose 
the musical terms and phraseology have been simplified. 





The series provides: A Manual, containing all of 

General the material for the first grade, with additional exer- 
Arrangement. cises and explanations for the whole series ; a Primer | 
for the second year; a Reader for each year of the | 


Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar grades, and two books for the High | 
School. Each reader is divided into Chapters ; each Chapter contains in- 
teresting exercises and well assorted material for one month’s work, and is 
subdivided into Four Lessons, embracing subject matter in each Lesson 
for one week’s study. 


s As the regular teacher is the one upon whom 
An Aid to the mostly pales the duty of instructing the caild 
Regular Teacher. in music even where there is a special teacher, it 
has been deemed best to so make this course as 
to be essentially of great assistance to the regular teachers, and this object 
has been conscientiously kept in view throughout. 


The above arrangement has also the additional ad- 
vantage of assisting the superintendent or principal 
of a schowl in supervising the study of music through- 

out the whole school year, thus keeping him more 


closely in touch with the special and regular teacher in this branch of 
study. 


A Guide to 
the Principal. 


Poetry, 
the Basis. poetry, is always chosen to demonstrate to the child that 
of 


| cent, Rhythm, and Vhras.ng, in music. 


Songs. 


well as music, are thoroughly in sympathy with child-thought, and related 
to all events of child-life 


and Binding. 





This course of instruction is based absolutely on Vocal 
Principles. The rhythm of a suitable line, or verse of 


which it is already aware in language, viz : Correct Ac- 


The methods employed in this series are entirel 


new 
Novelty and novel. The words used throughout are child-hke 
of Methods. >t not childish and have been selected for their poetic’ 


narrative, and instructive nature. A most useful and in, 


teresting feature, and one not foundin any other book, isthe application,- 
in certain exercises, of a line or verse of poetry to several melodies, each 
differing from the first of the group (to which the words are set) in key or in 
rhythm or both -s well as tune, thus showing to the child how different 
forms of musical expression may 
one and the same poetical idea. 


be used to illustrate or accompany the 
These melodies may also be used inde- 
ndently of each other as ordinary studies. The manner in which two 


and three-part singing is introduced, renders each part ey melodic and 
important, as it alternately becomes first, second or third. 


The authors have taken especial pains in the preparation 
and selection of new and interesting songs, which in text as 


Provision is made for all occasions of school 
life, and the correlation of music with other branches of study, by fur- 
nishing in the regular music lessons, songs about nature, animals, patri- 
otism, etc. 


The books will be printed in clear, readable type, 
with pages well displayed and not crowded, and in 
the matter of paper, binding, and other mechanical 
features incidental to the manufacture of a book, the 
“ MopEL Music Course” will be of the first order of excellence, and will 
meet every reasonable demand that may be made upon it. 


Typography 


We shall be pleased to receive the names and addresses of all who wish 
to have specimen pages sent to them as soon as ready. 


gents Wanted to distribute advertising matter at Teaghers’ Institutes. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 


Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. 
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There is reason for congratulation. THE JOURNAL 
has received during the past month a good many local 
papers containing notices of educational movements of 
importance. This is really unusual. The common 
mode of procedure is for the teacher or superintendent 
to be satisfied if the locality knows there is a new 
school building, and let the rest of the world look out 
for itself. A different class of men are plainly coming 
into the field. 


‘ 


¥ 
Retormed Spelling. 


A great many persons have considered whether the 
spelling of some of the words of the English language 
might not be greatly simplified. Messrs. Funk & Wag- 
nalls, who have lately published a dictionary, have sent 
out a list of 300 words and ask whether there may not be 
100 publishers found who will agree to use the form sug- 
gested. It is doubtful whether so great a number of 
words could be agreed upon ; a smaller number might. 

If the number were fixed at 75 to 100, a good many 
would make an effort to use the spelling. In this case a 
plate should be made of the words and a list printed 
from time to time, in order to familiarize the public with 
the new form, and then in 1897 they could come into 
use. 

The following words would probably form the list : 

Adz, altho, aluminum, analog, arbor, ax, ay, bailif, 
bedsted, behavior, beldam, bequeath, Bering, burg, 
buxum, by and by, caliber, catalog, catechize, Chile, 
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chlorid, cimitar, circumsize, coquet, curtesy, cosy, cue, 
(for queue), cyclopedia, czar, dandruf, diagram, distil, 
duct, enrol, epigram, esthetic, fetish, fiber, Fiji, foss 
(ditch), gang, gazd, gelatin. glycerin, good-by, gram, 
gray, Haiti, hectogram, Hongkong, kilogram, Kongo, 
Korea, Kurdiastan, meter, miter, mold, monogram, mus- 
tache, myth, naptha, neutralize, niter, nowadays, omelet, 
oxid, parquet, pasha, pedagog, pediler, phenix, frenzy, 
plum (for plumb), prattler, program, prophecy (m), pro- 
phesy (v), quartet, quintet, rancor, raveling, saver, Say- 
ior, scepter, secrecy, sepulcher, sextet, sheath, smooth, 
somber, specter, sprite, stedfast, Sudam, synagog, syno 
nym, technic, theater, Tibet, traveler, unchristian, whisky, 
wreath. 


TEACHERS 


Contemplating a trip to Denver, to attend the Convention of the National 
Educational Association, in July, will have all their traveling troubles 
borne and wants looked after by an agent in charge, if they will join the 
special excursion, arranged for by Mr. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Charles W. Cole, Albany, N. Y., the Committee on Transportation 
for Western New York. They will also secure the lowest rates, the finest 
accommodations, the quickest time, and the best meals. 


This special train will leave Syracuse at 4 P.M., and Buffalo at 8.00 P.M., 
on July ;, and arrive at Denver, at 5.30 P.M., on July 5. It will be com- 
posed of the finest sleeping cars, and wi'l be run via the West Shore, Nickel 
Plate Road, and the Northwestern-Union Pacific route. 

Special rates have been authorized by all lines to Syracuse and return on 
the occasion of the Convention of the State Educational Association, July 
1, 2and 3. Allteachers in New York State are requested to attend this 
Convention at Syracuse, and to join the special party for Denver, leaving 
at 4.00 P M., July 3. 

Teachers purchasing tickets via West Shore R. R. from points east of 
Syracuse, to the Denver Convention, will be allowed a stop-over at Syracuse 
to attend the State Convention. 

For all particulars as to rates, diverse routes, sleeping car reservations, 
&c, &c., write W. Bardeen, Chairman Transportation Committee, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; or F. J. Moore, General Agent, Nickel Plate Road, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





THE BEST... 


A Dictionary of 
English, 


Geography 
Dlegeaphe 
Viction, Ete. 


Sige 


ee 


WHY? 


Specimen 
Pages etc., 
sent on 


application. 





FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. Dictionary, 


BECAUSE IN THIS DICTIONARY 





















Successor of the 
‘* Unabridged.”’ 





It is easy to find the word wanted. 


Words are given their correct alphabetical places in the 
vocabulary, éach one beginning a paragraph so as to be 
readily caught by the eye. 

They are xof run in in the middle of a line, out of alpha- 
betical order. 


It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 


The pronunciation is indicated by the ordinary diacritically 
marked letters used in the schoolbooks of the country, 
the sounds of which are taught in the public schools. 

The International does #of use strange and peculiar let- 
ters, nor indicate the ordinary alphabetical sound of one 
letter by another quite different letter. 


It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 


The etymologies are complete and scientific and the dif- 
ferent meanings a word has acquired are given in the order 
of their growth from the root idea. 

The etymologies are wot scrimped nor are the definitions 
jumbled together in an illogical order. 


It is easy to learn what a word means. 


The definitions are clear, explicit, and full; terse, yet com- 
prehensive. They are not composed of technical scientific 
terms themselves unintelligible until defined. 

Each definition is contained in a separate paragraph, making 
it easy to select the one desired. They are zo¢ run on one 
after the other. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
















PENCIL CASES IN 


A. W. FABER, *# 


MANUFACTORY ESTABLISHED 1761. 








Lead Pencils, Colored Pencils, Slate Pencils, Writing 
Slates, Steel Pens, Inks, Gold Pens. 


SILVER AND IN GOLD. 
Stationers’ Rubber Goods, Rulers, Colors and Artists’ Materials. 


78 READE STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MANUFACTORY ESTABLISHED 1761. 











s 









Klemm’s Practice 


LARGE—15 in. 








pcm | Relief Maps 
Why = MAPS adopted for use in ; 
. BROOKLYN United States, 


Western Europe, 

Roman Empire, 

the course of study calls British Isles. 

3 . ; . SMALL —9}«11}i0- 

eCa U se for practical exercises in - ne e raly 

j South America, 

Physical Geography. sever 

Asia, 

Africa, 

Australia, 

Palestine, 

New England, 

Middle Atlantic, 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, so Fifth Avenue, WN. Y. oe ee 


East Central States. 


Set of 15, express paid, to any teacher enclosing $1.00. 











Established 1870. _____ (Manufacturers Only.) — ___ Incorporated 1886. 


The True = = 
Adjustable Seating 


Do not forget the shoulders of the pupil 
and have a desk and chair that can be 
adjusted as to distance and heights. 
If a lifting-lid desk is desired buy one 
that does not have a slamming lid. 
Neither of these improvements cost any more than the ordinary. 





NEW JERSEY SCHOOL-CHURCH FURNITURE CO., TRENTON, N. J. 








THE NEOGRAPH | 





| 1. %. 3. 4. 
| I. HIGGINS’ DRAWING INKS, in Blacks and 
| Colors, are the Standard Liquid Drawing Inks of the World. They are 


used and endorsed by the leading schools, colleges, and ins itutes of the 

| United States and Great Britain. Three-fourths of the professional 
draughtsmen of the United States use no other Drawing inks. 

in % o2., % v#t., Pt., and Qt. Bottles. 


The new Stencil Process Printer will make 2,000 copies of a 
Knignigivenssonsinen: tong : 2. HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER, 4 sexi 
written or type-w ritten original. nyone can use it. ful homogeneous adhesive. pure white and delicately scented, for mounting 


photographs, textile samples, scrap book and all around work. May be 
used instead of mucilage. Always ready and requires no preparation, 


PRICE, $10.00 UP. in 3oz., 6 oz., 14 oz, and \% galion and ga:ton jars. 
3- HIGGINS’ TAURINE [PIUCILAGE , ,....... 


clear, non sedimentary Fluid Mucilage of great strength and quick ca ch. 
} Non-corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. (Adopted by 
| the School Board of Indianapolis to the exclusion of all other mucilages.) 
9 In 2 oz,, 4 0z,.,\% Pt., Pt. and Qt, Gottles, and 1, 3, and 5 Gal, Cans 


4. HIGGINS’ DRAWING-BOARD AND 


An Improvement on the Simplex Printer. | LIBRARY MUCILAGE. A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary 
strength, For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper 
or cloth it is unequaled. xcellent for mounting drawings, maps or pic- 

‘ . : : ail tures on cloth, paper, or wood, and for repairing and labeling books. he 
simple, cheap, effective—will make 100 copies from pen-written 5000 volumes of the model library at the World's Fair were repaired and 
+s - - RS . P labeled with it, and it was voluntarily exhibted and recommended by the 
original, or 75 copies from typewriting. No washing required. | Committee in charge as the only satistactury adhesive for the purpose. Its 
utility, in schools is hence apparent. 
In 3 02., 6 oz., 14 oz. and 4 gallon and gallon jars. 
These goods are peculiary adopted for school use, being of the very highest 
PRICE, $3.00 to $10.00. snntest and hence popular educators in themselves. The adhesives are ex- 
tremely strong, yet spread easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they 
go further than sta:ch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never de- 
ae teriorate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more economical in the 
end than cheaf goods. 


Send for Circular. Celer Cards showing actual Drawing Inks, also descriptive cir- 
culars and full information will be sent postpaid on application. 


LAWTON & CO., CHAS. I. HIGGINS & CO., 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


= i . 
20 Vesey St., New York. Inks and Adhesives. yn hg ny. ule. A, 
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The Jnter-Ocean, Chicago, some time since asked opinions on 
the use of the Bible in school. The replies came. It is a most 
significant revelation of the trend of popular opinion that, al- 
though the majority of the correspondents were Evangelical 
Protestants, the great preponderance of Christian and even of 
Protestant opinion decidedly objects to any further agitation of 
the proposal to restore the use of the Bible in the public schools 
of this counrry. Again nearly every correspondent who-dwelt 
at all upon the ethical side of the question concluded in expres- 
sion of dissatisfaction with present methods of moral training. 
One correspondent suggested that a great need exists for a stand- 
ard text-book on morals, made up chiefly, or altogether, of selec- 
tions from the Bible. Such a book might be provided by the ap- 
pointment by the proper authorities of a committee of three, one 
Protestant, one Catholic, and one Jew, who should be authorized 
to compile and publish such a book. 


Prof. Rickoff so long, so affectionately, known by educators 
all over the country is going to reside in California. To him, 
more than to anyone else, the excellence of the Cleve!and public 
schools is due. He says: 

** We would be in favor of reducing the time devoted to the study of 
grammer because we doubt its value and feel certain that the theories ad- 
vanced are little regarded by the majority of persons. We also advocate 
paying less attention to the study of arithmetic because very little arithme- 
tic is needed in the average business. The first principles should be 
thoroughly instilled, but the average pupil does not need one-half the 
arithmetic taught and there are many branches of the subject which are 
entirely superfluous.” 


Dr. William T. Harris, commissioner of education, shows in 
his report for 1894 that the total number of pupils in all the 
schools was 15,530,268, an increase over the number in the pre- 
vious year of more than 450,000. 


School News of Taylorville, Ill, a paper that has a deserved 
popularity on account of its extreme practical and helpful char- 
acter, agrees entirely with THE JOURNAL as to the “ Official 
Bulletin ” issued by the N. E. A. It says : “ There is an unrecog- 
nized debt due the educational journals of the country for adver- 
tising the annual meeting of the N.E. A.” And yet they are 
asked to advertise the N. E. A, and pay $5.00 per inch to go in 
the Bulletin! As A. Ward justly says, “ This is 2 mutch,” 
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On Wednesday evening, June 26, Dr. Addison Brown 
New Jersey's popular superintendent of public instruction, yx 
married to Miss Mary Bishop Dennis, formerly principal of , 
Brooklyn school, and the first woman who obtained the degree y 
Ph.D. from the University of the City of New York. Dr, Poland 
thus has the distinction of having obtained a Ph D. in a way thy 
the powers who confer degrees have probably never tho 
of. But then they cannot object. All happiness to the edyg. 
tional couple! 


Proposed Design for a State Normal College, 


On page 756 THE JOURNAL presents a fine illustration of the 
exterior of a design for the proposed state normal college x 
Jamaica, L. I. It may be interesting to many to know how this 
design came to be selected. Early last year, the local board of 
trustees advertised for competitive plans for the building; an 
upwards of forty sets were submitted coming from prominey 
architects in various parts of the United States. The trustes 
decided last December to submit to State Supt. Crooker a set of 
drawings offered by a firm of New York City architects, Thes 
were rejected by the state superintendent as being quite inferior 
to some submitted by other architects, and he requested that the 
others also be sent to him. The majority of the trustees with. 
held those submitted by Mr. Janes, asserting that the depar- 
ment was partial to Mr. Janes’ drawings, thereby compelling th 
state superintendent to personally procure them. 


But that the charge of favoritism might not be advanced 
against him, the state superintendent notitied the trustees that 
though his judgment was unqualifiedly in favor of Mr. Janey 
plans, he would place the selection in charge of all the normal 
college presidents in the state, of which there are about a dozen, 
and that he would abide by their decision. This, he did, and the 
result was a hearty endorsement of his action. For, after an e- 
haustive examination of all the drawings placed before them, 
they came to the wzanzmous conclusion that the plans submitted 
by Mr. Franklin H. Janes were the best, and they so reported to 
the state superintendent. The design certainly is beautiful, and 
it is to be hoped that nothing will be permitted to prevent its 
erection. 





Novello, Ewer & Cos. 


PUBLICATIONS: 


The Day School Hymn Book, 


With tunes. Edited by EMMA MUNDELLA. 


This book is intended solely for use in day schools, only such hymns 


as are suited to ordinary week-day use have been included. Price, 60 cents. | 


Children’s Souvenir Song Book. 


Arranged by WILLIAM L, TOMLINS. Choral Director of the 
Chicago Exhibition, Containing 41 Songs suitable for schools 
and Children, by some of the best known English and Ameri- 
can Composers. Price, 50 cents. 


The School Music Review. 


A monthly periodical devoted to the interests of Music in Schools. 
Published on the first of every month, price, 5 cents; Annual 


TEACHERS ! 
SUPERINTENDENTS ! 
SCHOOL OFFICERS! 


| You are looking for the best Pa 
text-books for your schools. 


Have You Examined Ours ? 





They are the exponents of the ripest wisdom, scholarship, 
and experience of eminent and successful educators. They em- 
body the most progressive educational thought and the most ap- 
proved methods of instruction, 


| You Cannot afford not to know them. 


WOOVVOEOD ie instance a Jew out of the many 


that have been tested and accepted. 


The Normal Music Course. 
The Normal Course in Reading—spetting—Number—English. 





Subscription, including postage, 50 cents. 


Each number contains one or more specially selected School Songs, | The World and its People 


both nctaticns, and suited to the capacities of the children in the different 
divisions ; also exercises and tests in sight singing. 
An Extra Supplement, consisting of a suitable School Song, is fre- | 
quently presented. This is given only with the number with which it is | 
issued and is afterwards sold at the price marked upon it. 
A list of the music which has already appeared will be sent on applica- | 
tion, which may be obtained separately, price, 5 and6 cents per number, | 


| 

it Fini iia 

Complete List of School Songs, Action Songs, School | 
Cantatas, and Operettas, mailed free upon application. 


NOVELLO, EWER € CoO., 


21 East 17th Street, New York. 


| scriptions mailed free. 


The Normal Review System of Writing — 
Both Slanting and Vertical Copies. 


Series of Geographical Readers.— 
Stories of Child Life. 


The Health Series of School Physiologies— 
Elements of Civil Government.—with State Editions. 


SEND FOR OUR INTRODUCTORY PRICE LIST. 


Our Illustrated Educational Catalogue for 1895. giving full de- 
THE NEW EDUCATION, tor June 
’95, free to all educators. 

SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Philadelphia. 


June 2 
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OF INTEREST 
TO EDUCATORS. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Handbook of Common Things and Useful In- 


FORMATION. With 400 illustrations. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents, 


Handbook of Popular Science. 


By JoHN GALL, F.G.S., author of ‘Popular Readings in Science,” 
With 220 illustrations. 18mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


Torch Bearers of History. 

By AMELIA HUTCHINSON STERLING, M.A. Second Series. From the 
Reformation to the beginning of the French Revolution. .12mo, 
cloth, 80 cents. 


Royal English Dictionary and Cyclopedia of 


COMMON THINGS. With 400 illustrations, 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


Magnetism and Electricity. 


By W JEROME HARRISON, F.G.S. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


’ 
Nelson’s Crown Readers, Nos. 1 to 6. 
WITH COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS, New Lessons; New Type; New 
Poetry; New Pictures. No. 1, 35 cents; No. 2, 35 cents; No, 3, 50 
cents; No. 4, 75 cents; No. 5, 75 cents; No. 6, 75 cents, 


Kindergarten Drawing Books. 


Series 1 to 4,—16 pages each. 50 cents per dozen. 


Colored Kindergarten Drawing Books. 


Series t and 2,—16 pages each. $1.00 per dozen. 


New Series of Copy Books. 

Perfectly Upright—Truly Vertical. 

ROYAL UPRIGHT COPY BOOKS. In nine books, 
ROYAL COPY BOOKS. In nineteen books. Per dozen, $1,00. 
ROYAL STAR COPY BOOKS. In nine books. Per dozen, $1.00. 


Royal Gradudted Drawing Cards. 


In seven packets, each 50 cents. 


Per dozen, $1.00 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Publishers and Importers, 
83 East 17TH STREET, NEw YORK, 


MEUNIVERSITY TUTORIAL SERIES 


A MANUAL OF ETHICS. 

By J. S. Mackenzi#, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Logic and Philosophy at the University College of 
South Wales, Cardiff; Examiner in Mental Philosophy to the 
University of Aberdeen. Second Edition. $1.50. 

**Mr. Mackenzie’s book is as nearly perfect as it could be. The pupil who 
masters it will find himself equipped with a sound grasp of the subject such as 
no one book with which we are acquainted has hitherto been equal to supply- 
ing.”—Literary World. 

** All Mr. Mackenzie's work in philosophy and ethics is so highly esteemed that 
for this second edition of the Manual of Ethics a welcome from all students of 
ethics may be taken for granted.""—Unity, Chicago. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Its History and Structure. 
By W. H. Low, M.A., Lond. 7ird Zaition. 60 cents. 


** The author deals very fully with the source and growth of the language. 
The work is scholarly and accurate."’—Schoolmaster. 

“ Aptly and cleverly written, nicely got up, and covering all the wants of the 
student.”—Teachers’ Aid. 

“A very excellent book for use in the upper grammar grades and in the 
secondary schools.”—Popular Educator, Boston. 


CICERO.—DE AMICITIA, and DE SENECTUTE. 

Edited by A. H. ALucrort, M.A., Oxon., and W. F. Maso, M.A., 
Lond. Introduction, Text, and Notes. 40 cents each. 

“ The annotated texts of this house are of great service as text-books for 
secondary schools and colleges. In every way this publisher enters into the life 
of teacher and pupil, and supplies their special need with keen discrimination,” 

- Journal of Education, Boston. 

“ The argument of the several sections is cleverly and concisely epitomised, 
and the annotations refer precisely to the points requiring elucidation in gram- 
mar, or explanations of allusions to mistorical incidents or phi.osophic opinions,” 
— Educational News. 


TEXT-BOOK OF MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 
With One Hundred and Fifty-nine Diagrams and numerous ex- 
amples. By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc., Lond. $1.00. (2d Edi- 
tion revised and Enlarged.) Vol. IV. of Zhe Tutorial Physics. 

“ The University Tutorial Series of text-books is evidently written by skilled 
teachers, This volume affords a thorough introduction to its department of 
Physics.”— Popular Educator, Boston. : 

** The author is evidently familiar with the difficulties which usually occur to 
students. The arrangement of calculations and examples at the end of each 
chapter must prove extremely useful to students.”— Nature. 

** One of the best volumes on the subject that we remember to have seen of 
late years.’’—Publishers’ Cirewar. 


Complete Descriptive List of Books, embracing Latin and Greek Classics, 
Translations, The English Language, Mathematics, Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, and Science, mailed gratis on application, 


W. B. CLIVE, 65 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











Carbon _—_— 
Photographs 


—OFr— 


European Cathedrals, 





" Castles, Abbeys, 
" Arches, Statuary and 
3K es 


Especially interesting to Normal Schools, Art Schools and 
Universities. 


SIZES: 36x48, 24x36, and 18x24. 





In presenting these Inalterable Carbon Photo- 
graphs upon the ample scale of three feet by four, my 
object has been to produce them with the highest 
attainable degree of perfection both in execution and 
in the dimensions necessary to render them of the 
utmost utility to the student, the scholar, and the art 
lover for the intrinsically noble artistic qualities which 
the originals possess. 

I shall be pleased to submit specimens of the above 


for they must be seen to be appreciated. 


FRANK HEGGER, 


52 BRoapway. NEW YORK CITY. 








Don’t Teach ABOUT It. 


| Teach the spoken language of daily intercourse. 
| When your pupils know that, they will learn to read 
|and appreciate literature with great rapidity. 


Teach GERMAN, 


Tue Best Book FOR TEACHING THE SPOKEN LANGUAGE IS 


THE LIVING METHOD 


FOR LEARNING 


| 
| 
| 


HOW to THINK In GERMAN. 


By CHARLES F. KROEH, A.M., 


Professor of Languages in the Stevens Institute of Technology. 


PRICE, $1.50. 





No previous knowledge of German required. Ade- 


| quate practice in all grammatical difficulties. 


SIMILAR BOOKS IN 


FRENCH (8:.00) ($1.50) SPANISH. 


and 


| SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


Address the publisher, 


CHARLES F. KROEH, 


HOBOKEN, N. 





J. 
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Dr. Levi Seeley, whose contributions to THE JOURNAL and ED- 
UCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS have been among the most valued, 
has returned from Germany where he spent two semesters in the 
study of pedagogy and the critical observation of the German ed- 
ucationa!l methods and school administration. He attended Pro- 
fessor Rein’s renowned pedagogical semznar at Jena, and ac- 
quainted himself with the school of practice connected with it. THE 
JOURNAL will recall his articles on ‘““Many-Sidedness of Interest "’ 
and “A Summer School at Jena” (see issues of June 30 and Sept. 
8). The sketch of Professor Rein whith he contributes to 
this number gives some very interesting supplementary notes. 
From Jena Dr. Seeley went to the University of Berlin. His 
many letters to THE JOURNAL from there, published during 
the past six months, contain valuable suggestions to Amer- 
ican educators. This is not the first time Dr. Seeley took courses 
in German universities. He obtained the degree of Ph. D. from 
the University of Leipzig in 1888. He has already been invited to 
several important positions requiring just such broad pedagogical 
insight and good administrative ability as he possesses. A chair 
of pedagogy in one of the great universities, or the principalship 
of a leading state normal school would seem to be the position 
where he could do the greatest good. 





Tours to the North via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


To provide the most attractive method of spending a summer holiday, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has arranged to run two delightful 
tours to the North. The points included in the itinerary and the country 
traversed abound in nature’s beauties. Magnificent scenery begins with 
the journey and ends only with its completion. 

The names of the places to be visited are familiar to all and suggestive 
of wonderland. No matter how much may be expected, one cannot be dis- 
appointed in Watkin’s Glen, Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, Quebec, 
Montreal, Au Sable Chasm, Lakes Champlain and George, Saratoga, or 
the Highlands of the Hudson. The dates fixed for the departures of these 
two tours are July 16 and August 20, and the round trip rate of $100 from 
New York, Brooklyn, Newark, Trenton, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Balti- 
more, and Washington, will cover all necessary expenses during the time 
absent. A beautiful descriptive itinerary can be procured from the tourist 
department of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 1196 Broadway, New York, or 
Room 411, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 


New York. 


The Boston Standard says of the temperance bill just become 
a law: 

“This bill originated with the Congregational, Presbyterian 
Baptist, and Methodist churches, who, together with other churches 
and allied organizations, instructed their temperance committee, 
as a phase of church temperance work, to petition the state legis. 
lature for the bill, The campaign was put in charge of Mrs, 
Mary H. Hunt, the well-known leader of the temperance educa. 
tion movement. Men familiar with legislation in the Empire 
state say such a battle for and against a bill that had passed the 
legislature unanimously was never before waged in the executive 
chamber. The enemies of the bill put forth their utmost strength, 
but were unable to overthrow the will of the people.” 


Supt. Emerson, of Buffalo, recently attended the dedication of 
a parochial school in that city. He said: 

**I hope I am broad enough and American enough to wish God speed 
to this parochial school and to all similar schools that are accomplishing a 
like good work. I have been deeply touched by the patriotic words I have 
heard from this platform, and by the patriotic scenes I have witnessed on 
this occasion. They are worthy the highest appreciation and praise ; and 
I again emphasize the hope that this parochial school will prosper and 
long continue its patriotic work,” 


The colleges are also to discuss education. Union college in 
celebrating its centenary June 23-27, will devote a period to an 
educational conference. Presidents Gilman, G. Stanley Hall, 
Andrews, Harper, Carter, Seelye ; Melvil Dewey, and Supt. Max- 
well are to give addresses. 





Missouri. 


A large meeting was held in Kansas City to protest against the 
non employment of Catholics by the board of education. Rev, 
J. G. Dougherty (Prot.) said: “ As a citizen | am ashamed of the 
exhibition of ignorance, prejudice, and hatred on the part of some 
of those to whom is committed, as a sacred trugt, the education 
of our children.” 

C. F. Hutchings said he was inexpressibly shocked when he 
read in the papers that several young women had been discharged 
as teachers in the schools of Kansas City, Kan., simply because 
they adhered to the religion taught by their fathers and mothers. 
He had always understood the rights of the Catholics to be the 
same as the Methodists. 





A GREAT AWAKENING. 


Yes, more and better works for teachers are now offered than ever before. We 
were pioneers in putting before the people good works at low prices, and 
are still in the fleld. We offer for earnest consideration the following: 


Walks and Talks. 


By Wittiam HAWL_Ley Situ, author of “ Evolution of Dodd.” This fs a grand book 
for teachers to read and study during vacation or in school. It is full of anecdote 
and humor—also of good sense. It is on school subjects. It is full of things that 
stick in one’s mind and force thought. Price, paper, 256 pp., 30 cts.; cloth, 6U cts. 


Carl Betz’ Physical Culture Series. 


A new edition of Book I. ‘Free Gymnastics,” is nearly ready. The most popular 

— now published. Price, 65cts. Book II., “ Tactics,” second edition, price, 

Solel os {iL., “Light Gymnastics,” price, 75 cts. Send for full descriptive 
e list. 


Cat-Tails and Other Tales. 


By Miss How .iston, of the Chicago Schools. A series of Stories and Mytha for 
Supplementary Reading, Class Instruction, etc., for all lovers of nature. It is 
wholesome literature for children. Two editions of the work have been sold 
without any advertising. The present edition is enlarged—has music for the half 
Ges Seas in the work; is illustrated and the price reduced to 40 cts., cloth; 

+» paper. 


A NEw SCHOOL SoncG Book, 


Golden Glees. 


THe Great Prize ScHoot Sone Book. By S.C. Hanson. Ready July 15. About 
severlty-five writers of words and music have aided in making this a superb col- 
lection of songs that schovls will delight in singing. All of the songs, except those 
written by the author of the book and a few others, were entered in a Song Con- 
test in which a series of four cash prizes were offered for the best songs. These 
are in the book and a hundred pages of others of the kind that only Mr. Hanson 
knows how to compose and select. “Golden Glees” will contain about 150 pages 
and will retall at 35 cts. 


“THE PUBLIC PULSE 


Has been felt, and the prescription is a wise one,” so says @ paper in speaking of 


Nelson’s First Science Reader. 


Several editions sold the last year. Price, cts. A SECOND READER, beauti- 
fully illustrated, is nearly ready. 


Three Little Lovers of Nature. 

By Evia Reeve Ware. A story for children, about three dear Little people who 
found lessons io “ nature's secrets,” and ‘“‘were always happy becauce busy.” 
Pure, simple, and child-like; a child's treasure. Will make delightful reading 
for children in vacation. Is as handsome a book as has been issued the past year. 
Price, paper, 35 cts. ; cloth, 50 cts. 


Catalogues of Teachers’ won y and Aids, roo pp. Of Playsand Dramas, 

2pp. Of Maps, Globes, and all School Supplies. 64 pp. Of Librar 
Boows for Scnool and Home, 64 pp, Our COLUMBIAN CATALOGU 
lists under classified heads every work on education issued. It will be 
handy for your consultation. Any or all Catalogues free on request. 


A. FLANAGAN, - 262 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 








NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


FORTY LESSONS IN CLAY 
MODELING. 


It marks out a graded series of lessons. 

It gives efficient directions for making each object 

It tells how the clay should be handled and cared for. 
It tells about the tools to be used. 

It is profusely illustrated. 

It is entirely new—just published. 

It is the book you have long been looking for. 

It is neatly bound in limp cloth covers. 

It costs only Q7 cents net, including postage. 


Hintz’s Illustrative Black- 
board Sketching. 


Are you a Teacher, and 

Have you ever needed to illustrate some point of a lesson on the 
blackboard and not been able to do so because you could not draw! 

If so, this is the book you want. 

It will show you how anyone can learn rapid blackboard sketching. 

The ability to do this is one of the most valuable possessions of 
any teacher. 

It enables her to interest and hold the attention of her pupils. 

It is not too late for you to learn now. 

The basis of the book is a series of lessons given a year or two 
ago in THe TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. Hundreds of teachers have 
written asking that we publish them in book form. 

The author is the most successful teacher of blackboard drawing 
in this country. 

It contains many illustrations and is nicely printed and bound. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK: 
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School 


Desks — 


School Supplies 


BLACKBOARDS - - - 
CRAYONS, ERASERS- - 
MAPS, CHARTS, GLOBES 
PENS, PENCILS, PAPER 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


315-321 WABASH AVENUE SIDNEY 74 FIFTH AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


OHIO NEW YORK 





IF YOU THINK 








50 Years’ Experience 


Manufacturing desks for the Public 
and Private Schools of the Metro- 


politan District - ~ . 


Worth Anything, 


SEND for our estimate before order- 


ing any goods in our line. 


» 


NANHATTAN SCHOOL AND CHURCH 45 055 pup enpp COMPANY. 


FURNITURE WORKS, 


No. 127 CLINTON PLACE, 


WHY not have adjustable 








DESKS ad CHAIRS 


which can be readily and properly ad- 
justed to accommodate the pupils who oc- 
cupy them? 

Our Chair Seats are made either fixed 
or semi-revolving. 

Endorsed by progressive educators. 


Our “MODEL” 


combined Desk and Seat (automatic) is the 
very best in the market. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Good Sgents Wanted. Now is the time to apply. 


NORTHVILLE, MICH. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
\909 Masonic Temple, CHICAGO, ILL. 
3 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


(Mention this paper.) NEW YORK ne 49 Fulton Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Georgia. 


State Commissioner Glenn is evidently the man needed. After 
looking at the buildings used as schools, he says: “I find in 
every county I have been in lately a great deal of money has just 
been placed in a new jail. 1 say that the education of the young 
should not be neglected and the school buildings overlooked 

“I think it to be a very bad policy to have a great towering 
jail and beside this to allow a school-house to go to ruin. The 
buildings must be made comfortable and well adapted to the 
needs to which they are placed. I find that nearly all the build- 
ings some distance from the cities are being neglected and are in 
no condition to be used. They leak, and the wind in winter 
would blow through the cracks in the walls,” 


A free kindergarten has been opened in Atlanta. At the opening 
ex-Gov. Northen, Mr. John F. Barclay, Judge Hammond, and 
Mrs. Gordon will be present. In Columbus sermons will be 
preached in every church commenting upon this work and on 
Monday there is to be a mass meeting there. 





Florida, 


The request for $3,000 to carry on teachers’ institutes was 
denied by the legislature. The School Exponent notes that 
$8,000 was voted for the annual encampment of the state militia 
—consisting of 900 men. Also that $6,400 is given to the South 
Florida military institute, where 30 boys are taught; but the 
teachers of 149,970 are not to receive a dollar for their instruc- 
tion! The Exponent does well to try to overcome this unwill- 
ingness to aid the public school effort. State Supt. Sheats is 

oing on to hold the institutes in spite of the meanness of the 
egislature ; he shows the right spirit 





New York City. 


More than 200 boys from the public schools in the eleventh 
and thirteenth wards have been organized into a society to be 
known as the East Side Juvenile Improvement League, formed 
under the auspices of the Good Government Club in that neigh- 
borhood. The object is to keep such streets as Essex, Delancey, 
and Rivington in sanitary condition. Each boy will be assigned 
to look after one block, and he is expected to report any nuisance 
he finds there. He must look out for fish or fruit sold in the 
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basements of tenements, or from push carts standing in front of 
houses ; he must keep his eyes open for bedding that has been 
thrown on the walks ; for overflowing ash boxes or barrels, and to 
report upon violations of the ordinances against the throwing of 
balls or stones in the street, and report them to the policemen on 
duty, and if these officers fail to act, then they will report the 
cases to the Good Government inspector for the district. 

The boys enrolled for this work are said to be the brightest 
and best scholars in the schools, and were chosen from many 
volunteers, 

The graduation class of Grammar School 89, had fifty-nine 
candidates for the City college, and fifty passed the examinations, 
This school now holds the highest record, and all the boys glory 
in its distinction. 

The closing exercises of Grammar School No, 67, were graced 
by the presence of Mayor Strong. He said: 

“Boys, I am exceedingly pleased to be with you. This is 
the first opportunity I have had to attend a commencement since 
the day of my own graduation in my thirteenth year. Your ex- 
ercises bring back that memorable day tomy memory. My school- 
house was not to be compared with this fine building ; in fact, my 
schoo! was a little log house not more than twenty-five feet square. 
But, nevertheless, the words of advice spoken to me in that little 
log school-house have been my watchwords throughout my life. 
I will repeat them to you: 

“Be earnest and truthful in all you do and you will be success- 
ful. I will repeat this sentence in order that you may profit by it 
in the life which has just opened for you. 

“If you are earnest in your business or profession if you deter- 
mine that what you say shall be the truth you need never 
fear for your success, for virtue has its own reward. Be earnest 
and truthful. 

‘““No matter what cailing you take up, you will find these quali- 
ties will stand you in good stead, and especially is it true in a politi- 
cal career. I speak of this particularly, as one never knows who 
the next president of the United States will be.” 





Brooklyn. 


The exhibition of the manual training school was creditable to 
the instructors as well as to the students. Principal Charles D. 
Larkins is deeply interested in his work and takes great pride in 
the results. 





* SPECIALTIES * 


PLATINUM; German and Bohemian GLASSWARE; Royal Berlin and Royal Meissen 
PORCELAIN; FILTER PAPER; Heating Apparatus; BALANCES; WEIGHTS; 
Spectroscopes; Polariscopes; Zeiss’ Famous MICROSCOPES; Etc. 
Collections of Metals, Minerals, Rocks, Crystal Models, Etc. 











SSS 











EIMER & AMEND, senien, Seda rung “nee York, 





— IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF — 


CHEMICAL a.« PHYSICAL APPARATUS, C. P. ACIDS, CHEMICALS, «x1 ASSAY GOODS. 
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New Science Apparatus. 


| 
ATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 





\ Dynamos. Motors. | 


(= 








Double Sparking Static Machines. 





Physics. 


“Valveless” Air Pumps, 
n Warranted for ten years 
sg Mercurial 
Pumps. 











Electrical Test Instruments. 
| 
| 
| 


Chemistry. 


Stereopticons and Slides. 


Porte Lumiere with Ar- 
tificial Light. a gl 
Special Projection 











Model 


making a specialty. 







Physical 


AND 


Rotators and 
Accessories. : 
Microscopes, Chemical 
Telescopes, Anatomical Models. Annaratus 
Send for Catalogue and Prices. ‘UL pp ' 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnishing Co.) 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
Established 1871. 179-181 Lake St., CHICAGO. 


are PROJECTION APPARATUS 








Illustration shows CriTerion Lantern arranged for the 
Vaporizing and Analysis of Refractory Substances. 





THE CRITERION MAGIC LANTERN 


is arranged to use interchangebly Oil, Lime, Welsbach Gas, 
Incandescent Electric, Arc Electric, and Sun Light. It is 
therefore as suitable for Primary as for the highest departments. 


It is endorsed by leading educators as the best apparatus extant | 


for Visual Teaching. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE AMONG THE MANY USERS OF OUR APPRATUS 


| 


Apparatus. | 





Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, Mass. 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass. | 
Columbia College, New York City. | 
College of St. Francis Xavier, New | 


York City. 
University of the City of New 
York, New York Ciry. 


Board of Foreign Missions of the | 

Presbyterian Church, N. Y. City. | | 
| Normal Training School, Willi- | 
Dr, Sach’s School, New York City. | 


Teachers College, New York City. 


Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


siveothmbe Iastitate, Brooklyn, | 
N. Y. State Normal College, Al-| 


bany, N. Y. 
Albany Academy, Albany, N. Y. 
Boys’ High School, Albany, N. Y. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic School, | 


Troy, N. Y. 
Coroell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


State Normal Coll., Potsdam, N.Y. | 
University of Rochester, Roches- | 


ter, N. Y. 
Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 
Ogdensburg Commandery, Oc- 
densburg, N. Y. 


N. Y. Agricultural Experiment | 


Station, Genev 


a, N. Y. | 
U. S. Military Academy, West 


Point, N. VY. 
Princeton College, Princeton, N. J 


mantic, Conn, 

Maoual Traiving High School, 
Providence, R. I. 

R. I. College of Agriculture, New- 
port, R. I, 

U. S. Naval Training School, 
Newport, R. I. 


Georgetown College, West Wash- | 


ington, D. C. 
Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Franklin Lustitute, Phila., Pa. 


GALVANOMETERS. 


THis cut represents one of the several instruments of this class 
that we manufacture—and we consider it one of the best. 


Ritchie’s 


Standard 








and 


Sine 


Galvanometer. 


—_—— 











DESCRIPTION: 
A strong brass ring is mounted upon a circular base which 
supports the needle box; the whole turns upon a vertical axis, 


;and is carried by a metal tripod with levelling screws. The 


compass box is of brass; a graduated dial, with mirror below 
| to avoid errors of parallax. The long fibre suspension has means 


|}of centering, raising, or turning the fibre. The construction is 


such that the needle can be easily adjusted to the center of the 
coil. This galvanometer is made from dimensions calculated by 
a specialist of the highest rank in the United States, and is capa- 
- of an accuracy of one part in 700, where H. is known. 
| We desire to have you write us regarding any instruments you 
| desire—we make all kinds. Our catalogues are filled with illus- 
trations of hundreds of pieces of apparatus. 

We have been in business since 1850 and we make Reliable In- 
struments. Write to us. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Brookline, Mass. 


Frick’s Automatic Electric 
Program Clock. 


| Without the aid of the human hand 
| this automaton announces the various 
periods of the prograras in, 


Public, Private, Normal and Manual 
Training Schools, Academies, Sem- 
inaries, Colleges, &c., &c. 


It reduces the management of schools 
and coileges to a perfect system. 
Shoulders the entire responsibility of 
sounding the programs and with un- 
failing precision one apparatus an- 
| nounces every period in every depart- 
| ment, every room and every building 
on time. 








“The system that it introduces into a school ig worth, in the lesson that it 
teachers students, the price of the apparatus.” 
—Prin. W. N. Ferris, Ferris Industrial School, Big Rapids, Mich. 


“It unerringly rings every bell on the place from the rising bell to the setting 
| bell, and has gtven entire satisfaction—I do not see how we ever run the schoo 
| without it. It is the wonder aod admiration of pupils, teachers and officers, as 
weil as visitors. If I could not get another, I do not think I would take one 
| thousand dollars for it.” 
—SAMUEL D. Jones, Pres't Southwest Va. Inst., Bristol, Tenn. 


| “My teachers agree with me in stating that not only has it proved a very 
} great help in our school work. but that we should new find it very difficult to 
get along without it. | sball only be too happy to recommend your program clock 
| wv any one you may refer to me.” —J. A. BROWNING, 31 West 55th St., N. Y. 


| 


| 
| Write for catalogue describing the many advantages of this valu- 
| 


J. B. COLT & CO., 1 15-1 17 Nassau  * N. A able apparatus in schools and cclleges. 


AGENCIES: 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
33-39 S. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


189 La Salle St., Chicago, [i, 
131 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





FRED. FRICK, Manufacturer, 
Waynesboro, Franklin Co., Pa. 
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The illustration herewith given shows the beautiful new ten- 
story building at the northeast corner of Washington square, 
New York, into which the American Book Company recently 


It is as substantial as iron, stone, and brick could make 


it, is supplied with all conveniences, and, as may be seen in ex- 
amining the illustration, the ornamental has not been neglected. 
In short, it is one of the best representatives of the new style of 
buildings that are multiplying with surprising rapidity all over 




































THE ONLY 
Politico- Relief 
- =l[laps= = 


IN THE WORLD. 





Boards of Education, Superinten- 
dents, Principals and Teachers! - 





STOP! THINK and CONSIDER that the re- 
mainder of your lives will be one series of barren 
regrets if you should fail to see and examine our 
new Politico-Relief Maps before purchasing ANY- 
THING in the way of Maps or Geographical appara- 
tus. Our maps have been pronounced one of the 
marvels of the Nineteenth Century by some of the 
most eminent authorities of this country and Europe. 

Write for i}lustrated circulars and full particulars, 
and for complete catalogue giving prices on every- 
thing used in a school-room. 


CorumBian University, Washington, D.C,.{Oct. 19, '94 

Iam eons to state that I have examined carefu!ly 
the Reliet Maps published by the Central School 
Supply House, and find in them many features that 
make them of incalculable value in teaching Geo- 
graphy, 

In my professional work I have been obliged to 
travel per extensively, and in no trip have I not 
realized what an imperfect knowledge our School Geo- 
graphbies give of the character of the country. If, 
however, such accurate Relief Maps had been at my 
disposal earlier in lite, I am sure the tace of the country 
would not be so strangely new to me. 

Surely the teaching of Geography can now be made 
interesting and the study of it profitable. 

J. H. GORE. B.S., Px,D., ‘ 
Prof. ot Geodesy, Col. University. 


Sometime Zogeqregher U. 8. Geographical Survey. ; 

Sometime Civilian Expert U. S.Coast and Geodetic Survey 

Chairman of Jury on Instruments of Precision, World's 
‘air. 


Commissioner General of the United States to the Inter- 
national Exposition at Antwerp. 


Author of 
Elements of Geodesy (now in its third edition). 
Bibliography of Geode-y ; History of Geodesy, etc. 


Central School Supply House 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Special discount 
to Schools and 
Colleges. 


<5 





We are HEADQUARTERS FOR SLOYD TOOLS, MODELS, 
SUPPLIES AND MANUAL TRAINING OUTFITS. 

A chart for the 4th grade (scholars 8 to 10), 21x26 
inches, giving working drawings of 12 models, WuIT- 
TLING in the SCHOOL-ROOM and Simple Exercises in Me- 
chanical Drawing, sent by mail, for 25 cents. 





% \BENCHES. 














Our benchee are thoroughly and strongly made from 
hard wood, well seasoned, and are euaranteed to give per- 
fect satisfaction. SPECIAL PRICES !N LARGE LOTs, 
Our complete catalogue mailed on application. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 


15 and 17 Eliot Street, BOSTON, [IASS, 














THE CROWN SLATE COMPANY’S 


il Slate Blact 


for Sct 





























"CGALNYM SLNIAOV 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDUCATIONAL yo y AER 


CHICAGO. 


AGENTS WANTED. 











Ginuaia School Aid Combination 


MAPS, Seas and GLOBE with BLACK- BOARD 
d MODERN TEACHING DEVICE 
The “ a comprises all needed in ordinary way 
Five Thousand Illustrated Answers and Explanations to Text-Book and Busi 
ness Questions. 
Numerous devices Exacting Inquiry and Imparting Knowledge Daily Life 


Demands. 
“THE COMBINATION” 
Saves 50 per cent. of cost and adds 50 per cent to time and useful knowledge. 
Ask for Descriptive Circular if interested. 


EDUCATIONAL AID ASSOCIATION, 244-220 Clark St.. Chicago, Il 
1 eee 





THE NAME 





American Pencil Co. 


on a pencil is a guarantee of excel- 
lence and fineness. The lead is 
always of superior quality and the 
finish, even of the cheaper brands, 
a thing of beauty. Particularly is 
this true of the celebrated 


“Velvet Lead Glass Finish” 


goods now used so extensively in 
the largest educational institutions 
of this country. 





$ 


We want you to become ac- 
quainted with these goods, and will 
send you, on request, free samples. 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL C0., 


NEW YORK. 


DOVE FOE FSFE BOGS VS SSSSSVSSSSVSSVVUVUAT 
DOSE BS O05 08 95 HS ST SSSSSSSSVSSSSStUUUE 


429 Broome Street, 


oN tite AE Mit RET cams OR 
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Manhattan island. Its location opposite one of the most beauti- pooks as well as to maintain the standard of their older ones, has 


ful of the small parks of the city, within a stone’s throw of the ed to the publication of about one hundred new books in the 
Washington arch, could not be finer. year just past. 


The American Book Company will be congratulated on the x 
substantial evidence of their growth and prosperity indicated by 
the need of larger quarters. They will occupy the greater part : ° a 
of the building, and the increased room will enable them to pro- Pedagogical Books of the Year 1 89 5: 


vide even better facilities than before for serving the public. 
Teachers and school boards are aware how numerous their E. L. Kellogg & Bo., New York & Chicago. 


books are in all departments of school work, how closely they Kirkpatrick’s Inductive Psychology. (.80.) 
follow the needs of the schools, and how excellent they are typo- The best elementary work on this subject. 
graphically and pictorically. In their list of authors are the Noetling’s Notes on the Science and Art of Education. ($1.00.) 
— of a large number of the leading educators of the coun- A practical, helpful book of methods. 
Ve . : ~ 
“We should mention in this connection that the School of Peda- Drawing wi Infant Schools, by T. G. Rooper. (15.) 
gogy of the University of the City of New York and other gradu- An interesting study of children, 


ate departments are located in this building. For teachers, both 
from the metropolitan district and from distant places the Ameri- 
can Book Company's building will therefore bea great attrac- 
tion. 

The building is in the heart of New York’s educational publish- 
ing center and only three blocks from the Educational Building 
ocucpied by E. L. Kellogg & Co. It is the largest book publish- 
ing establishment in the world. The nine floors counting from 
the sub-cellar occupy a space of more than four acres, and this 
will be barely sufficient for the needs of the business. The econ- 
omy of space made possible by new machinery is very great and 
it is expected that the books will be produced with greater rapid- 
ity and better printing, and stronger binding than ever before. 

The rearrangement of the various departments of so vast an es- 
tablishment will take several months, As soon asit is completed 
THE JOURNAL will give a full description of the interior of the 
magnificent building. 

The company publishes several thousand different school- 
books in the various branches, many of them favorites for years 
in all parts of the country. These are constantly revised and re- 
newed as to type, maps, illustrations, etc., when any improvement 
seems possible. New facts of science, new boundaries and 
statistics in geography, and other corrections and revisions de- 
mand the service of a corps of skilled editors in keeping these 
books up to date. But the company has no intention of resting 
on its laurels, or depending upon its older publications for its 
continued strength and commanding position. It aims to bring 
out new publications in every branch wherever possibility for T. G. Rooper, England. 
improvement is indicated. This determination, to lead in new Author of “ Apperception,” “ Object Teaching,” Ete. 


Standard 


Remington ‘lypewri ter. 


NEW MODEL 
PAS VAD PLS YAS EAL RS ROR BS No. 

















More Permanent Alignment, 
Improved Spacing Mechanism, 

Lighter and Wider Carriage, 
Uniform and Easy Touch, 

Economical Ribbon Movement, 
Improved Paper Feed, 

Readily Adjustable Paper and 
Envelope Guides. 








PADDED) KB) IK 





a 


MATCHLESS CONSTRUCTION, UNEQUALED DURABILITY, UNRIVALED SPEED. 


The use of the typewriter as a school appliance for the teaching of Language, Orthography, Punctuation, Composition, and for acquiring a 
correct and lucid style ; as well as its disciplinary value for teaching Accuracy, Attention, Observation, Neatness, and Rapidity of Thought and 
Action, more and more attracts the attention of thoughtful educators. Experience has demonstrated beyond question its unfailing value in such 
work. Errors stand plainly revealed upon the legible type-written page, and the pupil is self—convicted of ignorance or carelessness by the evi- 
dence so plainly presented to his own eyes. It transfers to the schoolroom and the home, that invaluable training in the details of language 
which has been hitherto confined to the printer at his case. 
To give satisfaction in school work a writing-machine must be Simple, Durable, Quick, Strong, Eas to Work, and to Keep in Order. These 
qualities particularly distinguish the Remington Typewriter, and have established and maintained its fame as the 


2—-STANDARD WRITINC-MACHINE OF THE WORLD.-< 


The new Model, No. 6, is the most recent development of our settled policy of constant Improvement. It contains everything that is Latest 
ana Best in the way of Well-tested Improvements. 


Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT > 327 B’dw’ y; New York. 
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For Schools, 
Business Mien, THE NO A. 
* 
((aligraph 


Literary Workers, 
Cypewriter 


a 





ee 





IS UNEXCELLED. 





"IT OUTLASTS THEM ALL.” * 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


Mmerican Writing Machine Co., 
237 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Y, 
SRE ar as aS as in i 4 


e THE DENSMORE, « 


“THE WORLD’S GREATEST TYPEWRITER.” 





The Material and Workman- 
ship Insure Durability, 


Adopted by the United States 
Government, 


lightest Touch, Which Means 
Least Fatigue, 


¥ 


With Fewer Parts Than Others 
Attains More Ends. 





WY 
La 







THE DENSMORE has just added a unique feature in typewriter construction, an escapement that can be set for beginners, 
and as they advance can be set for rapid work. The pupil is compelled to work rapidly (cultivating speed) when the escapement is set for 
speed, or his work will be blurred and spoiled. 

THE DENSMORE was placed upon the market in 1891. It was adopted in 1893 by the United States War Department a ‘ter 
competitive tests. The contract was renewed and countersigned by the Secretary of War in 1594. In April, 1895, the Government 
Land Offices throughout the United States. some fifty in number, were equipped with Densmores. 

Mentioning a few of the CONCERNS OF NATIONAL REPUTATION that have adopted our typewriter :—There are thirty-three Dens- 
mores now (June, 1895) in use by the Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburg. they having adopted it in 1892, and having added five or 
six during the past year. It has been adopted by the Boston Globe, where there are eighteen in use. The American Screw Company, 
Providence, R. I., possesses eleven Densmores, and, after giving the machine over three years’ hard work, have answered numerous 
inquiries most favorably as to its durability. There are twelve in use by Francis H. Leggett & Co., leading wholesale grocers, New 
York, There are nine in use by the Rapid Addressing Department of R. G Dun & Co.’s Commercial Agency, New York. Here, with 
their perforating type, the Densmore received the severest test it has ever been subjected to—a test under which other popular makes 
of machines succumbed—and it did the work so well, and gave so little trouble, that the management of the Rapid Addressing 
Machine Company considers its advent a boon. 

Over 200 OFFICES IN THE LEADING CITIES of the United States ; also offices in Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, City of Mexico Lon- 
don (85 Queen St.), Paris, Berlin. Munich, St. Petersburg, Stockholm, Buenos Ayres, Cape Town, etc. 

Descriptive pamphlet sent on request. 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 316 Broadway, NEW YORK. 






























Pror. W. REIN, University of Jena. 
(See sketch on page 748.) 


Studies and Occupations, by T. G. Rooper. (.15.) 

Manual of Home-Made Apparatus, by John F. Woodhull. (.50.) 
Invaluable for aid in easy science teaching. 

Forty Lessons in Clay Modeling. (.30.) 

Blackboard Illustrative Sketching, by W. Bertha Hintz (.30.) 
Will heip teachers to acquire skill in rapid blackboard sketching. 

American Book Co. 
( $1.40.) 


Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Philosophy of Teaching «Second Edition.) 

professor in the Michigan State Normal School. 
A very helpful pedagogical text-book. 


The Schoolmaster in Comedy and Satire. 


By Arnold Tompkins, 
($1.25.) 
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Dr. KARL LANGE, Planen, Germany. 
Author of ** Apperception ” (translated by the Herbart Club of America). 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 


The Psychology of Childhood. (Second Edition.) 
lecturer in philosophy in the University of Toronto. 

Introduction to the Pedagogy of Herbart. (By Christian Ufer.) Author- 
ized translation from the fifth German edition, under the auspices of the 
Herbart Club, By J. Zinser. Edited by Charles de Garmo. 

The Educational Ideal. An outline of its growth in modern times. By 
James Phinney Monroe, formerly of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Cloth, ($1.00.) é 


Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
By Prof. George T. Ladd, of Yale university. 


By Frederick Tracy, 


Primer of Psychology. 
($1 co net.) 

Herbart and the Herbartians. 
of Swarthmore college. Cloth. 


By Charles De Garmo, Ph.D., president 
($1.00 net.) 





“ Hammond” Work the Criterion of “ Hammond” Superiority. 


Work alwaysin sicht. 





Hammond 








Typewriter 





100 HAMMONDS USED EYX- 
CLUSIVELY IN THE PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS OF 
CHICAGO, 


The Largest Order for Edu- 
cational Purposes ever given. 


WHY THE “HAMMOND” IS ABSOLUTELY UNRIVALLED FOR SCHOOL USE: 


PERFECT and PERMANENT ALIGNMENT and UniFrorM IMPRESSION is automatically p:oduced by the machine, 


independent of the operator's touch. 


The Tovucu is Licut and Evastic, the depression of the keys is ONE- 


Hatr that of other machines, hence, practice only in manipulation and fingering is required to become a 


skilful operator. 
easily first. 


In Variety of Work it exceeds that of all OTHER WRITERS COMBINED, 
Write for catalogue and prices and then judge whether a letter written on a “* Hammond” is not 


In Simplicity it is 


the finest specimen of typewritten work you have ever seen. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 403 and 405 E. 62d St., New York. 
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Silver, Burdett & Co. 


Waymarks for Teachers. By Miss Sarah L. Arnold, Supervisor of Bos- 
ton Schools, Cloth. ($1.25) 

A Manual of Pedagogics. By Daniel Putnam, Professor of Psychology 
and Pedagogy in the Michigan state normal schovl. ($1.50.) 


D. Appleton & Co. 


Systematic Science Teaching, A manual of inductive elementary work 
for all instructors in graded and ungraded schools, the kindergarten, and 
the home. By Edward Gardnier Howe. 12mo, cloth, ($1.50.) 

The Education of the Greek People and its Influence on Civilization. By 
Thomas Davidson. t2mo, cloth. ($1.50.) ; 


The Evolution of the Massachusetts Public School System. A histori- 
cal sketch in six lectures. By George H. Martin, Supervisor of Public 
Schools, Boston, Mass. !2mo, cloth. ($1.50.) 

Friedrich Froebel’s Pedagogics of the Kindergarten : or, His Ideas Con- 
cerning the Play and Piaythings of the Child. Translated by Josephine 
Jarvis. I2mo, cloth. ($1.50.) 

The Psychic Factor. An outline of psychology. By Charles Van Nor- 
den, D.D., LL.D., late president of Elmira college. I2mo, cloth. ($1.25.) 

The Training of Teachers in the United States of America. By Amy 
Blanche Bramwell, B.Sc., late assistant mistress at the Ladies’ college, 
Cheltenham ; lecturer at the Cambridge train ng college for women teach- 
ers, and H, Millicent Hughes, lecturer on education and head of training 
department, University college, South Wales and Monmouthshire. 12mo, 
cloth. ($1.00, net.) 

The Training of Girls for Work, An Expression of Opinions. By Edith 
A. Barnett. (12mo, cloth. (.80,) 

The Education of Girls in the United States. By Sara A. Burstall, 
scholar of Girton college, Cambridge, and B. A. University of London ; 
mistress at the North London collegiate school for girls. t2mo, cloth. 
($1 00, net.) 

Methods of Education in the United States. By Alice Zimmern, late 
scholar of Girton college, Cambridge, mistress at the high school for girls, 
Tunbridge Wells. 12mo, cloth. ($1.00, net.) 

Graded Schools in the United States of America. By Mary H, Page. 
I2mo, cloth, Pp. 71. (.60, net.) 


The Werner Company. 
The Teacher in Literature. Cloth. Second series. ($1.25.) 


Hand-book of Child-Study. (.50.) 
The Child-Study Monthly, Ten numbers. ($1.00.) 
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Public School Publishing Company. 


HERBARTIAN PUBLICATIONS, 


McMurry’s General Method. (.75.) 
The Method of the Recitation. By Drs. Frank and Charles McMurry. 
($1.co.) 


MCMURRY’S BOOKS ON SPECIAL METHOD, 


Literature and History in Primary Grades. (.25.) 

Geography Through the Fourth Grade. (.40,) 

Reading in Primary and Grammar Grades. (.30.) 

Science in Lower Grades. (.30.) 

Classic Stories for Little Ones. By Lida B. McMurry, Teachers’ ecition, 
.40; child’s edition, 35. 

Robinson Crusoe for Boys and Girls. By Lida McMurry and Mary Hall 
Husted. Teachers’ and mothers’ edition, .40; child’s edition, (.35.) 

The Tales of Troy. Dr Charles De Garmo, Cloth. (‘40.) 

McMurry’s Pioneer History Stories. (.50 ) 

McMurry’s Pioneer Explorers on Land and Sea. (.59) 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, published weekly at $2.50 per year, is the best 
paper for school boards, superintendents, principals, and all teachers who 
want to know of educational thought and movements. The news concern- 
ing new buildings, the additions of departments of music, drawing, gym- 
nastics, etc., will be of great value. Already a number of teachers have, by 
consulting these notes, laid plans for better remuneration. 

THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, at $1.00 per year, is p»r excellence THE 
educational magazine of the country; for teachers who want the best 
methods, and to grow pedagogically, this is the paper. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, at $1.00 per year, is a right hand of help for the 
teacher of young children. 

EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, at $1.00 per year. is for students of feda- 
gogy. It discusses the History, Principles, Methods, and Civics of Educa- 
tion, and Child Study. 

Our TIMES contains the news of the month arranged for use in school 
30 cents a year. E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 61 East Ninth Street, New York 

A superintendent will need THE SCHOOL JOURNAL; his assistants THE 
INSTITUTE and PPsMARY SCHOOL; the one interested in the study of 
pedagogy will want FOUNDATIONS. Earnest teachers seeking advancement 
take THE JOURNA: IS3TITUTE, and FOUNDATIONS, 





TYPEWRITERS 







Remingtons, $40.90 

Smith Premier, $40.9° 
Caligraphs, $25.00 

. Hammonds & Yosts, $30.9° 


Rentals $3,50 to $5.00 per month. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 


186 Adams St., Chicago, II. 
38 Court Sq., Boston, Mass. 


We Guarantee the title of every Machine sold by us. 


15 Barclay St., New York. 











UNIQUE, MODERN and CHEAP 
Physical, Chemical, and 
Electrical Apparatus, 


llicroscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, Dynamos a 
and [lotors, Standard Electrical Test Instru- ea. 
ments, Chemicals and Chemical Glassware, <—< 
Harvard Physical Apparatus, Apparatus adap- en 
ted to Gage’s Series of Text Books on Physics. 








LABORATORY APPARATUS A SPECIALTY. 


ZIEGLER ELECTRIC CO., incorporated. 


(Successors to A. P. Gace & Son and ZIEGLER Bros.) 
Manufacturers, Dealers and Importers, 


141 FRANKLIN, cor. FEDERAL ST., 
BOSTON. MASS. 












Catalogues furnished free to 
Jeachers of Science. 
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Prof. Rein, of Jena. 


Probably there is no German educator better known to Ameri- 
can teachers than Prof. Wilhelm Rein. His numerous pedagogi- 
cal works, his position in the University of Jena which may be 
called the pedagogical Mecca of the world, the number of Amer- 
ican teachers that have studied under him, together with his 
ceaseless activity in pedagogical work, have established Prof. Rein 
as the foremost pedagogue of Germany if not of the whole world. 
His fame is not bounded by the limits of his own country, where 
he is a recognized leader, but is world-wide. His invitation to 
Oxford last August and to Stockholm in the winter to deliver a 
course of lectures on pedagogy abundantly proves this. And in- 
deed he is at present in correspondence with prominent educators 
of our land, with reference to a visit to America next year for a 
series of lectures. Those who know him and have gathered in- 
spiration from his words, as well as a much wider constituency 
who never have had that privilege, but who know him from the 
valuable literature he has contributed to the science of pedagogy, 
sincerely hope that this correspondence may bear fruit. 

Prof. Rein is the leader of the Herbartian movement of edu- 
cation, a movement that is making far more rapid progress in 
America than in Germany. This illustrates a most important 
advantage that we possess over Germany, an advantage that 
makes us the envy of progressive teachers in the fatherland. I 
allude to the freedom we have in the introduction of new ideas in 
our schools, Germany is bound by such conservatism that it is 
almost impossible to inaugurate a new muvement. Therefore it 
does not require a prophetic eye to see that our country is des- 
tined to come to the front in working out the problems of sci- 
entific pedagogy. No one watches the progress of this work in 
America with deeper interest than Prof. Rein. 

The work in pedagogy attracts without doubt more Americans 
to Jena than are attracted by any other branch. This is because 
that in addition to Prof. Rein’s lectures, which are remarkably 
clear in thought and carefully delivered so that the many foreign- 
ers, often the majority among his audience, will be able to get the 
most from them, there are also the practice school and the Sem7- 
nar. 

The practice school is under the charge of a permanent teacher 
who has direct control under Prof. Rein, but the instruction is 
given mostly by students and these lessons turnish material for 
discussion in the Seminar. It is true that Rein’s practice school 
is not in an attractive building, has not such school-rooms as one 
could desire, and has not fine furniture. But all of these things, 
while desirable, do not make the school. “ As the teacher so the 
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school ” is a pedagogical proverb and a truism, which is admira- 
bly exemplified in this little school. The spirit of the school is of 
vastly greater account than the furniture and the surroundings, 
and in this practice school are being practically worked out some 
of the greatest pedagogical problems of the time. Rein believes 
with Karl Volkmar Stoy that “ Ein padagogisches Seminar ohne 
Uebungschule ist ein Unding.” (A pedagogical seminary without 
a practice school is an absurdity.) 

Once a week the Seminar holds a session. The work of the 
week is discussed and criticised, pedagogical literature discussed, 
and vital points debated. These sessions are of utmost value to 
all concerned. Here student and professor stand nearly on the 
same plane. 

In the German university the professor lectures and the stu- 
dent listens without question or remark. But the Semznar fur- 
nishes the student an opportunity for questions and for expres- 
sion of views. Prof. Rein makes these meetings verv attractive 
and profitable, admitting many to them who are excluded from 
his university lectures on account of sex. 

Aside from his university work Prof. Rein is a very prolific 
writer, his works being chiefly in the interest of Herbartianism to 
which he is committed and in which he thoroughly believes. At 
present he is editing an encyclopedia of education which is to be 
im four large volumes. While not so voluminous as Schmidt's 
Encyclopedie der Paddagogtk, it is clear, well-written, and modern. 
Hundreds of the leading teachers of Europe are engaged on this 
work, Prof. Rein aptly seeking from each man what he best knows, 
This encyclopedia will doubtless be the most valuable pedagogi- 
cal production of the times. 

Each August Prof. Rein, in connection with several colleagues 
of the university, holds a summer school somewhat after the 
American plan, an idea borrowed from America. To American 
teachers who desire to employ their vacation in study this furnishes 
a fine opportunity, provided they understand German. 

On a high bluff, having a fine view of the valley of Saale, Prof. 
Rein has erected a beautiful house from his own designs. The 
style is old German and old German proverbs, which are full of 
suggestion, are found upon the walls over each docr. Miles of 
the beautiful valley of the Saale is to be seen. The Leuchtenburg 
castle and the rugged hills of Jena combine to make the land- 
scape one of the loveliest in the world. In the midst of his de- 
lightful family and with such inspiring surroundings, we may ex- 
pect Prof. Rein, who is in the prime of manhood, to add still 
greater laurels to his fame, to contribute still more to the literature 
of pedagogics, and to assist in the solution of the great educa- 
tional problems that are moving the world. L, SEELEY. 
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Your Summer Tour 


will not be complete (as of course you ride a 
wheel) without the 





Is What it is named. 


It is not a signal to show that a bicycle is goming, but an aid, 
recognized by such riders as R. P. Searle, who says : 


Gentlemen: I have just finished my | time by the splendid light which I was 
second record breaking trip from Chi- | enabled to obtain with the use of your 
cago to New York. Lused yourlampon| lamp. lused your lamp because I con- 
all my night runs, sometimes running at | sidered it the best in the world to day, 
a speed of fifteen miles per hour in the | and it has farexceeded my expectations 
dark. I was only able to make this fast Yours, very truly, R. P. SEARLE. 


Points of Superiority Central draft—burns 10 hours. 
Rarn kerosene oil unmixed. 
Over every other Flame absolately peer (by set screw) 
Lantern made: Filled and Lighted from outside. 


Saves Doctors’ bills, barked shins, soiled clothing, and makes 

riding when there is the most leisure @ pleasure. 

Don’t be insulted by having a cheap Lantern offered you which 
may possess possibly one characteristic, but insist on having the 
Search Light, which will be delivered free, if your dealer won't 
supply you, for the price, $5.00, Circular free. Address 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., Bridgeport, Cont. 
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The Most Perfect Pens Made. | 


“JOSEPH GILLOTT g” 


Have for Fifty Years been the Standard. 





They Gained the AWARD AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, and | 
have won GOLD MEDALS and HIGHEST PRIZES | 
wherever exhibited, and their Reputation 
is World-wide. 


It is Always Best to Use the Best, _ 


The following numbers are especially suitable for school work : 
No. 303, the OrIGINAL Extra FINE PEN, the finest pen used in 

schools. It imperatively leads to a correct position and an easy 

grace of hand. Results considered, No. 303 is, for school use, | 
the cheapest pen made. 

No. 604 E.F., the OriciInaL Doustr ELAstic Pen, is not quite | 
so fine as No. 303, but it is more flexible. A very popuiar pen 
where special freedom of movement is desired. 

No. 351, Gillott’s School Pen. An excellent pen for beginners 
and for intermediate pupils. The original ‘‘School”’ Pen. 

No. 404, Public Pen, with bead. More flexible than No. 351. 
Largely used by pupils both in school and out of school. 

No. 601 E.F., Magnum Quill Pen. A remarkable business 
pen, and a favorite with young men. 

If your dealer does not keep our pens, applytous. Be sure toask 
your dealer for G[LLO 77°S, ana be sure to see that GILLOTT’S 
NAME and NUMBER are on the Pen. There are many inferior 
imitations against which we desire to warn our friends. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


91 JOHN STREET, . ° NEW YORK, 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 





Perfect in Every 
Essential Quality 
2h 










Ask 

‘Your 4 
Stationer Bs 

‘For 


Them. 





No.100 No.200 No.300 No.500 No. 400 


Send a Two-cent Stamp for Sample Card. 


e& 


Eclectic Pen Company 
100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 





GATE CITY 
DRIPSTONE 
FILTER, 


Attachable to any Faucet. 

















Capacity, 5 gallons or up- 
ward per hour, according to the 
pressure and amount of deposit 
in the water, 

The Glass Case enables the 
process of filtering to be seen 
and when cleansing is neces 
sary. 


a 


Vay 


| 


Particularly Adapted fc1 
Schools, 


PRICE, $3.00. 


GATE CITY NATURAL 
STONE WATER FILTER. 


The only Perfect Purity House 
Filter. 


To secure PURE WATER use the just- 
ly celebrated and world renowned 


GATE CITY FILTER. 


A Porous Natural Stone 1s used as the 
Filtering Medium, 


The water which drips through this 
remarkable Stone, drop by drop, is made 

CHEMICALLY PU RE, and is superior 
to most Spring or Aerated Waters. 

We would warn the public against imi- 
tations of this filter which are intended to 
deceive and are sold at less price. Note 
that the name GATE CITY is on each 
filter. For particulars, etc., address the 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER C0.. 


OFFICE AND SALESROCMS: 








35 flurray St., NEW YORK. 


The Franklin Publishing Company 


beg leave to call the attention of school officers, superintendents, and 
teachers to the following publ:cations, which are especially adapted to the 


needs of graded schools in cities and villages, and private schools of every 
j 


class. 


| Appletons’ Elementary Reading Charts. 


(For beginners), Forty-seven numbers, size 27x34, price with stand, $12.50 


‘Primary Language Studies, Part I. 


(For classes of the First and Second Reader grade), twenty-five charts, 
beautifully illustrated in colors, size 29x40 inches, price with stand, $15.00 


Primary Language Studies, Part II. 


For classes of the Third Reader grade , came style as above, twenty-five 


charts, price with stand, - - $12.50 
Eclectic Elementary Charts—Readi: g and Writing 

Thirty-six rumnbers, 27x34, price with stand, - $10.00 
Eclectic Charts Human Anatomy an Physiology 

Four num ers, size 46x54, mounted on muslin with rollers, price $10.00 
Standard Charts of Physiology and Hygiene. 

Five numbers, size 27x38 inches, price with iron tripod stand, - $10.00 
Cornell’s Outline Maps. 

Matta :« « it 2 
Henslow’s Botanical Charts. 

Six numbers, size 38x45, price per set with key and supporter, - $20.00 


Any, of above will be sent express paid to any address on receipt of 
the price. ‘ 

The Franklin Publishing Company also have in preparation, and will soon 
publish, a series of Test Maps, Outline and Physical, nine in number, which 
will prove of great interest and value to teachers of geography. Correspond- 
ence is solicited, 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


1 and 3 Union Square, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Summer Schools. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Martha’s Vineyard Summer School at Cottage City, 
Beginning July 8, continuing five weeks. Dr, W.A. Mowry, Hyde Park, 
Mass., President. 

Harvard University Summer School, beginning July 5. Address M. 
Chamberlain, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., Clerk of committee. 

The National Summer School of Boston, at Sleeper Hall, the New 
England Conservatory of Music. Address G. E. Nichols, manager, 13 
Tremont Place, Boston. 

Conference for Bible Study at Northfield. Under the direction of D. L. 
Moody, June 28-July 7. 

Forty-fourth meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at Springfield, Mass. Aug. 28 to Sept. 7, 1895. 

Summer School at Nantucket for boys who wish to make up work or 
make up conditions. F. P. Johnson, 578 Fifth avenue, New York City. 

The Sauveur College of Languages and the Amherst Summer School at 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. Begins July 1, continuing six weeks. 
L. Sauveur, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres’t, W. L. Montague, M,A., Ph.D , Direc- 
tor and Manager. 

Plymouth School of Applied Ethics, at Plymouth, Mass. Five weeks, 
beginning July 8, 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Summer courses during June 
and July. Address H. W. Tyler, secretary. 

Clark University Summer School at Worcester, Mass. July 15-27. 

The H. E. Holt Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony at Tufts College, 
Mass. July 30-Aug. 21. Address Mrs. H. E. Holt, Sec'y, Lexington, 
Mass. 

American Association for the Advancement of Science at Springfield, 
Mass. Aug. 28-31. 

Summer Conference of the Young Women’s Christian Associatation 
Northfield, Mass. 

Amherst Summer School. July r-Aug.9. Ambherst, Mass Prof. W, L. 
Montague. 

Emerson College of Oratory Summer School. July8—Aug.5. Martha's 
Vineyard. C. W. Emerson, 

CONNECTICUT.—Connecticut Summer School for Teachers at Norwich, 
July 8-26. Address Chas. D. Hine, Hartford, Sec’y. 

RHODE ISLAND.—American Institute of Normal Methods, Eastern ses- 
sion at Providence, R. I, July 16—Aug. Address Albert A. Silver, 110 
B olyston st,, Boston, Mass. 

VERMONT,—Summer School of Languages, —, July 8-Aug 2. 
August Knoflach, Pd. D., 75 E. 61st St., N.Y. 

Summer School, July 8-22, Morrisville, Vt. 

Summer School, Barton, Vt., July 8-22. 

Summer School Bethel, Vt., July 28-Aug. 12. 
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Summer School, Brandon, Vt. July 28-Aug. 12. 

Summer School, Fssex Junction, Vt. July 28-Aug. 12 

MaINE.—Summer Course in Science, Bowdoin col ege, Brunswick, Me 
July 9-Aug. 13. F.C. Robinson, 

New HAMPSHIRE.—Summer School of Methods at Plymouth. ug. 19 
-31 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 

NEw YORK.—The Mid-Summer School at ne N. Y., July 15-Aug, 
2. Address Geo. R. Winslow, Binghamton, N. 

University of the City of New York. otenend courses will be given in a 
new bui'ding of the undergraduate college at University Heights, New 
York City, beginning July g-Aug. 17. (Mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
biology, experimental pyschology, theory and practice of teaching.) Henry 

M. McCrac ken, LL.D., Chancelior, L. J. Tompkins, Registrar. 

The National Summer School at Glens Falls. N. Y. Three weeks, 
Beginning Tuesday, July 16, 1895. Sherman Wi'liams, Manager. 

Cornell University Summer School, at Ithaca, N. Y. July 8—August 16, 
Professor Charles E. Bennett, Cornell University, Chairman of Executive 
Committee. 

School of Languages at Point 0’ Woods, Long Island 

Long Island Chautauqua at Point o’ Woods. Teachers’ Retreat, July 4 
-Sept. 1. Rev. A, E. Colton, Patchogue 

Moer’s Summer School at Moer’s, N. Y. July 22-Aug. 16. Address Fred. 
E. Duffey, Moer's, N. 

Catholic Summer School of America, near Plattsburg, N. Y. July 6- 
Aug. 19. 

Chautauqua Summer Schools, at Chautauqua. July 6-Aug. 16 W.A, 
Duncan, Syracuse, N. Y, 

Cayuga Lake Summer School of Methods at Ithaca, N. Y. Begins July 
16. Mr. F, D. Boynton, 

Central New York Summer School at Tully Lake, July 16-Aug. 2. J. 
A. Bassett, Richfield Springs, N. Y. 

Conference of the ‘* Brotherhood of the Kingdom 
August. 

NEW JERSEY.—The Berlitz School of Languages at Asbury Park, N. J. 
Address 1122 Broadway, New York City. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—American Society tor the Extension of University 
Teaching. Summer Course of lectures at University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, July 1-26. Edward T. Devine, 111 S. 15th St., Philadelphia. 

Conneaut Lake Summer School of Pedagogy at Exposition Park begins 
July 8. 

Kent County School of Methods in the Public School Building, Dover, 
Del. Five weeks. Beginning Monday, July 1. C. C. Tindal, manager. 
CENTRAL STATES, 

ILLINoIs.—Cook County Normal Summer School, Chicago (Engle- 
wood), Ill. Three weeks, July 15-Aug. 5. Wilbur S. Jackman, manager, 
6916 Perry avenue, Chicago. 

Prang Summer School at Manual Training School, Chicago Three 


” at Marlborough in 





‘NUTRITION IS THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE.’’ 








WHY and WHEN to Use 





BOVININE. 











B YOUR PHYSICIAN will cheerfully welcome the aid and 
e€cauSse nutrition afforded by BOVININE, if you ask him, in his 
treatment of Consumption, Bronchitis, All Fevers, Diphtheria, Dyspep- Mysyeyverercorxrooke 


sia,#Gastric Catarrh, Pneumcnia, General Debility, Feeble Infants, 
Nursing Mothers, Nervous Prostration, Cancer, The Overworked. 


Because .: 


99. REE 


aS 


BOVININE never spoils, as has been proved after a test 
12 years. WHEN you travel, pack up a bottle of 


BOVININE. It'sa doh in sea and car sickness, and good for a Junch. 


B after severe tests and comparisons, it is preferred in all 
ecause Hospitals of the United States Army and Navy, and by EEE TTI 
the best physicians everywhere. See their hospital reports, etc. 


ae 





Athletes, Bicycle Riders, Singers, Teachers, and Public Speakers Find it Indispensable on Trial. 





OUNCES CONTAIN THE STRENGTH i alec 
OF 10 POUNDS OF MEAT. preparED ONLY BY THE BOVININE COQ. 
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YOUR PERSONAL 
APPEARANCE. 


Modern Methods for Removing 
Facial and Skin Blemishes. 


BLECTRICITY DOES WONDERS 


Painless Plastic Surgery Removes 
Wrinkles and Makes People 
Ten to Twenty Years 
Younger Looking. 


FAT FACES REDUCED. 


If you have a birthmark on your face or 








body John H. Woodbury can take it all off 
—no question about that for you can see 
with your two eyes it’s gone—and he can 
do it so skilfully that in a few weeks you'll | 
be unable to find the spot where it was. 
No faith is necessary to get your nose 
straightened, for it’s accomplished while 
you look right at the operation. 


THE NECKLESS FACE CHART. 
OPERATIONS: No. 1 removes wrinkles from the fore- 
head. 
No. 2 removes “ crow’s-feet ” and wrinkles from be- 
neath the eyes or around the nose. 
No. 3 contracts the skin back of an extended ear and 
causes it to lie close to the head. 
No. 4is the inner operation on the nose for the cure 
of catarrh. 
No. 5 reduces the bagginess of the double cain and 
makes it clear cut. 
No. 6 reduces nostril partition, gives proper shape 
and changes character of expression. 
No. 7 removes the hump on the nose, which is un- 
sightly and annoying. 
No. 8 takes the “slack” out of the drooping eyelids 
and brightens up the countenance. 
No. 9 straightens a crooked or ill shaped nose-wall. 
No. 10 produces a dimple in the cheek. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR ts removed with the absolute 
assurance that it will not return. 
MOLES, WARTS, RED VEINS, &c., are quickly re- 
moved, without pain or leaving any disfigurement. 
FRECKLES, PIMPLES, BLACKHEADS, and all dis- 
colorations are made to disappear in a remarkably 
short time and at little expense. 





ECZEMA, SYCOSIS, PSORIASIS, and all diseases of 
the Skin are successfully cured by methods tested in 
thousands of cases. | 

Special attention is given to the care of the com- 
plexion, the modern treatment of WRINKLES, and | 
thin, fat, or flabby faces. | 


To do these things properly requires | 
great skill and experience. The doctors of 
the John H. Woodbury Dermatological In- 
stitute have to pass a most rigid examina- 
tion before they are permitted to practice. 

Then the instruments used are legion. | 
The most imposing bit of machinery in the 
place weighs upward of two tons. 

We have the Static electric machine that 


took first prize at the World’s Fair; also 
Galvanic and Faradic machines, with which 
the doctors can almost perform miracles, 

Many people think blemishes of the skin 
have to be cut or burned off or covered up, 
and that they will soon return, but this is 
not at all so, and it only takes John H. 
Woodbury a very short time to prove his 
skill in removing them without pain, and 
permanently. 

We also treat all diseases of the hair and 
scalp, eruptions of the scalp, dandruff, loss 
of hair, &c. Persons having any imperfec- 
tion or disease on, in or under the skin, 
any irregularity of the nose, ears or mouth, 
wrinkles, eczema, freckles, should call and 
see the specialists at the John H. Wood- 
bury Dermatological Institute. Consulta- 
tion is free, and you will be advised free of 
charge as to the time required for a perma- 
ment cure and the cost. 

lf you cannot call send a stamp tor a 
132-page book, illustrated, on skin, scalp 
nervous and blood diseases, the proper 
scientific treatment of the complexion, hair 
and skin, This book is the work of regular 
physicians, whose whole life is devoted to 
a practical study of the subject. It should 
be on every dressing table. 


Address all letters to the New York office, JOHN H. 
WOODBURY Dermatological Institute, 127 Wes: 42d 
st., New York. Branch offices :—11 Winter st., Boston ; 
1,218 Walnut st., Philadelphia; Champlain Building, 
Chicago, and Union Trust Building, St. Louis. 


A TOILET LUXURY. 


John H. Woodbury is the inventor of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap for the Skin, Scalp and Complexion—a 
pure antiseptic, med cinal toilet soap for daily use- 
It embodies as far as soap can the soothing, healing, 
preserving elements that 20 years’ practical expe- 
rience treating the Skin have proven most benefi- 
cial. Mere is a reduced fac-simile of the package. 
All druggists sell it. Noother is just as good. 





The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, 


Ricuarp A. 


McCurpy, ° . 


PRESIDENT. 


weap orrice. .. . . /Vassau, Cedar, and Liberty Streets. 
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$204,638,783.06 


JANUARY ist, 1895. 
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weeks, begins July 29, Address Prang Educational Company, 151 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. 

Chicago Kindergarten College Summer School of Pedagogy, July 15- 
Aug. 10 Miss Elizabeth Harrison, principal. 

School of Social Science, Chicago, Ill. Aug. 22-29. 

American Institute of Normal Methods: Western session at Highland 
park, Ill., Aug. 6-23. Address A. W. Hobson, business manager, 262 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Eastern session at Providence, R. I., July 16-Aug. 
2. Address Albert A, Silver, 110 Boylston st., Boston, Mass. 

Berlitz Summer School of Languages, Chicago, Ill. Address 1122 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Summer School, University of Illinois, Champaign, June 17-July ts. 
David Kinley, Urbana, I] 

I}linois State Normal University at Normal, May 27-June 14, Dr. John 
W. Cook Summer School of Greer College at Hoopestown,June 11-Aug. 3. 
Simeon W. Dixon. 

Summer Session of the Columbia School of Oratory and Physical Cul- 
ture at Chicago, July 2-27. Mary A. Blood, 17 Van Buren St., Chicago, 

Summer School of Elocution at Soper Sc hoolof Onatory, Chicago. Be- 
gins July 1. 

Chicago Theological Seminary. One week’s session for the discussion 
of social economics, beginning Aug. 22. 

lowa.—Des Moines Summer School of Methods, July g-Aug. 2. W. A. 
Crusinberry, manager. Drake U niversity, Des Moines, lowa. 

Summer Latin School, Drake University. Nine weeks devoted exclusively 
to Latin. June 24-Aug. 23. C.O. Denny, Drake University, Des Moines, 
Towa. 

Conference of the ‘‘ Brotherhood of the Kingdom ” at Iowa college in 
June and July. 

Summer School of Western Normal College. Shenandoah, Iowa, June 
11-Aug. 1. J. M. Hussey, Pres. 

Summer Training School for Teachers at Des Moines. Begins June 18. 
Elizabeth K. Matthews. 

WISCONSIN.—Summer School, University of Wisconsin at Madison, 
July 9-Aug. 3. Prof. J. W. Stearns. 

Turner School for Physical Training at Milwaukee, Wis., July 1-Aug., 10. 
Prof. Carl Betz, Kansas City, Mo. 

July 8.-Aug. 16.—Polk County Teachers’ Summer School at St. Croix 
Falls, Wis. Address Paul Vandereike, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 

Wisconsin County Summer Schools, at De Pere, Ahnapee, Chippewa 
Falls, Arcadia, Merrill, Ellsworth, Appleton. 

July 14-Aug. 4.—Columbian Catholic Summer School, Madison, Wis. 

Dr, E. McLaughlin, Fond du Lac, Wis., secretary. 

The Western Y. M. C. A. will hold a conference at Geneva Lake, June 
21—July 1. 

Summer Conference of the Young Woman’s Christian Association at 
Lake Genoa. 

Kansas.—Topeka Summer Institute, June 3—-July 1, and July 20. Ad- 
dress W. M,. Davidson, Topeka, Kans. 

Kansas State Normal Summer School at Emporia, June 14-Aug. 2 
W. G. Stevenson. 

Linn County Institute and Summer School at Pleasanton. Begins June 
17. J.C Lowe, Mound City. 

Ou10.—Summer School of Western Reserve University at Cleveland, 
July 1-27. Address Prof. H. E. Bourne, Station B, Cleveland, Ohio. 

School of Theology at Western Reserve University: Ten days, begin- 
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ning July 8. 

Summer Normal Training School of National Normal University at 
Lebanon. June 18-Aug. 8. Alfred Holbrook. 

Art Academy of Cincinnati. June 17-Aug. 24. A. T. Goshorn, 

Oberlin Coilege, Oberlin, Ohio, will hold a ten days’ session for the dis. 
cussion of social economics, the last ten days in June. 

Western Reserve college School of Theology. Ten days beginning July 8, 

MICHIGAN.— University of Michigan Summer School. July 8-Aug. 16, 
Address James H, Wade, Sec’y of University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Alma College Summer School at Alma, Michigan, July 8, continuing 4 
weeks. Address Jos. T. Northon, Alma, Mich 

Kindergarten Training School at Grand Rapids, Mich. Mrs. Lucretia 
Willard Treat, principal. July 5 Sept 1. Address Clara Wheeler. Box 
44. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Petoskey Normal School and Business College at Petoskey, Mich. Sum- 
mer terms begin May 6, June 3-17, and July 1-15. Address M. O. Graves, 
M. A. 

June 1-Aug. 26.— Summer Sessicn Flint Normal College. 

Bay View, Michigan, Summer University. July ro-Aug. 14. Embraces 
six complete schcols. J. M. Hall, Flint, Mich., supt. 

Summer School of Pedagogy and Review in connection with Benton 
Harbor College and Normal. June 24-Aug. 2. G. J. Edgecumbe. 

Summer Term of Ferris Industrial School, Big Rapids, Mich. May 20- 
July 1. W.N. Ferris. 

Albion College Summer School at Albion, Mich. July 2-31. 

National Summer Music School, Conservatory of Music, Detroit, July 
1-12. Mrs. Emma A. Thomas. 

MINNESOTA,— Unversity Summer School at the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. July 29-Aug. 25. N. N. Pendergast, Supt. of Pub. Instruc- 
tion, St. Paul, Minn., and Prof. D. L. Kiehle. 

NEBRASKA.—Summer School, Lincoln Nermal University, Normal, 
Neb. June 4-Aug. 5. J. F. Taylor. 

Summer School, Cotner University, Lincoln, Neb, July 1-Aug. 16, J, 
A. Beattie, Pres. Bethany. 

The Orleans Chautauqua and Summer School at Orleans, Neb. June 
10-July 6. R. H. Esterbrook, sec’y. 

Nebraska Normal College Summer Session at Wayne. Begins June 10, 
J. M. Pile. 

Summer Session of Fremont Normal School and Commercial Institute 
at Fremont. Begins June 11. W.H. Clemmons. 

INDIANA.—Summer School of Northern Indiana Normal at Valparaiso, 
Begins June 12. H. B. Brown. 

Summer Session of Marion. Normal College. Begins July 22. A, 
Jons. 

Summer school of Central Normal College at Danville. Begins June 
11. J, A. Joseph, 

Crawfordsville Normal Summer School. July 1-Aug. 23. M. W. 
Baker. 

Summer school of Southern Indiana Normal College at Mitchell. June 
11-July 22, John C. Willis. 

Summer School of Tri-State Normal College at Angola. Begins May 
21. L M. Sniff, 

KENTUCKY.—Summer Session of Central Normal School at Waddy 
Begins June 11. J. B. Secrest. 

Summer Session of Ellictt Institute and Normal School, June 4-July 
30. Whitty Waldrop, Kirksville, 
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When Traveling in Europe 2:4 
Other Foreign Countries..... 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
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REQUIRED. 





including Principal Hotels. 


65 Broadway, NEW YORK—7Ss Monroe 





More Convenient than Letters of Credit or Circular Notes, and Half the Cost. 


Available at Over 20,000 Places in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, Mexico, 
South America, Cuba, India, China, Japan, United States, Canada, and elsewhere, 


Cheques Issued for $10, $20, $50, $100 and $200 each. 
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mission or discount by an extended list of Bankers. 

Rates and Further Particulars can be obtained from any Agent of the Ameri- 
can Express Company, also at the Principal Oftices— 
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ALABAMA.—Summer School at Eufaula, Ala Begins June 17, continu- 
ing ten weeks. F. L. Mc Coy, Principal, Eufaula, Ala. 

MIssIssipP!.—Mississippi Summer Normal Peabody State Institutes. 
Four weeks at Aberdeen, June 3, Meriden, June 6, Brookhaven, June 24. 
Colored Normals: Tougalow, June 3, Greenville. June 3. West Point. 
July 1. Sardis, June 17. 

NorTH CAROLINA.—University of North Carolina Summer School at 
Chapel Hill, June 25-July 26. Edwin A. Alderman. 

Summer School for Teachers and Students at the University of North 
Carolina. June 25-July 26. Address Geo. T. Winston, president of the 
university, Chapel Hill, N, C. 

FLORIDA.—Atlanta Chautauqua at Ponce de Leon Springs. June 25- 
July 8 

Texas.—Summer Normal, Salado, Texas, June 24-Aug. 16. 'T.J. Witt. 

State School of Methods at Dallas. June 4-22. Supt. J. L. Long. 

Special Summer Normal Term of Spirey’s High School, at ‘lemple. 
July 22-Oct. 11. W. E, Spirey. 

GEORGIA.—Southern Summer Normal Music School, at Cumberland 
Island, June 25-July 5. B.C. Davis. 

TENNESSEE,—Summer Session «f Southern Normal Univers ty at Hunt- 
ingdon. May 14-July 4. J. A. Baker. 

Tirrell College, Summer Session, at Decherd. July 2-Aug. 24. Jas 
W. Tirrell. 

Summer Conference of the Young Woman's Christian Association at 
Rogerville. 

VIRGINIA.—Virginia Summer School of Methods. Four weeks, begins 
June 24. Address E. C. Glass. Lynchburg, Va. 

LouIsiaNa.—Summer Normal School at Lake Charles. May 27-June 
22. B. C. Caldwell. 

Summer Normal Schools conducted by the Louisiana board of institute 
managers. Amite City, June 3-20; Opelonsas, June 17-July 12; New 
Roads, June 17-July 12, Hon. A. D, Lafargue, state superintendent, Ba- 
ton, Rouge, La. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN AND PACIFIC STATES. 

CoLoraDOo,—Colorado Summer School of Science, Philosophy and Lan- 
guages, Colorado Springs. Four weeks, beginninn July 15. George B. 
Turnbull, A. M., Prin. High School, Colorado Springs, director. 

Summer School of University of Colorado at Boulder. July 13-Aug. 
24. Carl N. Beker. 

OrREGON.- Lakeview, Oregon, Summer School, Jane 24-Aug. 3. J. J. 
Monroe. 

July 22 to Aug. 23.—Summer Normal School at Gearhart Park on the 
sea coast near the mouth of Columbia river under the direction of Pres. 
C. H. Chapman, of Eugene; and others prominent in school work in 
Oregon. 

SoutTH Dakota.—Normal Teachers Institute at Sioux Falls. July 15- 
Aug. 12. Prof, Edwin Dukes. 

Lake Madison Chautauqua Schools at Lake Madison, S. D., in connec- 
tion with the Chautauqua Assembly. July 9-23. Prof. H. E. Kratz, Ph. 
D., Sioux City, lowa. 

Normal Institute for Fifth District at Colorado Springs, June 17-28. 
Address Supt. Clarence O, Finch, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

CANADA. 

Nova Scotia.—Summer School of Science for the Atlantic Provinces of 

Canada at Amherst, N.S. July 3-18. 


Teachers’ Associations. 


July 1.—West Virginia State Teachers’ Association, at Shepherdstown. 

July 1-2.—New Jersey State Teachers’ Association at Asbury Park. 

July 1, 2, 3.—New York State Teachers’ Association at Syracuse. 

July 1.—Kentucky State Teachers’ Association at Lexington. 

July 2, 3, 4.—Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association at Mt. Gretna, 

July 2-3-4 —Ohio State Teachers’ Association at Sandusky. 

July 2-3-4.—Alabama Ecucational Association at Talladega. 

duly 5-12—National Educational Association at Denver. 

July ~-11—American Institute of Instruction at Portland, Me, 

July 9-12.—Maryland State Teachers’ Association at Pen-Mar. 
wit? 5—Deutsch-Americanischer Lehrerbund at  Louis- 

July 16, 17, 1S—Manual Training Teachers’ Association of Amer- 
ica. at Armour Institute. Chicago. Ill 

July 18-19-20.—The Annual State Teachers’ Association at Oregon City. 
in connection with the State Chautauqua Association, 

July 18-25—Pan-American Congress of Religion and Education at 
Forense, Canada. Address S. Sherin, Sec'y, Rossin House, Toronto, 

aunada. 





“ Busy MILLS AND IT ACTORIES.” 
From “ Home Geography.” (American B>ok Co.) 
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New Books. 


Mrs Winslow's Readings from the Old English Dramatists 
is designed to illustrate the stages in the progress of English 
Dramatic literature, and is particularly timely, in view of the pres- 
ent interest in thesubject. The first period includes the masques 
and miracles of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The second 
period dwells chiefly on Marlowe, with specimens from Lyly, Ben 
Jonson, Beaumont. and Fletcher The author then passes to the 
early Stuart drama, including Webster, Massinger, and Ford; 
and for the Restoration period Farquhar's Inconstant is given. 
The eighteenth century includes Oliver Goldsmith and Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. A large number of carefully selected scenes 
from the above typical authors are presented, with Mrs. Wins- 
low’s comments on the authors, scenes, and characters. The 
work will prove of great value to students of English literature, 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston, 2 Vols. $1.75 per volume.) 





Although India cannot be said to have a history in the same 
sense that European countries have, the story of its religions and 
traditions and philosophies is one of wonderful interest. The 
branch of the Aryan race that settled early on this peninsula was 
fully as intellectual as any of the others, even if the minds of the 
people did run to a great degree to religious mysticism. The ac- 
count of this people is therefore very properly included in the 
Story of the Nations series. Zénaide A. Ragozin, to whom the 
task of writing of India was assigned, intended to have embodied 
the story of Vedic and Brahmanic India in the same volume, but, 
on account of the overwhelming mass of material, was obliged to 
treat Vedic Jndéa in one volume and leave the other part of the 
subject to a subsequent volume. He draws a very complete pic- 
ture of the life of the people as shown by the Vedda. The book 
is illustrated with maps, landscapes, etc. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. $1.50.) 


In the second volume of Amelia Hutchison Stirling’s Zorch- 
Bearers of History is given a connected series of historical 
sketches extending from the Reformation to the beginning of the 
French revolution. The characters treated are William of Orange, 
Sir Francis Drake, Henry of Navarre, Gustavus Adolphus, Car- 
dinal Richelieu, Oliver Cromwell, Sir Isaac Newton, William IIL, 
Peter the Great, Frederick the Great, Robert Clive and George 
Washington. Each of these marks some great period in the his- 
tory of thought or of government. (Thomas Nelson & Sons 
NewYork.) 

Under the title of Old Mother Earth: Her Highways and By- 
ways Josephine Simpson has presented some geographical facts 
in a way to interest children. She has a great aptitude for strik- 
ing titles, as Her Wrinkled Face, The Fire Gnome, Prince Vul- 
can, An Endless Spin, Blow High and Blow Low, etc. A great 
deal of fancy has been judiciously served up with her facts, re- 
lheving them of muck of the dullness that would be inevitable with- 
out this garnishment. (William Beverley Harison, New York.) 


It has often been said that “‘a big book is a big evil,” but that 
is not always true, as the size must often be gauged by the char- 
acter of the subject. There is certainly a great advantage in 
having a small book in which the author has carefully set forth in 
concise language the main features of a subject. This has been 
done in How the Republic 7s Governed, by Noah Brooks. It de- 
scribes all the features of our federal and state governments, and 
gives the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, and an 
index to the Constitution. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
75 cents.) 


The old way of teaching geography was to begin by telling the 
child that the earth was a big ball whirling through space. In 
accordance with the principle that the pupil should proceed from 
the familiar to the unfamiliar, teachers now-a-days have learned 

not to begin the instru_tion where they should properly leave off. 

They get the child first to observe the objects about him and 
then build gradually on this knowledge. The Home Geography, 
by C. C. Long, Ph. D., is constructed on this plan. The pupils 
will undoubtedly take great pleasure in the lessons here given. 
The book is finelv illustrated. (American Book Co., New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago. 25 cents.) 


It is well-known among teachers that in childhood when the 
vocal organs are flexible and the memory retentive, one can learn 
to speak foreign languages much easier than in later life. The 
one thing needful is an easy and natural method. That is sup- 
pied by Conversation des Enfants, by Chas, P. du Croquet, It 
was written especially for American children who do not know 
any French. The young pupils are made to converse in French 
from the beginnng, and with every lesson progress little by little, 
but surely and constantly and without much effort. (William R. 
Jenkins, 851 Sixth avenue, N. Y. 75 cents ) 


The series of articles that have been appearing in the Pa// Mail 


Magazine, by eminent military experts concerning great soldiers, 
are now being published in a series of volumes known as the Pall 
Mall Magazine library. The first one was on the “ Deciine and 

















HER MAJESTY, QUEEN VICTORIA. . 


From the “ Life of Her Majesty Queen Victoria.” (Roberts Brothers.) 


Fall of Napoleon,” by Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley. Now 
we have another one by General Lord Roberts, V.C.,on The 
Rise of Wellington. \n this Wellington’s career is divided into 
the Indian period, the peninsula period, and the campaign in the 
Netherlands. The value of such biographies from those com- 
petent to judge of the careers of soldiers is unquestioned; they 
make the best kind of material for the writers of future histories. 
It is almost unnecessary to say that Lord Roberts has done full 
justice to the genius of the illustrious duke. (Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. $1.25.) 


The Royal Crown Readers are a handsome and well. graded 
series of six books having many admirable features They are in 
six numbers, the earlier ones containing such simple stories and 
verses as young children can understand, interspersed with les- 
sons in natural history, geography, and industries. In Number 3 
specimens of the best literature for children begin to be quite num- 
erous and this feature grows in importance in Number 4. The 
illustrations are fabundant, many of them being colored. This 
makes these books popular with children. (Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, New York.) 


The most practicable book on bird lore published of late is the 
Pocket Gu*de to the Common Land Birds of New England, by 
Prof. M. A. Willcox, of Wellesley college. The book is the out- 
come of long experience in teaching college women how to study 
common birds, and the method of classification, based on the 
conspicuous colors or markings, is most ingeniously arranged in 
such a way that with the aid of the artificial key the identity of 
any bird may be easily traced. In all Professor Willcox describes 
eighty-nine different species, devoting a page or so of text to 
each, and giving references to collateral literature. (Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. 60 cents net; by mail, 90 cents ) 


Luther Marshall has given a complete account of the life and 
singular disappearance of 7homas Boobig in a story just pub- 
lished. He has created a new character in fiction, born in Amer- 
ica and suggesting the startling possibility of a reappearance on 
earth of the elder gods, or Titans, so long banished to remote 
islands in space and to the under world. A story of wonderful 
growth and development of character, depicting the incidents, 
accidents, etc., in the life of one who, from a shy and delicate lad 
grew to such proportions and so rapidly that his parents were 
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puzzled to know what to do with him; and for a long time he 
did not know what to do with himself or what would become of 
him. The boy “turned out” very well, however. The book is 
clean, original, and interesting. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.50.) 


Millicent Garret Fawcett assumes somewhat the attitude of a par~ 
tisan for her sexin her volume on the Life of Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, She sets out to show that a woman can make a suc- 
cesstul sovereign ; she certainly could not have selected a better 
example than the queen of Great Britain and empress of In- 
dia. The book being an octavo of 266 pages of course there are 
many things in Victoria’s career that must be touched lightly 
upon. She has dwelt at length on the formative influences of the 
queen’s early life and has referred only to political and personal 
events, in so far as they illustrate her character and her concep- 
tion of her political functions. While this mode of treatment 
does not produce complete history it does serve to bring out the 
queen’s traits in strong light ; one point she makes very promi- 
nent, and that is that by her sagacity and persistent devotion to 
duty Victoria has created modern constitutionalism, and more 
than any other single person has made England and the English 
monarchy what they now are. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.25.) 


One great object in the study of the ancient classics is to be- 
come familiar with the life of the people of those times. A great 
help toward the accomplishment of this end is the charming book 
entitled Roman Life in Latin Prose and Verse, by Profs. Harry 
Thurston Peck and Robert Arrowsmith. This book was pre- 
pared to meet the needs or three classes of students—it may be 
used by those whose time is limited and yet who wish to become 
to a certain degree familiar with the language, life, and thought of 
ancient Rome; for sight-reading of Latin in college classes ; or 
as supplementary ‘to a regular course in Latin literature, or be 
made itself the fundamental work in such a course. The selec- 
tions are given in chronological order and under the authors’ 
names, so far as these are knowa, such selections as will show not 
only the individuality of the writer and the quality of his literary 
style, but also reveal something of the life, manners, and opinions 
of the age in which he wrote. To this end many selections are 
made from Roman folk-songs, popular rhymes, and verses sung 
by children in their play. In the purely literary extracts the ed- 
itors have ranged over a wide field, so as to make the collection a 
thoroughly representative one. The book is finely illustrated. 
(American Book Co., New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. $1.50.) 


The question of exchanging books, that is, giving a book in 
exchange for one now used, is before the public in a letter from 
Messrs. Ginn & Co. The practice is an old one. The days are 
remembered when Cobb’s spelling book was taken around in 
wagons by agents and Webster’s exchanged out; by and by 
some of the trustees demanded some pence “to boot,” and this 
stopped the business somewhat. The intention in exchanging is 
to remove the question of expense; the new book is furnished 
outright; the old book is taken away in order to prevent any 
hankering after the fleshpots ot Egypt. The desire of pub- 
lishers to have their new books in the hands of the pupils is so 
strong that it will not be easy to cause a total discontinuance of 
the practice. It is generally brought about by an agreement, a 
sort of armistice between the various parties. The people are 
always willing to give away an old book fora mew one. We 
have frequently recommended the formation of county boards of 
education, the adoption of a generous list, and then permission 
to teachers to select their own books ; in the case of schools with 
principals, the selective power to rest with them. This is the 
plan adopted in this city. 





A YORKSHIRE VILLAGE, 


F.om ‘The Wonderful Wapentake,” by J.S. Fletcher. (A. C. McClurg 


J. 
Co., 12mo0, $2.00.) 
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A Pint of Food 


Now a real tonic is some- 
thing to build you up, give you 
strength—not fictitious strength 
—but real strength. The world 
has lived on grains since the 
world began, and “bread is the 
staff of life." Bread is a sup- 
port, but you can't lean on drugs 
and an empty stomach. A con- 
centrated extract the very essence 
of that most invigorating grain, 
barley, with the soothing, gen- 
tle, somnolent, and wholly bene- 
ficent extract of hops, forms a 
true Tonic,— one that is a food. 
Food alone gives real strength. 
Ours is this kind. Barley for the 
body, hops for the nerves, the 
mind There is a substance to 
it; it is vivifying, life- produc- 
ing, gives vim and bounce — it 
braces. It is not merely a tem- 
porary exciting agent, either — 
it cures. Pabst Malt Extract is 
a builder,—feeds blood, brain 
and bone. It will quiet the 
nerves, give sleep, drive out dys- 
pepsia, and for a nursing mother 
it is salvation for her self and 
baby. Add The « Best" Tonic 
to your regular food daily —a 
pint bottle is quite enough and 
you will be astounded at the re- 
sults in two weeks. 
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A book that is excellent in design and execution is Foundation 
Studies in Literature, by Margaret S. Mooney, teacher of liter- 
ature and rhetoric in the state normal college at Albany, N. Y. 
Tne purposes of this work are (1) to illustrate the unity of the 
world’s literature by showing that the ancient classic myths form 
the foundation of many of the choicest modern poems, and (2), 
by furnishing their interpretation, to enable students to read these 
masterpieces with understanding and appreciation. While it is 
impossible to include all of the myths in a single volume, the most 
famous of them have been brought together in this volume, 
grouped under such heads as Some Self-Evident Nature Myths, 
Giant Forces of Nature, Events Preceding the Trojan War, The 
Trojan War and Ulysses, The Myth of Cupid, Aurora, Diana, 
Ceres, Apollo, Prometheus, Iphigenia, Orpheus and Erudice, etc. 
In connectien with these myths quotations are made from Milton, 
Shakespeare, Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, Lowell, Longfellow, 
Keats, Shelley, Schiller, Bryant, Holmes, and others. An oppor- 
tunity is given in many instances of comparing the versions of the 
same story given by different writers. The introductory essay 
shows the intimate relation between ancient and modern literature, 
between poetry and art. The book is illustrated with fine half- 
tones of famous paintings and sculptures. It will be popular both 
for school use and home reading. (Silver, Burdett & Co , Boston. 


$1.25.) 


The oft observed fact that a nation’s greatest men are usually 
those that are most frequently the marks for the shafts of malice 
was never more strikingly exemplified than in the case of Oliver 
Cromwell. He was a man of the people, who were then too un- 
enlightened to appreciate him, while the intelligent few hated him 
intensely for the attacks he made on their institutions. For two 
centuries, therefore, they have persistently misrepresented him. 
In his life of Otver Cromwell George H Clark, D.D., has under- 
taken the vendication of this great man. Charles Dudley War- 
ner says in his introduction to the volume: “ It is a book of en- 
thusiasm, a warm-hearted vindication of a great man, based 
upon careful study, and backed by indubitable authority, written 
with a clear American comprehension of the principles that un- 
derlay the great liberating movement of the seventeenth century 
in England.” His career as farmer, warrior, ruler is treated dis- 
criminatingly. It is shown how during Cromwell’s time the tide 
of democracy began to increase in proportions, how much of its 
later growth we owe to him. The book is illustrated with por- 
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traits of Cromwell and other distinguished persons of that time, 
(Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


It is a desirable thing for the lover of poetry to have his favor- 
ite authors near at hand, so that he can pick up a volume and read 
a little from it as the mood impelshim. Uniform series of volumes, 
like the Student’s Edition of the Poets, with their handsome and 
substantial bindings make a very attractive addition to the library. 
They are finely printed from clear plates and on good paper. One 
of the latest is Scott's Complete Works, with an introduction by 
Charles Eliot Norton and a biographical sketch by Nathan Has- 
kell Dole. The names of these writers are a sufficient guarantee 
of the high quality of the work. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co,, 
New York and Boston. 12mo., cloth, $1.00.) 


Prof. Albert S. Cook, of Yale university, has prepared a little 
book of Exercises in Old English. These are sufficient in length 
toenforce the requisite knowledge of inflections, of groups like the 
various classes of verbs, and of the most essential principles of 
syntax. Such an aid is often employed in the teaching of ancient 
languages, and there is no reason why it should not be valuable 
in the case of Old English. The author has intended to supply 
all needed assistance in the way of syntactical references, and of 
the suggestion, when doubt might arise, of the proper word. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


It is impossible to estimate how much the literary taste of the 
American people has been elevated by the Riverside Literature 
series, for they are read in school and out of school all over the 
land. They contain the very best literature, with introductions, 
notes, etc. Among the recent numbers are No. 69—T7he Old 
Manse and a Few Mosses, by Nathaniel Hawthorne; No. 74, 
Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard and Other Poems, by 
Thomas Gray, and John Gilpin and Other Poems, by William 
Cowper; and No. 78 (double number).— Zhe Vicar of Wake- 
field, by Oliver Goldsmith. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 





Sickness Among Children, 
is prevalent at all seasons of the year, but can be avoided largely when they 
are properly cared for, /n/ant Health is the title of a valuable pamphlet 
accessible to all who will send address to the New York Condensed Milk 
Co., New York City. 





A woman’s duty lies first in the path that leads to health. Hood's Sar- 
saparilla is the leader. 
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ATMOSPHERIC, 

Mrs, De Vere.—What a p'easure it is to attend Mrs. Van Smythe’s receptions, 
they have sucha delightful literary atmosphere. 

Mrs, New Rich.—Yes, the atmosphere was delightful. I found she produced it 
by having a bottle of Ed. Pinaud's Roman Salts, openin the room, They 
are the latest French novelty and are simply elegant. I have just purchased 
a bottle for the same purpose. 


ED. PINAUD’S ROMAN SALTS. 


(SELS ROMAINS) 
The New Fancy Colored SMELLING SALTS. 


Superior to and unlike azy now on the market, unequaled for delicacy 


of odor, Permanency, Pungency, and Elegance. 

Useful for headache and fatigue. Don’t fail to take a bottle for use on 
the cars and in the country. 

The salts are novel and attractive in appearance, and the perfumes such 
as have made the name of ‘‘ Ep. PINAUD ” world renowned. 


Muguet (Lily Lilas. Violet. Royal Peach. 
ofthe Valley.) Heliotrope. Rose. Verveine. 
Lavender. Iris. Jasmine. Peau d’Espagne. 
Where not sold by your dealer. we will send, securely picked (all charges paid) 
any ot above odors on receipt of 60 cts. 


ROMAN LIQUID for filling up the salt bottles twice 
after evaporation, per bottle, charges prepaid, 50 cts. 


VIOLETTE REINE. 


The most exquisite VIOLET ESSENCE, now the | 
European fad. Used by the nobility and gentry, gener- 
ally throughout the continent. 


New York Importation Office, 46 E. 14th St., N.Y. 








A PLACE FOR YOU 


If you want a better position for September, 1895, 
you will do well to write at once for full particu- 
lars to the New York Epucationat Bureau, No. 61 
East Ninth St., New York, Mr. H. S. Kellogg, 
Manager, who has a wide acquaintaince with Col- 
leges, Normal, Public, Private, and Manual Training 
Schools, and with Teachers. 

An established bureau, with an established repu- 
| tation, facilities acknowledged to be the best, with 
a model system of investigation and representation; 
a personal acquaintance with hundreds of capable 
teachers which are recommended for positiors 1s 
the bureau for you. 





‘Do you want a place? 
‘Do you know where a teacher is wanted ? 
‘Do you want a teacher for any position ? 


Letters are confidential, we recommend competent 
teachers or none. Address 


H. S. KELLOGG, Man., 


No. 61 East Ninth St., New York. 
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Publishers’ Notes. 


Summer is not the time for hard mental 
toil, but the days can be profitably employed 
in observing nature and collecting speci- 
mens. The publications of Bradlee Whid- 
den, 18 Arch street, Boston, are excellent 
aids in this direction. His books on Trees 
and Shrubs, Ferns and Evergreens, Butter- 
flies, and Beetles are just what every lover 
of natural history needs. Send a two-cent 
stamp for his Best List of Books. 


The pure style and delicious humor of 
Irving’s works renders it very unlikely that 
they will be superseded by those of any 
other writer that has appeared since his 
time. The schools and the public are 
therefore greatly the gainers by the prepar- 
ation of a new Student’s edition of his 
works by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The same 
firm also issue American Literature, 1607- 
1885, by Prof. Chas. F. Richardson; A 
Literary History of the English People, by 
J. J. Jusserand, and a History of American 
Literature, by Prof. Moses Coit Tyler. 


A good way to make pupils acquainted 
with the configuration of a country is by 
the use of a relief map. Klemn’s Maps, 
sold by William Beverley Harison, New 
York, are made of thick, white paper with 
the continents and countries stamped in 
relief upon it. They are blank, so that the 
pupils can write in the names of the rivers, 
mountains, oceans, cities, etc. A set of 
fifteen may be had for only one dollar. 


A useful and well-illustrated little book, 
just published, is the Handbook of Com- 
mon Things and Useful Information of 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York. John 
Gall's Handbook of Popular Science is an- 
other interesting book; it has 220 illustra- 
tions. Get a catalogue and read descrip- 
tions of their series of readers, drawing 
books, and copy books. 


The way to learn to do a thing is to do 
it; the way to learn to speak a language is 
to speak it. So thinks Prof. Chas. F. 
Kroeh, of the Stevens institute of technol- 
ogy, of Hoboken, N.J. His Living Method 
for Learning how to Think in German 
should be thoroughly examined by teachers 
of that language. He has applied the 
method also to French and Spanish. 


In the Standard Remington Typewriter 
No. 6 the manufacturers think they have a 
machine that is nearly perfect, and the 
great demand for these beautiful machines 
shows that the public shares somewhat in 
this opinion. The improvements are more 
permanent alignment, improved spacing 
mechanism, lighter and wider carriage, 
uniform and easy touch, economical ribbon 
movement, improved paper feed, and read- 
ily adjustable paper and envelope guides. 
A new illustrated catalogue will be sent by 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 

The merits of the steel pens of Joseph 
Gillott & Sons. of 91 John street, N. Y., 
have been pretty well tested not only by a 
fifty years’ use by the public, but by the 
judges at all the great international exhibi- 
tions. They took the award at the late 
World’s fair and gold medals and highest 
prizes at other great exhibitions. If the 
nearest dealer does not keep these pens 
send to the makers for them. 


The Criterion Magic Lantern is arranged 
to use interchangeably oil, lime, Weisbach 
gas, incandescent electric, arc electric, and 
sun light. It is suitable for all classes of 
schools, from the primary school to the 
university. At present it is used in Welles- 
ley. Smith, Columbia, St. Francis Xavier, 
and the Teachers college, Pratt  insti- 
tute, Adeiphi academy, West Point military 


academy, Cornell university, the University 
of the City of New York, and many other 
prominent institutions. J. B. Colt & Co., 
New York, will send full descriptions. 


The figures in the report of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of New York, 
speak for themselves. On January 1 last 
their assets were $204,638,783.96; surplus, 
$22,529,327.82 ; insurance and annuities in 
force, $855,207.778.42; paid to policy hold- 
ers since organization, $388,440,897.34. 
Richard A. McCurdy is the president and 
the main office is at Nassau, Cedar, and 
Liberty streets, New York. 


A series of English classics especially de- 
signed for use in secondary schools are 
being edited by Longmans, Green & Co. 
They will be in accordance with the system 
of English study recommended and out- 
lined by the National Committee of Ten, 
or suited for the uniform entrance require- 
ments in English now adopted by the prin- 
cipal American colleges and universities. 
Among the books to be issued this sum- 
mer are Irving's Tales of a Traveler, 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner, Scott’s Wood- 
stock, De Foe’s History of the Plague in 
London, Webster’s First Bunker Hill Ora 
tion, Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, 
Macaulay’s Essay on Milton, etc. 


In the Standard Dictionary there are 301, 
865 terms,those left after a vigorousapplica- 
tion of the rules of exclusion on nearly a 
half-million of words actually collected in 
the preliminary vocabulary ; initial capitals 
are given only with proper names; the 
spelling is conservative, yet along the lines 
of reform; the syllabication is designated 
by the single hyphen so as to distinguish it 
from compound words; the definition is 
given before the etymology and the most 
common meaning first. These are some 
of the main features of this great work. 
Those who wish full details should write to 
the Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 


The most progressive publishers are now 
paying great attention to the make-up of 
their catalogues, They are not merely dry 
lists of names, but ate so well illustrated 
and the matter is so well prepared that 
they are really very interesting books to 
read. Such is the Illustrated Descriptive 
Catalogue of Educational Books of Harper 
& Brothers. Illustrations of more than 
one hundred and fifty text-books on all 
subjects are shown in one form or another. 
Among these are seventeen important dic- 
tionaries and reference books, nearly one 
hundred and fifty books relating to English 
language and literature, thirty standard 
text-books in history. and more than sey- 
enty in ancient languages, besides many on 
other subjects. 


Is the school library well provided with 
standard reference books? If not then 
there is wide room for choice in the large 
list of J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 
Here are a few of them: The New Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopedia, Lippincott’s Gazetteer 
of the World, Lippincott’s B,ographical 
Dictionary, and Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
There are several dictionaries bearing the 
name of Worcester, to suit cifferent classes 
of users. In the stationery department of 
this firm are included slate pencils, crayons, 
steel pens, etc. The publishers will be 
pleased to send specimen pages of their 
books to any who desire them. 


Eminent and successful educators have 
embodied their wisdom and experience in 
the text-books of Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Among these are included the Normal 
Music Course; the Course in Reading, 
Spelling, Number, English; the Normal 
Review System of Writing, both slanting 
and vertical copies ; the World and its Peo- 
ple Series of Geographical Readers—Child 
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Life Series; the Health Series of School 
Physiologies; Elements of Civil Govern- 
ment—with state editions. See their illus- 
trated catalogue for 1895. 


More and better works are being offered 
the teachers by A. Flanagan, Chicago, than 
ever before. Among these are Walks and 
Talks, by William Hawley Smith, author of 
the Evolution of Dodd; Carl Betz’ Physi- 
cal Culture Series, Cat-Tails and Other 
Tales, by Miss Howliston, of the Chicago 
schools ; Golden Glees, a new school song 
book, etc. Several editions of Nelson's 
First Science Reader have been sold during 
the year and asecond reader, beautitully 
illustrated, is now ready. 


There being an increasing conviction 
that strictly oral, or mental, arithmetic 
should again have prominence in arithmeti- 
cal study, Bradbury's Sight Arithmetic was 
prepared to meet the demand. This book 
can be used with any series of arithmetics. 
The Bradbury series includes text-books in 
arithmetic, algebra, and geometry; Me- 
servey’s Book-keeping gives single and 
double entry. These books are on the list 
of Thompson, Brown & Co., Chicago. 
They a!so publish Stone’s History of Eng- 
land, Gifford’s Elementary Lessons in 
Physics. the Duntonian Writing Books, 
etc. 


Teachers long ago discovered that the 
firm of Milton Bradley Co. was one of the 
most enterprising in the country. Among 
their latest articles is a New Process Clay 
Flour, made from the best quality of art- 
ists clay, for use in modeling in the kinder- 
garten, the school, and the studio. This 
summer they are selling a new line of Im- 
proved Folding Chairs for the kindergarten. 
Many teachers will want Frederick A, 
Hinckley’s Woodwork in the Common 
School, for primary and grammar grades. 
By the way, have you seen Milton Bradley’s 
new book on Elementary Color? Have 
you made up your mind to take the A7”- 
dergarten News another year ? 


Teachers who are going to Europe this 
summer will have to face the money ques- 
tion. Suppose they have an abundance of 
money to pay expenses, they must still pro- 
vide a means of exchange whereby they 
will be enabled to use it in the countries 
they visit. The most popular and in all 
ways the means devised is that offered by 
the American Express Company. Their 
Travelers Cheques are intended to take the 
place of letters of credit, bills of exchange, 
circular notes, and bank drafts. They are 
given in denominations of $10, $20, $50, 
$100,- and $200, and each cheque has 
printed upon it the exact foreign money 
equivalents paid therefor in the principal 
countries of Europe. Through arrange- 
ments existing with the principal hotels, 
shopkeepers, steamship companies, and 
others to accept these cheques, the neces- 
sity of specially visiting bankers to obtain 
funds and consequent loss of time are fre- 
quently avoided. Full information may be 
obtained by applying at any of the main 
offices or branches of the American Ex- 
press Co. 


The Riverside Literature series is known 
from one end of the country to the other as 
one of high excellence. The publishers, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. deserve great 
credit for presenting the best literature in 
so attractive a form. By reading these 
books the children become so familiar with 
the works of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes; 
Lowell, Emerson, Bryant, and others, that 
they ever after have a taste for the highest 
literature. The Student's series of Stand- 
ard Poetry contains selections from Scott, 
Tennyson, Byron, etc. Circulars, that may 
be had on application, give full description. 
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BND hy aoe ~~ the ee hard suration; they meet every requirement of Teachers’ Library contain some of the best 
5 sell Me “~ it is” og “age a the Committee of Ten. Redway’s Map books in those lines published. For many 
me vag alll ‘0 — t _— es Drawing and Sand Modeling shows the way years they have been noted for their Station- 
oaiie Bee - oe ane rom the same professional draughtsmen do their work. ery Specialties—-ink, pens, mucilage, etc. 
it ie Mh. en the system is run down Descriptions of these and other books may e : 
l ary to supply the nourishment be obtained of D. C. Heath & Co. The School Music Review, a monthly 
Just as fast as possible. This is done by oe devoted to the interests of music in schools, 
the use of Bovinine which nourishes the _ The original plan of Paul Bercy’s Le js issued by Novello, Ewer & Co., New 
System without the disturbance of the gas- Francais Practique has been preserved in York. Each nymber contains one or more 
tric tract or the slightest increase of pulse Der Praktische Deutsche, by U. Jos. Beiley, specially selected school songs, in both no- 
or temperature, thus showing that it re- Just published, but the exercises are recon- tations, suited to the capacities of children 
quires no expenditure of vital force on the Structed and htted to the particular needs in the different divisions; also exercise 
part of the patient. The reason for this is Of the student of German. The aim has and tests in sight singing. The Children’s 
that Bovinine is the most readily absorbed been to teach German conversation in the Souvenir Song Book, published by this 
and assimilated of all artificial foods. Dr, Most direct way. William Rippe’s Des firm, contains forty one songs suitable for 
Rollins Brown, of Brooklyn, N. Y., recom- Kindes Erstes Buch is a very plain, practi- schools and children. 
mends its use in cases of pulmonary cal book for children. The catalogue of ; . 
phthisis. It has also been used with ex- William R. Jenkins, 851 Sixth Ave., N.Y, | Why not have the chemical and physical 
cellent effect in building up tissue in cases describes these and other books. laboratories nicely fitted up before the next 
of corneal ulcer. Testimonials from physi- school year opens? The boys and girls 
cians could be multiplied indefinitely. A . The Ziegler Electric Co, Boston, Mass, will enter upon the study of science with 
treatise on “How to Preserve Perfect have at last succeeded in supplying a long much more zest. Everything in this line— 
Nutrition in Health and Disease” may be felt want, expressed by teachers of science, porcelain, platinum, apparatus, glass ware, 
obtained of the Bovinine Company, 65 viz., for a reliable and conveniently arranged chemicals, etc.—is furnished by Eimer & 
Fifth avenue, N. Y. Wheatstone’s Bridge and Resistance Set — importers and on 205 
. ‘ ete which would have a wide range and yet be Third avenue, New York. 
thing fo. feces SS inexpensive enough to come within their 
long desired new edition of Gildersleeve’s eaeane. The Sent sow of the Khsostat osn- 


: tains 9 ;'4;-ohm coils making ;®; ohms; the 
Latin Grammar. “A student can begin be & 19 ; 

: fr ‘ weD In second row of Rheostat contains Io 1-ohm 
Latin with it and yet find it invaluable in 


. : ‘ coils equals 10 ohms; third row contains 
college work.” says one critic. The latest jo han 2 coils, equals 100 ohms. The 
— 4 ——_" Manual of Geography bridge arm coils are 1,000, 100, 10, 10, 100 
records the latest geographical events—the : sain deieeme: all tiie 

é oxgeiyr stapal , and 1,000 ohms. The total range of meas- 
framing of Utah's constitution, the location . 


urement is therefore from ;;45 of an ohm 

of Mt. Logan, etc. A map of Japan and i 
he yee to 11,090 ohms. Separate keys properly 
the eastern part of Asia, where the war re- P ath ote see. 


“ : : connected for battery and galvanometer are 
cently took place, will be found in the 1895 mounted on the same top with the set. No 
edition of Maury. 


special skill 1s needed in making proper 
Teachers who have used Frye’s Primary Connections with this set, as all terminals 
Geography will be interested in the an- 32° marked. The Kheostat and Bridge are 
nouncement that Ginn & Co. have ready Mounted together on a neat, polished, hard- 
the Complete Geography by the same “00d box with solid, hard-rubber top, and It has been the aim of the author of Hull’s 
author. It requires but a glance at this Plugs are ground to perfect contact. Cost Two.Book Series of Arithmetics to prepare 
book to ascertain that the utmost pains Of the instrument, as described, is only books fully up to the times. In accordance 
have been taken with its production. Such $25-00- Thisis but one of the many unique. with the recommendations of the Com- 
a wealth of illustrations such a variety and ™Odern, and improved pieces of physical mittees of Ten and Fifteen the fundamental 
excellence of maps, relief and colored! @pparatus designed and furnished by the processes have been restricted within rea- 
Send for a descriptive circular, so that it 2>0ve firm. Teachers of science will find sonable limits. Hull’s Algebra is now in 
may be thoroughly examined during the '* '° their advantage to send to the above preparation. These books are issued by 
long vacation. mentioned firm for their new illustrated — Hy, Butler & Co., who also publish 
catalogues. Hazen’s five-volume series of readers, But- 
ler’s and Warren’s geographies, and many 
other text-books. A list will be found on 
another page. 


Of the making of books there is no end, 
yet some books are better than others, and 
publishers who seek to advance the world 
in knowledge and morality choose these. It 
does one good to look over the list of T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. There are books for reter- 
ence, library, and school use. The com- 
plete works of such authors as Dickens and 
George Eliot are given; then there are the 
Children’s Favorite Classies, Mrs. Sarah K. 
Bolton’s Favorite Books, the Handy Vol- 
ume Classics in Prose and Poetry, A Dic- 
tionary of Quotations in Prose, A Dictionary 
of Quotations from the Poets, etc. The 
catalogues give full descriptions. 


A complete language series is comprised ; , ae 
in How = Parse, English Lessons, How to . In Sheldon’s Two-Book Language Series 
Write Clearly, and How to Tell the Parts the language lesson plan and the grammar 
of Speech, by Edwin Abbott, Prof, J. R. 4 most happily combined, plenty of review 
Seeley, of Cambridge, collaborating in the X€tcises being provided for, which help to The lawyer, the doctor, and the clergy- 
production of the second. Talks With my ®% the knowledge gained. Sheldon’s Ver- man, in order to keep abreast with modern 
Boys, by William A. Mowry, and The Man tical Copy-Books, now ready. have copies thought must have well chosen libraries in 
Without a Country, by Edward Everett that are in every case reproductions of their departments. It is no less important 
Hale, teach morality and patriotism. The tual writing, written expressly for this for the teacher to have the latest and best 
Columbian Knowledge series are reliable S¢ties. In Avery's School Physics all prin- books. A very important book recently 
and authoritative monographs on subjects Ciples are stated in definite and exact lan- pyblished is Pres. Charies De Garmo's Her- 
of permanent interest and significance, S4@g¢ and the illustrative experiments are bart and the Herbartians. Other books of 
These and many other books are described Numerous and well chosen. | Sheldon’s the series are those on Aristotle, Alcuin, 
in the catalogue of Roberts Brothers, Word Studies and Patterson’s Common Abelard, Loyola, and Froebel. Ladd’s 
Boston. School Speller are popular text books in primer of Psychology, Brooks’ How the 

* ; : orthography. Descriptions of these and Republic is Governed. and Walker's Mak- 

Competent critics have high praise for of many other books on reading, arithmetic, jng of the Nation are other valuable books. 
the Politico-Reliet Maps of the Central history, rhetoric, philosophy, etc., are de- Jnformation in regard to these and a long 
School Supply House, of Chicago. The scribed in the circulars of Sheldon & Co. jist of text books will be furnished by Charles 
attention of boards of education, superin- Scribner’s Sons 
tandents, principals, and teachers, is re- It is almost unnecessary to state that the : 
spectfully called to these finely executed name of Faber is synonymous with fine Those who have used Ed. Pinaud’s Ro- 
maps. Write for illustrated circulars and pencils, pens, and other articles in the man Salts say that they are noted for deli- 
full particulars, and for complete catalogue writer's outfit. Their plain and colored cacy of odor, permanancy, pungency, and 
giving prices on everything used in the pencils, steel and gold pens, inks, station- elegance, and that they are very useful for 
school-room. ers’ rubber goods, colors, and artists’ ma- headache and fatigue. If they are not kept 

; terials, etc., are unexcelled The New York’ by the local dealer they may be obtained of 

The teacher needs to test himself almost office is at 78 Reade street. the New York importation office, 46 East 
continually to see whether he is moving t4th street, New York 
with the educational tide. Hecan do thisby There is no more fascinating writer at . Ne ; 
means of the volumes in Heath’s Pedagogi- the present day in the field of mythology Do not puta child in a seat where his 
cal Library. This contains the choicest works and legend than H. A. Guerber, the author legs have to dangle several inches from the 
of Herbart, Compayré, Lange, Lindner, of Legends of the Rhine, published by A. floor and where his arms have to be lifted 


. Froebel, Pestalozzi, Rosseau, Richter, Rade- S. Barnes & Co., New York. Among toohigh whenhe places them upon the desk. 


stock, Peabody, Rosmini, Hall, De Garmo, their standard books for libraries and for His health is worth fully as much as any 
and others. It has a very complete collection the household are a choice collection of learning he is likely to acquire in school. 
of Herbartian literature. Walsh’s arith- works on American history and biography, Send to the New Jersey School Furniture 
metics, Parts I., I., and III., contain the besides books of fiction, etc. Their list Co., Trenton, for a description of their Ad- 
elements of algebra, geometry, and men- of school and college text-books and their justable Desk and Chair. 
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OL reat Work for Gducation. 





HE SCHOOL FOURNAL, founded in 1870, was the first 

weekly paper in the United States devoted to education. In 

1874 it came under the direction of the present editor and the 

attempt was made to identify it with progress in education ; 

an attempt that has been followed persistently. The know- 

ledge and experience gained by spending twenty-five years in school- 

rooms of all kinds, institutes and normal schools were brought to bear 
to diffuse a larger conception of the functions of the teacher. 

The results of nearly twenty years’ devotion to this one thing are full 
of encourgement ; reading circles, summer educational schools, schools 
of pedagogy, books on educational subjects, are signs of a great educa- 
tional renovation that has been going on; and very much of the great 
movement for progress can be traced to THe Journat as an inspiring 
cause. So unabated was the urgent plea that the work of the school- 
room be lifted out of the treadmill routinism it had become, it seemed 
at times that the charge of being an educational ‘‘ crank”? might justly 
be laid at the editor’s doors ; but there were those, especially in the 
West, who in the depressed days of education insisted that the demand 
for progress should not cease. When the history of education in this 
country is written, then, Oh, helpful West, will be seen how much is 
due to you as an inspiring cause ! 


Standing for High Ideals. 


It was found there were men and women scattered over the length 
and breadth of the land who desired to do a work in accordance with the 
highest ideals of Teaching. It became a practical end to search for these 
as subscribers; for all these years the publishers have made constant 
efforts to come into relation with those who were desirous of advancing 
the character of the teacher’s work, and to consolidate this desire into 
action. THe JourNAL, after a time, began to be looked upon as a paper 
sure to be found in the hands of men and women having ideas con- 
cerning education. 


The Teachers’ Institute. 


The subscribers to the weekly JourNaL are among the city, state, and 
county superintendents, members of school boards, principals, institute 
conductors, normal graduates, and a class of educators that may be 
called ‘‘inquirers” (thanks to God, the inquirers always exist!) But 
among the vast rank and file there are many who want a monthly paper 
of methods and devices. Tue Teacners’ Institute is the paper for these. 
It was started*seventeen years ago and has become very popular, having 
now nearly 50,000 subscribers, The spirit of this paper is for advance- 
ment ; by the reading of it comes power to discern between good and 
poor teaching. Like Tue Journat, Tue Institute was the first depar- 
ture in its own line and follows a broad ‘‘ all-around plan.” Together, 
these two papers are probably read by one-half of the 4co,000 teachers 
of the country. 


The Primary School. 


The primary teachers were not forgotten. Beginning with 1890, a 
supplement to THe Journat was published especially for them. It is 
now issued as a separate monthly paper with the title THe Primary 
ScHooL—$1.00 a year. This is a most attractive and helpful paper for 
the primary teacher who holds the post of difficulty. It is devoted to 
the work of the first two or three years in school. Much of its material 
will be adaptable for higher grades, but, as given, all will be prepared 
for these years. It has created enthusiasm wherever primary teachers 
have seen it. They say, ‘‘It’s just what we want and have wanted.” 
All the regular lines of primary work are well represented. The newer 
demands upon primary teachers and the latest advances in method are 
ep in the most practical way. Correlation is taught, and Busy 

ork is a leading feature. 


Educational Foundations. 


This is, as the Jndependent well describes it, ‘‘ really a series of text- 
books” on the History, Principles, Methods, and Civics of Education. 
Ten numbers are published a year at $1.00. _It aims to aid teachers who 
desire to advance in professional studies. There is no other magazine 
published that devotes itself entirely to this purpose. 

Large numbers of teachers who want to be better prepared have sub- 
scribed for EpucaTionaL Founpations and are studying it with interest. 
Several normal schools have adopted it as a text-book of pedagogics and 
assure us that it is a great help. Institute conductors are recommending 
it and use it as a basis for their talks to teachers. Teachers’ reading cir- 
cles have found it to be the best aid to professional advancement. 

in the past two years the ideas of Herbart, which are engaging the at- 
tention of all advanced educators, were closely and clearly discussed. 
Translations from important German pedagogical works were presented. 
Some helpful suggestions were culled from rare works. The cream of 
some of the best modern books on education was offered. Spencer's 
“* Education ” was given asa supplement, and Rooper’s ‘‘ Apperception ” 
and Kellogg’s ‘‘ Elementary Psychology ” reprinted in full, also the greater 
part ot Lang’s ‘‘ Outlines of Herbart’s Pedagogics.” 


Besides the pedagogical there is a second part entitled, ‘*‘ Examination 
Questions” which gives all the questions issued by the New York state 
department of public instruction as soon as issued, together with the 
answers. 


Current Events. 


The teaching of current events is required in many schools, and every 
earnest teacher desires to do something in this line. The ordinary news- 
paper is very unsatisfactory for this purpose, crowded as it often is with 
matter of little permanent value. Hence the real need of a bright little 
monthly which condenses the important news for teachers and schools 
became apparent, and Our Times was published to supply it. It is a 
bright little paper with many illustrations, and has already become very 
popular. The subscription price is only 30 cents a year ; club rates for 
two or more subscriptions only 25 cents each. Many teachers are doing 
a grand thing for their pupils by the formation of a club among their pu- 
pils. One teacher writes, ‘‘Our Times ought to have at least 200,000 
subscribers, and if I can do anything to help it reach that mark count on 
me. It’s as needful in school as an arithmetic.” 


The Educational Bureau. 


Having risen to a place of commanding influence in the educational 
world THe JourNAL came to be much asked for teachers who taught 
from its point of view. A Bureau.of Education, an office to supply 
teachers of this sort, was therefore established, and undertakes to come 
into relation with school boards and principals who desire scientific 
teaching. It should be noted that it is not so much proposed to furnish 
teachers of all sorts as it is those who may lay a good claim to have a 
thorough preparation. 


Books and Aids on Teaching. 


At the very outset the teacher was urged to own and read one book 
at least, one book on the business by which he gained his living. Scarce- 
ly a number of THe Journat or Tue Institute but presented this re- 
quest in one form or another. Cases are remembered where the reason 
given for reading a book was, ‘‘ You seem to feel bad that we don’t 
own a book.” There being a scarcity of suitable educational books, 
with much misgiving Joseph Payne’s now celebrated ‘‘Lectures on 
Teaching” were put to press in a cheap way; it was feared that an 
edition of 1,000 would never be sold. This shows how few books on 
education were bought by the teachers in those days. This was the 
first of a list of 150 books that have been issued—the largest list of 
standard educational books of any single publisher. These books have 
been selected with the utmost care. One of these, Parker’s ‘* Talks on 
Teaching” has done more to elevate the standard of teaching than any 
other one book published in twenty years. Every book published has a 
standard value. Six years ago the plan of keeping all educational books 
and aids published was started. A de- 
scriptive catalogue was published—the 
first of its kind. This has been im- 
proved from year to year, and is now the 
standard reference list of these books. 
It is kept constantly revised, is carefully 
classified, and in it may befound concise 
descriptions of about 1,500 books on the 
science of education, psychology, meth- 
ods, school management, primary edu- 
cation, kindergarten, manual training, 
physical education, object ——- 
school law, school supervision, books for 
school recreation (dialogue and recitation 
books), etc., etc. All new books are 
listed as soon as published. Liberal dis- 
counts are given to teachers on these 
books, and as the stock is constantly kept 
up promptness is assured. 


The Educational Building. 


The home of this educational work is 
in a building in many respects an ideal 
one for a publishing house. To the 
teacher it has a particular interest as a 
monument of the progress that educa- 
tion has made in the past twenty years. 
From the very start the firm has been ex- 
clusively devoted to the service of the 
teachers of the country, and by hard and 
persistent labor, with the highest and 
noblest ends in view, has succeeded in 
winning substantial support has made 
it possible to erect a building where its 
steadily growing educational work may 
be conveniently carried on, 











Tue Epvucationat BuiLpinG, 
61 East oth St., New York, 





Built expressly for a home for 
the publications of 
£. L. KELLOGG & CO, 
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ESTEY ORGANS 


Are the highest triumphs of 
the organ builder’s art. They 
are not superior in one point 
only, but in a dozen points. 

In design and durability ; 
material and workmanship ; in 
tone and economy of price; in 
variety of styles and sizes, the| 
famous Estey Organs 


LEAD THE WORLD. 
In Chapels, Schools, Church-| 


es, Conservatories, Acad-| 
emies, Music Halls, and the | 
home, the Estey has held pre- 
eminence half 
century. 


in 








for over a| 


At home and abroad; in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Australia. the sweet notes of 
the Estey have resounded, Over 275,000 | 
Organs made and sold tell the tale of Es- | 
tey quality and price. 


| 





Large llustrated Catalogue free. 


ESTEY ORGAN | 


BRATTLEBORO, 
CRVVVEVEVSOCVEVEVEVES 


“Bay State” 3 


Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Lithers, 


possess a peculiarly sweet and pow- 
erful quality of tone which distin- 
guishes them from all similar instru- 
ments, They area 


TRIUMPH OF 
TONE PRODUCTION. 


In design they are a consum- 
mate combination of beauty and 
gracefulness. In strength they 
are all that the best of materials 
and perfect construction can 
make them. They are built to 
withstand every condition of 
climate, and are fully guaranteed. 








Lowest in price of 
any Strictly 


HIGH-CLASS INSTRUMENTS. 


Send for Free 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


JOHN C, HAYNES & CO., 


453-463 Washington St., 
and 33 Court St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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There are plenty of people whose systems 
are all run down and who need something 
to restore them to their normal state of 
health. Good effects have been followed in 
hundreds of cases by the use of the Pabst 
Malt Extract. In this are barley for the 
body and hops for the nerves and mind. It 
is contended that it feeds blood, brain, and 
bone, gives sleep, drives out dyspepsia, and 
thus makes anew person ofthe user. Those 
who wish to know more of this preparation 
should send for five little books to Pabst, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

If an American article is just as good 
and just as cheap as any other, Americans 
should certainly give it the preference in 


| buying. There is no question as to the 


high quality of Dixon’s American Graphite 
Pencils, of the Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jer- 
They have a fine smooth 


who have used them well know. If not ac- 


| quainted with them send sixteen cents for 
samples worth double the money, 


not for- 
getting to mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


A large number of copies of any writing 
or drawing may be made easily and quickly 
by using the Neograph or the Simplex 
|p rinter. It is a great convenience to have 
one of these in school. For a circular giv- 
ing particulars send to Lawton & Co., 20 


Vesey street, N. Y. 


No careful housewife likes to set her table 
with chipped and cracked china, and she 
need not if she will buy her teas, coffees, 
and spices of the Great American Tea Co., 
31 Vesey street, N. Y. The company will 
| give a great many other premiums with 
| their goods. Write for full particulars. 


Teachers who will visit New York during 
|the summer, and hundreds of them will 
| come here for business or pleasure, should 

| make a note of the fact that the Grand 
| Union Hotel is situated opposite the Grand 

Central Depot. Besides being in the cen- 
ter of the shopping and theater district, it 
gives first class fare at moderate prices. 





| It is very convenient to have at hand a 
| work of reference on any subject in which 
| one is interested. The attention of teachers 
is called to the Complete Practical Cyclo- 
pedia and Modern School Methods, pub- 

lished by the Educational Aid Association 
of Chicago. 


A great many books of a high quality are 
ilar added to the list of the Werner Com- 
pany, of Chicago and New York. 
those that will be published soon are The 
American Government, by B. A. Hinsdale ; 
Arithmetical Problems, by McHenry and 
Davidson ; in the State Government series, 


Among 


The History and Sar Government of 
Missouri, by Prof. J. U. Barnard ; Grammar 
School Algebra, by W them M. Giffin ; The 
Werner Primer, by F. Lillian Taylor ; and 
the Werner Bookkeeping, by Edgar G. 
Lantman. Other books to which attention 
may be called are The Werner Mental 
Arithmetic, adapted to any series of arith 
metics ; Ellsworth’s New Revised Writing 
Books, ‘and Greene’s School Music Course, 
in threebooks, Full descriptive catalogues, 
circulars, and sample pages will be sent on 
application. 


The Densmore Typewriter has just been 
provided with an escapement that can be 
set for beginners and as they advance can 
be set for rapid work. The pupil is com- 
pelled to work rapidly (cultivating speed) 
when the escapement is set for speed, or 
his work will be blurred and spoiled. The 
The main office of the Densmore Type- 
writer Co. is at 316 Broadway, N. Y. 
There are over two hundred offices in lead- 
ing cities of this country, besides offices in 
the chief cities of the world. 


On another page of this’ paper will be 
found an illustration and description of the 
Standard and Sine Galvanometer of E. S. 
Ritchie & Sons, Brookline, Mass., one of 
the several instruments manufactured by 
this firm. If interested in these instruments, 
write to them for full particulars. 


The list of articles now considered neces- 
sary for the proper furnishing of a school is 
a long one, including blackboards, crayons, 
erasers, maps, charts, globes, qa pencils, 
paper, etc. All these may be had of the 
United States School Furniture Co., New 
York and Chicago. If in either of those 
cities during the vacation give them a call : 
if not, write. 


Leads like velvet and finished like glass 
—such is the guarantee of the American 
Lead Pencil Co., of New York, for their 
pencils. They want teachers to become 
acquainted with them and will send samples 
to those who ask, free. 

In order to do the best work the pupils 
should be supplied with the best stationery. 
Of course teachers are aware that a large 
quantity of the stationery in the market is 
of an inferior quality. The Acme Station- 
ery & Paper Co., 74 Duane street. N. Y, 
guarantee to supply that of a high quality. 
Those interested can obtain full intorma- 
tion from their Reference Book, and their 
two little booklets entitled Past and Present 
and the Gemsof the Salon. These are in- 
structive as well as interesting,and for one of 
them alone it would pay to send to the 
Acme. 





SHITE 





Branch Offices in Twenty-Nine Princ 
Cities in the United States. 


“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


THREE NEW MODEL 


PREMIER TYPEWRITERS. 


Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 


HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 


MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 


Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


ipal 


Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 





Principals and Teachers 








in New York and Connecticut who want 
to make money during vacation will do 
well to apply to 


R. H. GALPEN, 3 East 14th Street, New York. 
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SOO00S0SS09889S80000500808 If you want your boys to stay home 
() ) a7 o’nights give them the brightest 
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Used in the schools of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, * tk Bullet and Shell 
Brooklyn, Washington, St. Louis, Detroit, ad 


Kansas City, and the principal cities and * 
















Famous - | 
Paintings- - 








» nook dot dae g-aerpns 8  e 4 Founded on true incidents and illustrated from 
MM the following subjects: ee a actual scenes. 8vo, cloth. $1.50, 
O t 2 or - ame. 3 oe > 4 307H THOUSAND, 
ypewriting, orthand, . * 
A collection of 320 reproduc-| engi, Busioess Law, $ |400 Years Of American History, 
. ; 4 ° J e } Bookkeeping, Pocket Dictionary. 
tions of the World 5 Great Mas- | EM The Dictionary is vest-pocket size and con- I, A General Review of Four Centuries, ‘‘ to 
terpieces, with descriptions by es dhe sek. onan atone mark the great events, the great men, and the 


well-known writers and intro- 
duction by 


LEW. WALLACE. 


t Boo * great elements that have contributed to make 
ig The Practical Text = Co., * that history most memorable in the life of the 
4 Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio. 4 modern world,” by Dr. JoHN LoRD. 

ee Se ee, SEE, eG Il, A Full Narrative, by Prof. J. H. Patton, 


pages, and rates to schools ' 
COOOKHESE SHKSHSHHSHHESETROKE that challenges comparison for accuracy, terse- 


ness, and completeness. 


T wenty parts— 16 pictures in | 1,200 Pages, 100 Portraits. 2 Vols , Octavo, 
each part. | NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS extra cloth, gilt top, $s. 

| Views of educators and critics sent free tuany address 
Send 10 Cents for Sample Part. | ARE THE BEST. First Cost the Only Cost. 10TH THOUSAND. 


FINE ART PUBLISHING CO... THE BLUE vatcey The Interwoven Gospels and Gos. 


s the Best Finished and most perfect of any Slate 
61 East 9th Street, New York. Blackboard in the world, receiving Highest Award PEL HARMONY. By Rev. WILLIAMPITTENGER. 














at Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 'g3. A continuous narrative in the words of the 

| Write us for prices and full particulars. We car. Gospels; interleaved pages showing the Har- 

MRS. HAILMANN’S Training School | save you money. mony. According to the American Revised 
for Kindergartners and Primary | Slatington-Bangor Slate Syndicate, Version. Indexes, references. New ed., c'oth, 


| red edges, 5 maps, $1.00. 
Teachers (formerly at La Porte, Indiana), | JAS. L. FOOTE, Manager, ¥ or a 
| 


ill be reopened next Fall at Washington, | Miners and Manufacturers, Stariwa@ron, Pa. 
air oben ne FORDS, HOWARD, &4HULBERT, 
NEw 


YORK, 





a y FAMILY RECORDS, OTHER PICTCRER, 
i a 

Eudora L. Hailmann, | PORTRAITS & FRAME. .» Address Dept. | 

1404 Bacon Street, Washington, D. C.| ©. P. CORY.4 00. 41 & 45 Jefferson St., Chicano, 








i School Books of all Publishers 
By Mail or Express Prepaid 
New and Second Hand 

Our New and Complete Catalogue 
Alphabetically Arranged 


= S ill 
ARTHUR HINDS & COMPANY | j 
New York City | 


= =_ = = =" 


For Your Summer in THe Country 


‘The Best Yet, =~ Simplest too. 


| Knobel’s Guides in Natural History. 
| Written and illustrated by Epwarp KNoBEL. 
The Trees and Shrubs, With 215 figures of leaves. 
The Ferns and Evergreens. 
With plates showing over 40 species. 


The Day Butterflies and Duskfiyers. 


With 145 new illus:rations. 















~ 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


CHAS. W. ALLEN, Tu.dey Beracinsat Dsetyes, 


University of Ver- 3 Wellesley Col- | trations. The only illustrated book on the subject. 
mont Chair. 49 FULTON STREET, lege Chair. | gach, oblong, 12mo, paper. Net, 50 Cts. 


OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 
it Se BOSTON “ MASS. Goodale’s Wild Floweis, With Colored plates, $7.59 
Eaton’s Ferns of N. A. Withcolored plates, 40.00 

I | Emerton’s Lifeon the Seashore, - - - 1.0 
S & A E B L A Cc K B O A R D S Emerton’s Structure and Habits of Spiders, 1.50 


Ingersoll’s Birds’ Nesting, - - - 1.25 











Best Pennsylvania hand shaved, straight stock, perfect finish. | Comstock’s Study of Insects, (New.) Net, 3.75 

. - } ’ : s «© « & 
Blackboard Cloth, (Send for Sample). Maps, Globes, etc., Schoo! | a ciaasaets been, See cam 
Cesks, See Adv. CLOBE FURNITURE CO,., in this paper. | Whitman’s Methodsin Anatomy,- - - % 
For Catalogues and estimates address. If interested in study of Natural History, send name 


R. H. GALPEN, 3 East 14th St., New York. \reeeaecntenes new Best List oF Books—just out. 


| HEADQUARTERS ror NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS, 


IW. BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Pub., ‘Bdtsn, Mass.’ 
KINDERGARTEN sons {"Sec=:"" (SF BARNES’ INK. 


Send for Catalogue. A. 8. BARNES & CO., 6 E.10th St.. NY. 


j “oe. SSS Standard School Numbers. 
Fi SIERBROOK 5 NESS oa 333, 444, 128, 105 and 048. 











For sale by al! Stationers. 


Ss TEESE n EP ESR Spe  ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 dobn St, NY 
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ESTABLISHED 
1870 


cna y 


INCORPORATED 











NEW YORK: 
41 Barclay Street. 


Awarded Eleven Medals at Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus. 


Fine Chemicals, Microscopes, Accessories, 
Balances, Weights, and Platinum. 


RICHARDS & CO. Limited. 





) 








CHICAGO: 
108 Lake Street. 





Kodak 
Quality 





Some Watches sell for $2.50. But the purchaser 
of a $50.00 time-piece gets more for his money than 
the man with the cheap watch. 


It’s the Same With Cameras. 


The Kodak lenses are alone worth more than 
some cameras which the manufacturers claim to be 
“as good as a Kodak.” Kodaks are standard in 
hand camera values—because they make good 
pictures— because they are durable, reliable. 


Handsomely ///ustrated Kodak-alogue Free. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


KooaKs, } $6.00 
KOOETS, ' To 
BULLETS, ) $100.00 
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> Perfect Pencil Pointer. 3 
INVALUABLE ¢ 
to all who use pe 
cils. Willnot break 4 
the lead or get out 4 
oforder. Price $1. 
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“The best machine for the purpose that has come 

+ te our notice, no business house can convenie put] y 4 
rs aff ns) to be without it 

NITED ST pence BAKING CO., Cleveland, 0. 4 
. d for Circular: 4 
i GOODELL co., Antrim, N. H. 3 
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Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments, 


Anatomical Models. 
Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


Successor Science Department National School Furn- 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


—OF THE— 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor 








Twelve major and minor courses, with elec- 
tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete professional preparation for those 
seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
pals, professors in normal schools, and teach- 
ers of higher rank. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. naa —— September -. 
a ME R & A i | EN D, | . Special Scholarship for Women. 
ee 


205-211 Third Ave., 
\ NEW YORK. 





For catalogue giving full information, address, 


EDWARD R. SHAW, Pu.D., DEAN, 
— University Building, 
| WASHINGTON SQUARE, - - N. Y. CITY. 


Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 


Laboratory will be cm CHEMICALS 
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Graded 
Lists for 
School Li- 
braries, and Topical 
Lists for teachers’, 
students’, and readers’ 
reference. Should be 
in the hands of every book- 
buyer in the land. 
SEND FOR THEM. 


APPLETONS’ 
LIBRARY 
LISTS 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 





— 


AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minutes, without pais, 
discoloration or injury with “ Pilia Selvene.” Sealed 
particulars, 6c. Wileox Specific Co., Phila., Pa, 








APPARATUS 


reasonable prices. 
| Laboratory Supplies of Every Descripton. 


Glass and metal appara 
BemeCe & Crenshaw, 


tus, special, made to order, | 

according to drawings. 
Glass blowing and en- 

graving done on premises. 














IMPORTERS 
| ; —AND-— 
| NEW YORK. 
wean: 028 Arch St, 


+» Chicago 


708 Locust Street, 
: St. Louis. 


. PHILADELPHIA, 


DRAWING MATERIALS. - - 
SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 


The largest and best assorted stock in this line. | 
We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements 
of schools of all grades and are supplying most of the 


Catalogues mailed 
on receipt of the 
postage, six cents 








best Colleges and Universities. 


Correspondence 
solicited. Catalogue on application. | 





The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


1851— 


Joun A. Hatt, President 


JANUARY 
Liabilities, $14,509,694.31. 


Assets $15,653,366.60. 


If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below, and | 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an 


showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would | 


out a ‘‘ STATEMENT” 

appear in a Policy issued at your age. 

I was born on the 
My Name is 


Address is 


vyevee. © 
Wwe 


| Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 
Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Photographic Supplies, 
Optical Lanterns & Slides. 
Only complete Science Factory in the West. 
| INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER: 
CHICAGO. 


| DEAF nas 


where all Renredies fall. Sold by F. wecey 
enly, cals 858 Brewe, New York. Write for book of proofs F' 


—1895 | 





H. M. Puixuips, Secretary. 
1, 1895. 


Surplus, $1,143,672.29. 


‘ ESTIMATE’ "| 
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The Committee of the Whole 


ARE INVITED TO INVESTIGATE FULLY THE 


ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC, Books I. and I. 


By GORDON A. SOUTHWORTH, Superintendent of Schools, Somerville, Mass. 
Book I. is now ready. 


Book II. is in the hands of the printers and will soon be out. 


Neither the Committee of Ten nor the Committee of Fifteen had had the privilege of reviewing 
these books before making their reports. 


The above Committee are earnestly invited to confer with us in regard to them, either personally 


or by letter. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York, Boston, Chicago. 


Aids for Teaching Art and History. 





The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of | 
reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments | 


as aids for teaching Art and History. 
These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same| 
color as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. | 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, 


” will be matled on appli- 
cation to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COPIPANY, 


646 Washington Street,’ 47 East roth Street, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


151 Wabash Avenue. 


CHICACO. 
The American Institute of Normal 


Methods. 
Summer Schools, 1805. 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION— Vocal Music, Drawing, Pianoforte, Penmanship (includ- 
ing Vertical Writing), and Physical Culture. New, special and valuable features of general interest. 
The EASTERN SCHOOL will be held at Brown University, Providence, R. I., July 16 to Aug. 2, inclusive. 


The WESTERN SCHOOL will be held at the Northwestern Military Academy, Highland Park, (near 
Chicago), lil., August 6th to August 23d, inclusive. 





Correspondence should be addressed to FRANK D. BEATTYS, 31 East 17th St., N. Y., Sec’y of Eastern School, or 
to ALBERT A. SILVER. Jr., 110-112 Boy yy St., Boston, Bus, Mgr., and to eS" FORESMAN, 262-264 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Sec'y Western School, or to A. . Hosson, 262-264 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Bus. M'g'r. 


SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Circulars 1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Bes‘ advantages for learning conversation. Normal Course for teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. | AUDITORIUM, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Most charming seasite loc tion, Cool and pleasant, 





Send tor list of publications and sample pages of the illustrated Berlitz Method for Children. 


COOK COUNTY NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Francis W. Parker, Principal. CHICAGO (BXGLEWOOD), ILL. 3 Wrirevx S. Jackman, Manager. 





A Systematic Presentation of the Theory of Concentration and the Application of its Principles 
in Actual Teaching, by the Faculty of the Cook County Normal School. 


Three Weeks, July 15 to August 3, 1895. Fifteen Well Equipped Departments. 
For Circulars giving discount to clubs and a full synopsis of the course of study, address 
WILBUR 8S. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Av., Station ‘‘O,’’ Chicago. 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping toge ther so much miserable Latin and 

«Greek as might be learned otherw ise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTON. 
irgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sailust, Ovid, ayy | Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. 
Clark’s Practical ‘and Progressive Latin Grammar ; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, and 

to all other Systems. Price to teachers for examination, ‘$1.00. 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His 
t tes, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

Sample pages of our Interl nea rs free. 


Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, : 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, 604 E.F., 351, 601 E.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. | 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. | 








THE 


Picturesque 
TRUNK LINE 


AMERICA. 


THE ONLY LINE WHOSE TRAINS ARE 
EVERYWHERE PROTECTED BY 


BLOCK SAFETY SIGNALS 


THE ONLY LINE 


WITHOUT CHANCE 


FROM 


NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, 
CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, 


Beautiful 
Seiten Lake, 


LOCATED AT A HIGH ALTITUDE, 
AMIDST CHARMING SURROUNDINGS, 
ITS SHORES DOTTED BY HOTELS 
OF UNUSUAL EXCELLENCE, CHAU- 
TAUQUA LAKE IS FAMOUS As 


THE IDEAL SUMMER RESORT. 


AND IS REACHED WITH SPEED, 
COMFORT AND SAFETY BY THE 


PICTURESQUE ERIE LINES. 
D. I. ROBERTS, 


Cen. Passenger Agent. 


‘TEACHERS WANTED 
For Vacation Work , $09 


a month 


Last season we engaged over 500 men and women 
Teachers and Students who averaged more than $100 a 
mouth in canvassing for us. We want 1,000 more this 
consen | for the grandest and fastest selling book out 
entitled 


OUR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD, 


By REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, President of the U nited 
Societies of Christian Endeavor. This is the best 
chance to make money ever offered to all who want 
orofitable work. It is the king of all subscription 
»00ks, and outsells them all. 200 superb engravings. 
i Distance is hindrance, for We Pay 
Freight, Give Credit, Premium Copies, Free Outfit, 
and Exclusive Territory. We want to correspond with 
every Teacher who desires to turn his vacation to 
the most profitable account. Send for our terms to 
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| 
| 
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agents, and specimens of the illustrations. Address 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn 
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CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended for self-study or for use n schools. 
THE CORTINA METHOD. 


SPANISH IN .0 Lessons. 12th ed., cloth, - - - $1.50 
FRENCH IN 2) Lessons. Partl., - - - - 0 
INGLES EN 20 LECCIONES. ed. cloth, - - - 2.00 
FRANCES EN 2) LECCIONES. ~ ~ - 
Amparo. 4th ed. in 8 we ty E nglish, - - .% 
i Spanish only, with English vocabulary, - - 0 
NDIANO—6th ed. Spanish and English, - - 
“Spanish with English vocabulary, ~ - 40 
DESPUES DE LA Liuvia. 3d. ed. annot'd in English, .% 
a FINAL DE NORMA, novel, with Eng. vocabulary, .75 
ie “ERBOS ESPANOLES. 4thed. AlltheSpanishverbs, .40 
Voumae Para CARTAS. 13th edition. 40 


ORTINA LIBRARY.” 
| of b Spanish books. 
} and Professors. 


CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
111 W. 34th St., New York. 


J.M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th &t., New York. 


Send 5 cents for ‘Catalogue 
Lberal d scount to Deaiers 
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National Educational Convention, 


DENVER, COLORADO, JULY, 1895. 
COLORADO SHORT LINE, 


MissouR! 





Either going to or returning from tre National Educational Convention you should pass 
through St. Louis, the Gate-Way to the Southwest, one of the greatest commercial centers in the 
United States, and a point which presents many attractions. Tower Hill Park is one of the most 
beautiful parks, and cne of the finest examples of landscape gardening in the world. 

Shaw's Botanical Gardens contain plants from all parts of the world and should be seen by 
every educator. 

St. Louis 1s one of the few large cities in the United States, that has a Union Station, where all 
trains entering and leaving the city arrive and depart, and one which is considered one of the finest 
specimens of architecture in the United States and 1s the largest in the world. 

The COLORADO SHORT LINE reaches from St. Louis to Kansas City, and thence 
through Kansas and Colorado to Pueblo. Leaving Pueblo under the shadows of the Rocky Moun- 
tains it takes its course to Denver. Pikes Peak and the Rocky Mountains are in sight for 120 miles. 
Daily — are operated via this line, carrying Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars and free Reclining 
Chair Cars 


For further information, rates of fare, pamphlets, etc., address 


L. W. EWALD, New Eng. Pass. Agt., J. P. McCANN, Trav. Pass. Ast. 
300. Washington St., BOSTON, MASS., 519 Railroad Ave., ELMIRA, N. Y. 


WM. E. HOYT, Gen, Last. Pass. Agt., H.C. TOWNSEND, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
391 Broadway, NEW YORK. ST. LOUIS, MO 
selling buoks that are live and full of helpful hints. Fascin- 


GOOD ating, forceful, original, instructive, unique, and entertaining. 

An agent writes: ‘I like can- BETTE TERMS TO ACENTS than any her 
vassing better than teaching.” house can give, with new and live territory. 
‘* I consider it worth its weight in gold.” BES Buyers never regret owning one of 
‘* Written with delicacy, bravery and wisdom.” our works, as they contain the ounce 
Send postal-card only for sample pages and terms to Agents. of prevention for human ills. 


Address STOCKHAM & CO., cor. Market and Madison Sts., Chicago, Ill. 








‘Out of the Beaten Path 





\ 


, 
gS 
ap we 


Are the Vacation Trips 
on the Great Lakes 
offered by the 


NORTHERN 
STEAMSHIP . 
COMPANY’S 


Exclusively Passenger Steamships 
NORTHWEST and NORTHLAND. 


- 





tar 1 NE avuiné 
LY Nowinen 





Semi-weekly service begins June 11, 1895, forming, 
in connection with the Great Northern Railway, 


The Dustless and Most Delight- 
ful Route Across the Continent. 
Send 2c. stamp for tourist publication. 


A, A. HEARD, Gen, Pass. AGeEnr, 
BUFFALO, WN. 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broapway ano EceventH STReEeEr, 


NEW YORK. 


Y. 





Opposite Grace Church, 


The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis. conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged by a 
handsome addition that doubles its former capacity. 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens 
of Coionial Decoration in this country. Jithin a 
radius of a few blocks from the hotel are all the edu- 
cational publishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 





HE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 5-7 East 16th St., New York, 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all 


Books wherever published and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 
Catalogues of and estimates for SCHOOL 
Send for catalogue of School Books of all publishers. 


schools with books a specialty. 
Books on application. 


orders for SCHOOL 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Supplying 
AND LIBRARY 


AND 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION’ chicaco 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3.700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 
FISK & 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES,  VY"®er ony. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE jar NCY MANUAL, FREE. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 803 Twelfth Street, Wasnington, D. ale 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 420 Century Builcing, Minneapol is, Mino. 
355 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 12044 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can. 








b 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully oo to parents Selling 


and — of ati, AMC, COYRIERE 
New YOorK City. 





150 Fifth Aw an 2oth St., 
Teachers Co-operative 


Teachers Wanted! eects sok Woon. 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions fill 





. . OUR PROFITS COME FROM COM- 
No Fee for Registration MISSIONS AND NOT EROM 
° ADVANCE FEES. 

This is the best possible guarantee of faithfulservice. Miss Bodine,solong and favorably known 
in the Agency work (formerly chief clerk of the Teachers’ Co-operative Assumation) will be pleased 
to hear from all her old friends, and to make the acquaintance of new ones, wo wish either to se- 
cure teachers, or sre ambitious for their own advancemeut. Write your wants very fully, to save 
time, and she will be glad to reply stating what she believes she can do for each. Addre.s, 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Miss Olean Bodine, J/avager, 
24-26 Van Buren Street, (Athenaeum) Second door east of Wabash ave., CHICACO. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ®ertonsn¢ 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send for Agency Manual. 


Business Ofhces: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Regords in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 








Assists 


24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 





There are several good agencies but if you wish one 
Yes that stands high with school officers, that recommends 
teachers and fills positions. Register in 


3 205 N. 7th *t st (¢ 
The Penna. Educational Bureau, °°. TenTown. PA. 


“\ 1 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and famil es, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Assovistion, 6034 Woodiawn 
Ave., Chicago. OrvILLeE Brewer, Manager. 





wanted for advanced 
Lady Teachers Giiimar’ and “dich 
School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
Address at once NATIONAL EDUC _ TIONAL 
BUREAU, Myexks, Manag 
(11th year.) HARRISBU RG, PA 


Rosert L. 





1s valuable 1n proportion to it 
An Agency influence. If it merely hear 
of vacancies and the wt ~ something, but if 
tells you about them s asked to recommend 
a teacher and ~~ RODEN 
eon that is more. Ome Accommends 
mn. Ys 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Svracuse, 





THE ALBERT & CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


ALBERT & B. F, CLARK, 21t Wabash Ave., CHICACO, ILL. 
Established 1887, The largest and best equipped Agency in the West. 
("Agent for Northwest: C. P. ROGERS, Marshalltown, Ia. 


Managers.) 


C.J 


ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 








3 East 14TH Street, N, Yu 
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To 

Remove 

That Tired 

Feeling, Take 

AYER'S 

THE ONLY WORLD’S FAIR 

Sarsaparilla 

Over Half a Century 


Old. Why Not 
Get the Best? 


AYER’S PILLS cure Headache. 








hulicesvon 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excel- 
lent preventive of indigestion, and 
a pleasant acidulated drink when 
properly diluted with water and 
sweetened.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





A New Plan 


Teachers for coming school year in 

want of positions can learn of same at 

small cost. No commissions to pay. 
American Teachers’ Bureau, 


Room 67. 241-243 State St., Chicago. 


; 
$ is the title of an illustrated 130 page guide to 
@ New York City, containing an excellent map. 

A single copy will be mailed free to any ad- 
$ tion. Address $ 
@ GRAND UNION HOTEL, NewYork e 
CRVVEVSEVCTEBESEVCO 





BOBO 88 VESSEBVEBVeEVUese 
‘** How to Know 

New York”’ ¢ 

* 


dress outside of New York City on applica- 








For the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association at Denver, Colo., in July, 
next, the Western trunk lines have named a 
rate of one standard fare, plus two dollars 
for the round trip. Variable routes will be 
permitted. Special side trips at reduced 
rates will be arranged for from Denver to 
all the principal points of interest through- 
out Colorado, and those desiring to extend 
the trip to California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, will be accommodated at satisfac- 
toryrates, Teachers and others that desire, 
or intend attending this meeting or of mak- 
ing a Western trip this summer, will find 
this their opportunity. The Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway (first-class in 
every respect) will run through cars Chica- 
go to Denver. For full particulars, write to 
or call on Geo. H. Heafford, General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, III. 


At the Dermatological Institute of John 
H. Woodbury, 127 West 42nd street, N. Y., | 
a series of —— are performed to re- | 
move imperfections on the face so that its 
whole appearance is changed and improved. 
One of these removes “ crow feet,” ancther, 
wrinkles, another contracts the skin back ot 
the ear and causes it to lie close to the 
head, an inner operation on the nose is for 
catarrh ; others reduce the nostril partition, 
and the hump on thenose, etc. Still others 
are for superfluous hair, moles, warts, red 
veins, freckles, and other disfigurements. If 
it is not possible to call send a stamp for a 
132-page book, illustrated, on skin, scalp, 
nervous, and blood diseases, the proper sci- 
entific treatment of the complexion, hair, 
and skin. 


A strong evidence of the merit of the 
Hammond Typewriters is the fact that one 
hundred of them are used in the Chicago 
schools. The qualities that the manufac- 
turers claim for them are lightness and elas- 
ticity of touch, simplicity, and capacity to 
produce a variety of work. Write for cata- 
logue and —_ and then judge for your- 
self of the kind of work done by this ma- 
chine. Address the Hammond Typewriter 
Co., 403 East 62nd street, N. Y. 

Before putting in the blackboards, those 
having charge of the building of school- 
houses would do well to investigate the 
merits of the blackboards of the Crown 
Slate Company, 150 West 35thstreet, N. Y., 
quarry and mills at Pen Argyl, Pa. They 
are described as of even cdlor, perfect finish, 
unfading, free from ribbons and spots, and 
having a soft dead surface. Orders are 
filled promptly, boxed and delivered free on 
cars at the mills. 

Those who have observed the workings 
of Frick’s Automatic Electric Program 
Clock (Fred. Frick, manufacturer, Waynes- 
boro, Pa.), are surprised at the. accuracy 
with which it announces the various periods 
in the school program. It is a wonderful 





A Trilby Foot 


or any other sort 
requires nice 
boots anda 
neat skirt 
edge ; 
the 


yw 










Bias 
Velveteen 

Skirt 
Bindings 
do not deface 
the shoes and 
give the most 


elegant finish to the skirt edge. 


A set of the’'S. H. & M."’ miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 


The S. H, & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York. 
“*S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays arethe Best. 











apparatus, and is being introduced into 
schools of all kinds. It has recently been 
adopted by Haverford college, Haverford, 
Pa.; Worcester (Mass.) academy; Cas- 
cadella school, Ithaca, N. Y.; University | 
of South Dakota, Vermilion; Shamokin 
(Pa.) high school; Sam Houston nor- 
mal school, Huntsville, Texas; Effingham 
(Kan.) high school, and many other insti- 
tutions. 
No teacher who wishes to keep up with 
the best thought in his profession can af- | 
ford to be without the books in the Inter- 
national Education series, of D. Appleton | 
& Co, It is sufficient recommendation for | 
them to say that they are edited by Dr. | 
William T. Harris, commissioner of educa- | 
tion, and that volumes have been written by | 
such writers as Johann Friedrich Rosen- | 
krantz, Prof. F _V. N. Painter, W. N. Hail- | 
mann, L. R. Klemn, R. H. Quick, W. H. | 
Payne, B. A. Hinsdale, Joseph Baldwin, 
Josephine Jarvis, Susan E. Blow, Felix | 


Adler, and others. | 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Sold Every where. 


TUITION FREE. 


CHICAGO FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


A new class ongontend overs September. 
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Eva B. Whitmore, Anna E. Bryan, Margaret W. 
Morley, Mari Rurf Hofer. 

For further information address Chicago Free Kin- 
dergarten Association. 


ARMOUR INSTITUTE, 
Armour Ave. and 33d Street, Chicago. 


The Posse Gymnasium 


offers a thorough normal course. Medals for 
methods: Boston, 1892, Chicago, 1893, and 
Antweip, 1894. Summer course, July 8th to 
August gth, inclusive. 7th Year opens Sept. 
16th. Address 


Baron NILs Posse, K.G.V., B.Se., M.G., 


23 Irvington Street, Boston. 
THE SPRAGUE 

uD CORRESPONDENC 
HOME 


SCHOOL OF LAW 
Fits you for a tmeat 
carger; Also CounsE 
in BUSINESS Law. 

Over 2000 students tell 
HAHNEMANN 
Medical College and Hospital 
OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 

The thirty-sixth annual course of lectures in 
this institution will commence September 10, 18% 


the story of success. 
New college building. Weil equipped laboratories 


Full particulars free. 

Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 

No. 46 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICR 

Experienced teachers. Low fees. Equality in 

sex. New Hospital of 225 beds now open. 
Send for announcemen 


t 
JA8. B. COBB, M. D., 3156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 
2 BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNATI, O., U. 5. A. 
Best Grade Copper and Tin 


School, College & Academy BELLS 


\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 

























Musical, far sounding, and highly satic- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c. 


WEEE TroF, hor. “Teac 


1826. 
Des‘r ption and prices on applicatic n 


EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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School books wear out, and besides they 
collect the germs of disease that are thus 
cominunicated. from one pupil to another. 
Happily a way has been found to decrease 
wear and to prevent contagion—it is by 
covering the books. The Holden System 
for Preserving Books provides not only for 
covering the books, but for supplying miss- 
ing leaves and mending torn ones. During 
the summer vacation the books may be put 
in good condition for the coming year. 
Send a two-cent stamp to the Holden 
Patent Book Cover Co., Spri ageeld, Mass., 
for samples and catalogue: The system is 
used in many cities and well liked. 

It is announced that two new arithmetics 
by Supt. Edward Brooks, of Philadelphia, 
will be ready this month. The Normal 
Rudiments of Arithmetic and the Normal 
Standard Arithmetic. These books while 
entirely new are based upon the principles 
which have made all the text-books written 
by Dr. Brooks popular and lasting with ef- 
ficient teachers. The other Brooks’ arith- 
metics are too well-known to need mention. 
Two other important books are now ready 
—Beitzel’s Primary Word-Builder and 
Beitzel’s Advanced Word-Builder. Ma- 
gill’s Reading French Series is still winning 
favor. Write to Christopher Sower, Phila- 
delphia, for descriptions of these and other 
books. 


That “ Time is money” is a maxim that 
is probably not sufficiently appreciated in 
the schools, There was a full realization of 
its truth, however, in the minds of those 
who planned and prepared the Commercial 
and Common School Books of Williams & 
Rogers, Rochester, N. Y. They are inter- 
esting and original. The subjects covered 
are Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Commercial 
Law, Arithmetic, Penmanship, Civil Gov- 
ernment, Political Economy, Correspon- 
dence, Grammar, and Spelling. 

The use of the typewriter is soon to be- 
come so universal that children ought to 
learn how to manipulate it. It isa great 
aid in the learning of spelling, punctuation, 
capitalization, and the formation of sen- 
tences. The manufacturers claim that the 
No. 4 es is very near perfection. It 
is certainly a very fine machine. The 
American Writing Machine Co., 237 Broad- 
way, N. Y., will send a full description on 
application. 

Educate the brain throughthe hand. To 
do this provide sloyd for the pupils, and 
materials such as are supplied by Chandler 
& Barber, Boston, Mass. They furnish 
sloyd tools, models, supplies, and manual 
training outfits. They expect to fit up many 
schools before the fall term begins. 

Music has attained a firm place in the 
school course and rightly too, for there are 
other subjects that could be dispensed with 
with far less loss. Teachers should exam- 


ine the Model Music Course, a natural sys- | J 


tem of instruction specially prepared for 





Beecham’s pills are for bilious- 
ness, bilious headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn, torpid liver, diz- 
ziness, sick headache, bad taste 
in the mouth, coated tongue, 
loss of appetite, sallow skin, etc., 
when caused by constipation; 
and constipation is the most 
frequent cause of all of them. 


Go by the book, Pills roc. and 
25c. a box. Book /ree at your 
druggist’s or write B. F. Allen Co., 
365 Canal Street, New York. 


study in the public schools by John A. 
Broekhoven and A. J. Gantvoort. The 
authors aimed to prepare a natural and 
gradual course, parallel to the mental and 
emotional development of the child. The 
course is carefully graded with a special 
view to the needs of the regular teacher and 
the arrangement is such as to assist the 
superintendent or principal in supervising 
the study of music throughout tne whole 
school year. Specimen pages will be sent 
by the John Church Co., Cincinnati, New 
York, and Chicago. 


There are people stil! alive who went to 
school in log school-houses, warmed their 
feet before open school fire-places, and sat 
upon slab benches. But such school-houses 
are not good enough for the children of to- 
day. They should have buildings fitted up 
with first-class articles, like the school 
desks, blackboards, maps, charts, etc, of 
the United States School Furniture Co, 
Chicago and New York. No school-house 
should be put up now-a-days without the 
modern improvements. 

Among the useful books issued by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston, are King’s Picturesque 
Geographical Readers. These teach geog- 
raphy in the most fascinating way by means 
of journeys; facts learned through such 
narratives will never be forgotten. Methods 
and Aids in Geography, by the same 
author, is also a very helpful book. Miss 
F, E, Oliver’s First Lessons in Natural 
Science is a unique and practical script 
reader, designed to teach the youngest chil- 
dren to observe the life about them. Be- 
sides they have works for kindergartners, 
American, English, Roman, and Grecian 
histories, and many other desirable books. 
A list will be found in another column. 


It might be asserted that the civilization 
of people is in proportion to their use and 
appreciation of fine soap. In this age peo- 
ple do not make a religion of uncleanliness ; 
but live up to the injunction that “ cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness.” This is the rea- 
son why there is sucha demand for Packer’s 
Tar Soap. It is distinguished by its cleans- 
ing, soothing, and antiseptic qualities Many 
ladies consider this an indispensable article 
for the toilet. As it is in general demand, 
it is kept by dealers all over the country, 


A Webster’s International Dictionary in 
the school-room is a mine of information for 
teacher and pupils. It is easy, on account 
of the type and arrangement of matter, to 
find the words, and the pronunciation, ety- 
mology, and definitions are clearly giv n. 
All necessary information may be obtained 
of G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 

“The University Tutorial Series is evi- 
dently written by skilled teachers.” writes 
one critic. The following are among 
the books that have received high com- 
mendations; A Manual of Ethics, by Prof. 
. S. Mackenzie of the University college of 
South Wales, Cardiff; The English Lan- 
guage: Its History and Structure, by W. 
H. Low, M. A; Cicero—De Amicitia and 
De Senectute, edited by A. H. Allcroft, M. 
A., and W. F. Masom, M. A.; Text-Book 
of Magnetism and Electricity, by R. W. 
Stewart, D.Sc. Write to W. B. Clive, 65 
Fifth avenue, N. Y., for full list and de- 
scription of the series, 


Many people have decided that they can- 
not learn to play a musical instrument; 
but are they right? Wethink not. With 
the aid of Winner’s Eureka Instruction 
Book any one with ordinary musical ability 
can learn to play well enough during the 
summer months to make it a source of 
great comfort and pleasure. The Eureka 
books are intended for pupils living ata 
distance from the music teacher, or for 
those that cannot conveniently employ one. 
For discriptions of these and a list of sum- 
mer music, write to Oliver Ditson Co., 











Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 


Boston. 


Must Praise Hood’s 


“I was troubled 
with Dyspepsia, and 
was in such a condi- 
tion [could not walk, 
In a week after I 
commenced taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


I Felt Better 
Since taking four bot- 
tles I am perfectly 
. cured—never felt bet- 
ter in my life. Ican 
® work hard, eat heart- 
ily and sleep well. 
My wife says there 
is nothing like Hood’s 





Sarsaparilla. Can’t 
help praising JOHN W. SNYDER, 
Saville, Pennsylvania. Remember, 


Hood’s** Cures 


Hood’s Pills cure all Liver Ills, Biliousness, 
Constipation, Sick Headache, Indigestion. 








General Grant lived 


on Bovinine the last 


of his 


four months 


life. 


CUT THIS OUT. Present at our office and 
you will receive FREE a bottle of 


SILURIAN WATER 


A Perfect Table Water—Doctors say : 
**A Wonderful Kidney Water.”’ 
JULIUS HIRSCH & CO., 749 Broadway, N. Y. 


Walter Baker & Go. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


’ COCOAS and CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


\ Industrial and Food 


V),_ EXPOSITIONS 
! ym EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


1 Caution: cae Dae view of the 


mony imitations 
7) Plof the labels and wrappers on our 

. fF goods, ey should make sure 
‘Dh | foo our place of manufacture, 
namely, Dorchester, Mass. 
is printed on each package. 













SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 





The agin * A 
Founded by Dr ding Conser —_ — 
Tilustrated Calendar —- 
New England Con atory of Music, Stee. 
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The high quality of the books of the 
American Book Co., both as regards con- 
tents, and typography, and illustration, is 
well known. They are made to comply 
with the needs of the schools to-day. 
They are constantly revised to date, re- 
newed as to type, illustrations, maps, etc., 
and mechanically improved whenever pos- 
sible. The list of authors of the firm in- 
cludes many of the most distinguished 
scientists and educators of the English- 
speaking world. On another page will be 
found a partial list of books and authors. 


In the preparation of Potter’s Elemen- 
tary Geography and Advanced Geography 
the object has been to do away with me- 
chanical memorizing and to train the pupil 
to think, and teach him how to study and 
how to use his book. Elements of Eng- 
lish Grammar and English Grammar and 
Analysis are the outcome of practical work 
with more thanascore of classes. Makers 
of Our Country, for supplementary reading, 
is just the book to get the pupils interested 
in our history. For full information in regard 
to these and many other text-books, write 
to John E, Potter & Co., 1111 Market street, 
Philadelphia. 


Do not be a slave to the pen when work 
with a typewriter is so much easier and 
faster. If anew one comes too high, get 
asecond-hand machine. Atthe Typewriter 
Exchange, 10 Barclay street, Remingtons 
are sold for $40, Caligraphs for $25, and 
Yosts and Hammonds for $30. 


If living in a city where the water is not 
as pure as it ought to be, it can be greatly 
improved by using a good filter. Atten- 
tion is called to the filter of the Gate City 
Filter Co., 35 Murray St., New York. In 
this a porous natural stone is used as the fil- 
tering medium; this makes the water 
chemically pure. The capacity is from five 
gallons and upward per hour, according to 
the pressure and the amount of deposit in 
the water. 


It is a pleasure to see a beawiful ma- 
chine, like the Smith Premier Typewriter, 
work, The three new model machines, 
Nos. 2, 3, and 4, have many improvements 
that those who contemplate making pur- 
chases ought to examine Address the 
Smith Premier Typewriter Co , Syracuse, | 4 
BM. YY. 

The desks of the Manhattan School and | 4 
Church Furniture Works, No. 127 Clinton 
Place, New York, represent fifty years’ ex- 
perience in furnishing schools in the met- 
ropolitan district. They will gladly make 
an estimate on any schools that are to be 
refurnished or on the furnishing of new 
buildings. 


Whether we study the stars or the life 
in a drop of water, or investigate the truths 
of chemistry and physics, instruments and 
apparatus are necessary. These, made es- 
pecially for schools, are furnished by the 
Alfred L. Robbins Co., 179 Lake street, 
Chicago. Send for a catalogue of their 
microscopes, telescopes, dynamos, stereop- 
ticons, air pumps, etc. 

Carbon photographs of European cathe- 
= castles, abbeys, arches, and statuary 

have been secured by Frank Hegger, 152 
Broadway, N. Y. Their size is 36x48 
inches which has allowed the highest at- 
tainable degree of perfection in execution. 
They are of great value to normal schools, 
art schools, and universities. 

Teachers who intend to attend the Nat- 
ional Educational Convention at Denver 
would do well, before selecting their routes 
to write to any of the representatives of the 
Missouri Pacific Railway (whose addresses 
are given in an advertisement in another 
column) fora copy of the recent publica- 
tion, “St. Louis Through a Camera,” which 
will be mailed free on application. 





Pears’ 


Pears’ soap does 
nothing but cleanse; it 
has no medical prop- 

“erties. 

Use it always and 
give it time. 

It brings back 
health 


of health to many a 


and the color 


sallow skin. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, oMAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Etmpies, 
Peockion, Moth-Pate ~1 
an 


Ras 

Skin Diseases, 
and every blem- 
ish on auty ; 
and defies detec. 
tion. On its vir 
tues it has stood 
the test of 46 
ears—no other 
as—and Is so 
harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 
properly made 
Acce no coun 
te: feit of simila: 
name. The dis 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said to 

lady of the 
hautton (a pa 
tient): “As you 





og them, ‘Gow 

a least py tons My of al all oy preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfinous hair without in 


to the skin. 
ITeRD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 
For sale by all Pe Baad and by Goods ie 
throughout the U. 8., Canada and surope. 
Also found in N. City at R. H. Mac “ a 
Ebrich’s, ——~y 4 eat = Fancy Goods 
a Bew of base | 


mitations. $1,000 | for | | 


trrest ond’ proof of any one selling the same. 





Blemishes removed 
Physicians. Consultation free; office or letter. = 
logi | Institute, Ch lain B’ld'g 
Cc Branches in New York, Boston, . Philz, St 
Louis. Inventor of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 





5 eet PIMPLES, MOLES, 
s 





LADIES. If you have su 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


send for new information how to remove it easily and | 

effectually without chemicals or instruments. Cor 

respondence confidential in plain sealed envelope. 

Mrs. M. N. PERRY, box 93, Oak Park, Ill. 
Say you saw this in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


~ 


| 

| _ 

< eee LADIES! 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 








Do you like a Oup of © 
GOOD TEA? 


If so, send this 
advertisement and 15 
cents in stamps and we will send you 
a % lb. sample of the best JT im- 
ported. Any kind you may select. 


HOW ARE YOUR 


{ CHINA CLOSETS? } 


> Are the old dishes chipped and , 
4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a > 
4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- 
4 plenish it FREE. 

a Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, 
1 ruin your health, when you 





can get the best at cargo prices? 
PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 
4 Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile 
4 Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, 
Goblets, given to Club Agents. 


GOOD INCOMES made by getting 

orders for our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- 
der and Spices. Work for all. 3% 

4 Ibs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 

4 for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- 
ters in U. 8. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 
Extracts, Powder and Spices. 4 

4 Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) > 

4 FREE to all Patrons, For full > 
particulars, address 


The Great American Tea G2, 


31 & 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289. NEW YORK, 
vrrrvrrrvrryvrrrvryryry 


THE ORIGINAL 
Beeman’s—,""" ° 
- Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION.—See that the 
name Beeman is on each 





5" Send 5c, for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co. 
+ Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


you ty 
’ Pepsin Chewing Cum. 


The KOMBI 


CAMERA = 3520 


Carry in pocket. Takes 25 perfect pictures 
in one salor frit orsoud tor fr De. Ask 
our dealer for it, or sen 1 — 
tall About the Kombi.’ ree eather, ., 
FRED EMPER, 
Branches: London, Berlin, 92-134 Lake’ Street, Chicago 

















READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
| municating with advertisers. 





Vertical Practice Paper. 


Nickel Clips for Exhibit Papers. 


Examination Papers. 
Pens for Vertical Writing. 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Correspondence Solicited. Write for Samples, Prices, 


and Estimates. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 56 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 





N, tVES WED 





THUR 


8OG080' 


SUM 





USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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How many have seensthe Eclectic School; It is a great thing to-be able to ride the} New and second-hand school books of all 
Pens? Those who have not, and who wish | bicycle, but it is a greater thing to get|the publishers may be obtained of Arthur 
to try them should ask their stationers for| through the season without any broken | Hinds & Co, 4 Cooper Institute, New York 
them or send a two-cent stamp for a sam-| bones or bruised muscles, Night riding is| city, by mail or express. Their new and 
ple card to the Eclectic Pen Co., 100 William | made much safer by the use of the Search | complete catalogue gives 5,200 titles, alpha- 
street, N. Y. The numbers are 100, 200,| Light, made by the Bridgeport Brass Co., of | betically arranged. 

300, 400, and 500. Bridgeport, Conn., or 19 Murray st., N. Y. 





Advertisers in this Issue. 


Please mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL in writing 


to these advertisers. 
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American Book Co, 
Appleton, D. & Co., 
Baker & Taylor, 

Barnes, A. S, 

Bradley, Milton, 

Bryan, Taylor & Co., 
Butler, E. H., 

Church, John & Co., 
Clive, W. B, 

Cortina Text-Books, 
Crowell, T. Y., 

De Silver & Sons, 
Flanagan, A, 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 
Ginn & Co., 

Harison, W. Bev., 
Harper & Bros., 

Heath, D. C., 

Hegger, F., 

Hinds, A. & Co., 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Jenkins, W. R.., 

Kroeh, Prof, C. F., 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
Lee & Shepard, 
Lippincott, J. B., 
Longmans, Green & Co, 
Merriam G, & C, Co., 
Nelson & Sons, Thos., 
Pott.r, John E., 
Practical Text-Book Co., 
Prang Educational Co., 
Putnam’s Sons, G. P., 
Roberts Bros., 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas., 
Sheldon & Co., 

Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Sower, C. Co., 
Thompson, Brown & Co., 
University Pub. Co., 
Whidden, Bradlee, 
Williams & Rogers, 
Werner Co., 


Summer Schools. 


Armour Institute, 

Cook Co, Normal, 
Hahnemann College, 

School of Pedagogy, 

Summer School of Languages, 
Posse Gymnasium, 

Sprague School of Law, 


Ink. 


Barnes, A. S, & Co.. 
Higgins, C. W., 


Bells. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry, 
Meneely & Co., 


PENS. 


Eclectic Pen Co., 
Esterbrook Pen Co., 
Gillott, Tos., 


School Furniture. 


Allen, C. W., 

Globe School Fur. Co, 
Manhattan Desk Co., 

New Jersey School Fur. Co., 
United States School Fur. Co, 


Insurance. 


Mass. Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
Mutual Life Ins. Co., 


Hotels. 


Grand Union, 
St. Denis. 


Soap. 


Packer Manufacturing Co., 
Pears’ 

Sapolio, 

Woodbury, Dr. W. J., 


Musie. 


Church Co., John, 

Ditson, Oliver, 

Haynes, J. C., 

Estey Co., 

Ewer, Novello, 

N. E. Conservatory of Music, 


Proprietory Medicines: 


Ayer, J.C., 

Beecham’s Pills, 
Beeman’s Chewing Gum, 
Bovinine, 
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Hood, C. I., 

Oriental Cream, 


Pabst Malt Extract, 
Pinard, Ed., 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
"| Albert S 
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Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


W937 rhe 


Bodine, Mrs, Olean, 
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Educational Bureau, 

Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 

New American Teachers’ Agency, 
Pennsylvania Bureau, 
Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 
Young-Fulton, Mrs. M. J, 


Railroads. 


| Erie Line, 


Mo. Pacific, 
Northern Steamship Co., 


Dictionaries. 


Funk & Wagnalls, 
Merriam, G. & C., 


Apparatus. 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 
Chandler & Barber, 


| Colt, J. B. & Co., 
| Camera, Kombi, 


Eastman Co., 
Eimer & Amend, 
Frick, Fred., 
Keufel & Esser, 
Lawton & Co., 
Richards & Co., 
Ritchie Sons, 
Robbins, A. L.,, 
Walmsley, Fuller, 
Ziegler Electric Co., 


Typewriters. 


American Writing Machine Co., 
Densmore Typewriter Co., 
Hammond =i _ 

Smith Premier Co., 

Typewriter Exchange. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


School Supplies. 


Crown Slate Co., 

Central School Supply Co., 
Educational! Aid Co., 
Franklin Publishing Co., 
Galpen, R. H., 

Goodell Co., 

Holden Patent Book Cover Co., 
Olcott. J. M.. 

Peckham, Little & Co., 
Schermerhorn & Co., 
Slatington Syndicate, 


Miscellaneous. 


Acme Stationery & Paper Co., 
American Express, 
Baker, Walter, 

Brown’s French Dressing, 
Bridgeport Brass, 

Corby, C. P. & Co, 
Franklin Mfg. Co., 

Gate City Filter Co., 
Great American Tea Co., 
S. H. & M., 

Stockham Co., 
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